me XXXII. $2.00 per year. 
Z 4. JULY, 1907. $3.00 with Directory, 
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LORD & NAGLE COMPANY: 


COPYRIGHT, 1907, LORD & NAGLE COMPANY, REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 





The Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 


HOWARD BUILDING 


STAIRWAYS, 83 EXCHANGE PLACE [ENTRANCES] ELevator, 171 wEsTMINSTER ST 


PROVIDENCE, R. l. 


Singeing Machines, Calenders for Rolling, 
Boiling Kiers, ALL KINDS OF Satnnten. shes Ck 


enders for Moire Fin- 


MACHINERY | * 


Sole Manufacturers of 
Patented Flexible 
Cloth Expander for 

Continuous Chainless Cylinder Drying Ma- 


ehines, Calenders, 
Steamer, Mangles, &ce. 
Aniline Agers, Patent Combination 


Rolls Made of Cotton 
Dyeing Machines, and Husk, especially 


Open Soapers, adapted for Soft Fin- 
ish, Unequalled for 

Blanket Washers, NYE NG Elasticity and Dura- 
bility. 

Color Kettles, 


Cotton, Paper, Husk, 


Washers, Squeezers, 


Chemic and Sour 


Rusden Patent FOR 


Horizontal or Vertical 


Chilled Iron, Brass 
Drying Machines,with and Rubber Rolls . 
Copper or Tinned Iron Electro-de posited 
Cylinders, DR ING Copper Rolls for all 


Automatic Tentering Purposes. 


Machines, Padding and Drying 


AND Machines for Shade 


Cloths. 


Water and Starch Man- 
gles, 


Single and Double Cyl- 
Dampening Machines, inder Engines. 
Dyeing Machines for Hydraulie Presses and 
Chain ae 


Pumps. 


— —_/ Machinery for Piece Goods and Yarn in the Warp or Chain 


ALL KINDS OF OUTFITS FOR BLEACHING THREAD AND SOFT TWISTED YARN. 
BLEACHING MACHINERY FOR YARNS IN THE WARP OR CHAIN. 


Estimates, Drawings and full particulars of complete plants furnished on application 


Southern Agent, STUART W. CRAMER, Charlotte, N. C., Equitable Building, Atlanta, Ga. 

























Calender and Mangle Rolls 


COTTON 
PAPER (LINEN, COTTON OR MANILLA) 
FELT PAPER 





COMBINATION (COTTON AND HUSK) 


COMBINATION (COTTON AND EXCELSIOR) i” 
PATENTED iS 
HUSK | 


FIBRE 


BRASS CHILLED IRON RUBBER 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BLEACHING, DYEING, DRYING AND FINISHING MA- 
CHINERY FOR SILK, COTTON AND WORSTED FABRICS. 
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Cotton and Worsted 


Machinery 


With Modifications to Suit Any Class of Work. 


Cotton Machinery: Cards, Railway Heads, Drawing 
Frames, Fly Frames, Speeders, Ring Spinning Frames, Twisters, 
Spoolers, Reels, Warpers, Slashers, Winders, Looms, Shearing 
Machines, Balling Machines, Folders, Stamping Maclines, Sewing 
Machines, Size Pumps, Size Kettles, Drawing-in Frames, Baling 
Presses, Indigo Grinders. 


Worsted Machinery: Spinning Frames with caps, 
rings or flyers, Dandy Rovers and Reducers, Cone Second Finish- 
ers, Reducers and Rovers, Gill Boxes for Drawing, Preparing and 


Finishing, Weigh Boxes and Drawing Boxes, Cap Trap, Flyer and 
Ring Twisters. 


Plans, Specifications and Estimates furnished upon application. 


Lowell Machine Shop 


LOWELL, MASS. 
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We make 





- Draper, 
Whitin, 
McMullan 


and other 
types of 


Spindles; 


also 


Northrop Looms, 
Twisters, 
Warpers, 
Spoolers, 

Reels, 


Banding Machines, 


efc., efc. 


Draper Company, 
Large Size HOPEDALE, 
Spinning Spindles. MASS. 
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capa aEEENCA> LERNER EN 
~\ 


AUTOMATIC LOOM IS DUE TO SEVERAL 
SALIENT POINTS OF SUPERIORITY OVER 


THE EMPHATIC SUCCESS OF OUR “IDEAL” 
ALL COMPETITORS: 


The ease and smoothness with which they start up. 
The acknowledged superiority of the cloth woven. 
Simple and thoroughly mechanical construction, assur- 
ing freedom from the constant breakage and expen- 
sive repairs attending other automatic looms. 

No special bobbins, shuttles or other expensive parts. 


Ability to use cop or bobbin filling interchangeably. 


Superiority of warp stop motion which does not break 
or fray the softest yarn. 


Of the thousands in operation not a single bobbin or 
crank shaft broken. 


IN PROOF OF CLAIMS WE POINT TO THOSE 
MILLS FORMERLY USING OUR COMPETI- 
TORS’ LOOMS THAT ARE NOW USING OURS. 


The Stafford Company 


Readville, Mass. 
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Saco and Pettee Machine Shops 


NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS., U. S. A. 


COTTON 
MACHINERY 






Revolving 





Flat Cards, 


















Drawing 
Frames, 
Railway Heads, 
Slubbing, 
Intermediate 
and 
Roving 
Frames, 
Spinning Frames, 


Spoolers 






and 


Shops — 


Reels. 





Biddeford, Me. 


Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 


Southern Agent, A. H. WASHBURN, Charlotte, N. C. 
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THE 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, 
Cotton Machinery 


WHITINSVILLE, MASS. 


HICH SPEED COMBER 1906 MODEL. 


Revolving Flat Carding Engines, 
Sliver Lap Machines, 

Ribbon Lap Machines, Combers, 
Railway Heads, Drawing Frames, 
Spinning Frames, Spoolers, Twisters, 
Long Chain Quilling Machines, Reels, Looms. 


Southern Agent, Trust Building, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Ss. W. CRAMER Equitable Building, ATLANTA, CA. 
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“Ritson Products” 





Blowing Systems 


For Conveying Bale Cotton 
from Storehouse to Picker-room 





Self-Feeding Openers 
Lappers and 
Cleaning Trunks 


Waste-Working Machinery 


Raw Stock Cotton Dryers 


We own the Patterns and can furnish REPAIR PARTS for PICKERS 


formerly built by 





WHITEHEAD & ATHERTON, Lowell, Mass. 
ATHERTON MACHINE CO., - - Lowell, Mass. 
A. T. ATHERTON MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. 


Kitson Machine Shop 


Lowell, Mass. 
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SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


2079 €. Cumberland Street, Philadelphia, Pa, U. S. A. 


BUILDERS OF 


Full Particulars, 


: s * a 
Samples nd Sposa Rib Knitting Machinery 
Catalogues on Application. 
for 


| 4 
Plain, Single 

Lever or with apr yae In erwealr 

Welt, Slack Course < 

and Automatic Sj 2 


‘ s 
Slackening Device —_ > 
for Welt. ‘Sot A. i yy 
Improved Meas- ry bod 5 A, 
uring Device, by eed i 
vA The illustration 
a] shows our 


actual length knit. bal aa 7 F 

Sizes 8 to 24 in- , = aes ae 
ches, inel us ive, { es Pe ; eas | i Pp 
varying by one . . Pa 
inch. Cae ' ae 

Numberof Feeds, iY iy | 
4 to 12, according , i Ss ich | d 

oR eeu mprove 
—— sea 


—— 


& 


mene * 
oat 


to style and di- 
ameter of machine. 

Solid Forged 
Steel Cylinders, 
specially hardened 
or with patent in- 


= 
| J 
te - 


serted walls for 
fine fabric. 

Special Machin- 
ery for Sweaters, 
etc. 


We build | a -” Lever 
Loopers, ) 


Ribbers and Automatic 


other Ma- 
chinery for 


Knitting ? > E | Ribbed 
Mills ; : 


An well as aim Underwear 
A Complete | oe | 


Automatic and © 

1-8 Automatic for making ladies 
Seamless | “ee 
Hosiery . suits, mi. plain 


Machinery. = and shaped. 


Thies a 


LR Bn MMi! 
eA ~~ » 


Th © 


> 
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Knitters ask for the 
Nutaper Cone 


Our recent “fxed-gain” device has added greatly 
to the efficiency of the No. 50 machine, simplify- 
ing its operation and insuring the production of 
cones having unvarying and correct spacing for 
delivery to knitting machines. 


Universal Winding Company 
BOSTON 
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Cotton Machinery 
MASON MACHINE WORKS, 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


Southern Office, 
Charlotte, 





Combers, Railway 
Heads, Drawing Frames 
Spinning Frames, Mules and Looms 


INCLUDING 


Plain and Fancy Silk Looms 
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EVAN ARTHUR LEIGH 


232 Summer Street (opposite the South Station), Boston, Mass. 













SOLE AGENT 


IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA FOR 


Platt Bros. & Co., Ltd. 


BY FAR THE LARGEST MAKERS IN THE 
WORLD OF 


Cotton, 


Woolen and Worsted 
Machinery 













Platt’s Patent Opening and Picking Machinery. 
Platt’s Cotton Comber will comb from 7-8” stock to Sea Islands. 
Platt’s Special Machinery for Making Cotton Waste into Yarns. 
Platt’s Special Machinery for Making French Worsted Yarns. 
Platt’s Woolen and Worsted Carding Engines, Special Designs. 
Platt’s Cotton, Cotton Waste, Woolen and Worsted Mules. 


MATHER & PLATT, LTD. 


Dyeing and Finishing Machinery. 
Archbutt-Deeley System for purifying and softening water. 


TEXTILE MACHINERY ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


Flax, Hemp and Jute Machinery. 


GEORGE HODGSON, LTD. 


Looms for Worsteds, ete. 


THE PATENT AUTOMATIC FEEDING MACH. CO., LTp. 


Patent Feeding Machines for wool, cotton, flax, fur and fibrous material. 


JOSEPH SYKES BROS., JAMES CRITCHLEY & SON’S, 
Card Clothing for Cotton. Card Clothing for Woolen and Worsted. 


DRONSFIELD BROS’. 


Grinding Machinery and Emery Filleting. The Best French and English Comb- 
ing and Rubbing Aprons. Harding’s Pins and Circles. Varey’s Fallers, ete. 
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Jacob KA. Altemus is 
Addie to supply the best 


Rok Winding Machinery 
O,. Hosiery Winders and more in particular 


Bobbin Winders 


 - in mind that I 


lways produce ma- 
chines that are right 


Dyetite nothing go out 


hat is not satisfactory 
before delivery. 


The Greatest Bobbin Winder for Skeins Ever Built. 
a 


ep retactuser should investigate warping and beaming machin- 
ery, warp splitting as well, 


©) wich Spoolers, Quillers, Warpers, Twisters, etc. 


Send for full information and prices. 


Textile Machinery 


2824 N. 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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Shuttles for all Textile purposes and 
Sundry Special Loom devices 










Never=Slip 
Cop Spindles and Tubes 


Filling-Waste is reduced to nothing and long Cops 
will only be a success if our 
Never-Slip Cop Tubes are used 
in connection with our Never- 
Slip Cop Spindles. We can guar- 


antee that with our combination of Never- 







Patented in the 
United States 
and all 
Foreign Countries 













Slip Cop Spindles and Tubes, looms can be 
run with longer cops than used at present, at 
a much faster rate of speed 











Shuttle with Spindle Raised 
U.S. Patents: 778851, Jan. 3, 1905; 790611, May 23,1905; other patents pending 


[YPAT.APPLIED FOR J 


Never-Slip Cop 
ube 


Patent applied 
for 





Shuttle with Spindle Lowered. 
U.S. Patents: 778851, Jan. 3, 1905; 79611, May 23, 1905; other patents pending 


Write for Catalog 


American Textile Specialty Machinery Co. 
363-373 Rider Avenue, New York City 


NEAR MOTT AVENUE SUBWAY STATION 











and Automatic 


Warp Stop Motion for Silk, Wool and Cotton 


Simplicity! Perfection! 


Electric 
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RODNEY HUNT-TYPE SH-FULLING MILL 


Less cost to operate—by—more efficient design 
Less first cost—by—more modern production 
Less repairs—by—superior construction 
Special Circular No.301 tells why it has MORE CAPACITY and gives BETTER RESULTS 


SOLD ON TRIAL 
It will pay to investigate our 


TEXTILE WET FINISHING MACHINERY 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE CO. 


Branch Office: 70 Kilby St., Boston. - Main Office and Works: Orange, Mass. 
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NORTH ADAMS, MASS., U. S. A. 


Cloth Washers. Bulletin 51 


Genter) CLOTH WASHER 


Various Types and Sizes Fully Described in Bulletin 51. Ask for it. 
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BUFFALO 
HUMIDIFING “> COOLING SYSTEM 


For all Textile Mills 


July 1907 


Installations 
now in use in 
eotton, silk and 
woolen mills 
show results 
hitherto unat- 
tained by any 
other methods. 


Ask for eopies of 
owners’ own 
statements. 


; 
a 
j 
1 
) 

' 

} 

\ 


Te 


Buffalo 
Humidifier 


showing face of 
Eliminator Plates 
Features: Humidifies and coals the air before, not after, entering the room. 
No dependence on uncertain and insufficient air leakage in and out of mills for cooling effect. 
Humidified and cooled air delivered to work rooms under slight pressure, in order to avoid 
drafts. Inward leakage of hot. air in summer and of cold dry air in winter prevented—an essential 
feature for uniform humidity and temperature conditions. 
The one system cools the spinning room to within 5° of ontside temperature in summer, in- 
sures uniformly heated and regulated temperature in winter, maintains and controls humidity of 
all parts of building at any degree desired, both winter and summer. 
Cooling of rooms without opening windows in summer eliminates window drafts—disastrous to 
line yarns, 


Automatic control. Simple. Nothing to get out of order. 


senator comes Bufo Forge Company 


We 
illustrated 
oO 


ean interest 
eatalog Buffalo, NY you. 


The Canadian Buffalo Forge Co., Limited, Montreal, Canada. 
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OSWALD LEVER CoO. 


(Formerly LEVER & GRUNDY.) 


MANUFACTURERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY AND SOLE MAKERS 
OF OUR PATENTED SPECIALTIES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Conical and Parallel Tube Winding Machines; Warping Machines and Creels; 
Brass Bobbin Winding and other Machinery for lace mills; Chenille Cutting 
Machines, Sectional Warping Mills, Beaming Machines, etc. 


ach Daethatlial FX 


oantie rarer at “i i. elit ae es a2 a Ba ae , 


a Gi brash J 


Ae Rar he 


Silk Winder to wind on Quills, Paper Tubes or Butts. 
The finest of cotton or silk. 


| Vertical Spindle Gear Driven Winder, as used by all 
manufacturers of heavy duck, jute, cotton bagging 
und carpets. 


| iW 





Pressure Drum Spooling Machine. This machine is This Machine may be arranged to wind from skeins, 
adapted for spooling anv kind of yarn, whether spools, cones, or any kind of spinning bobbins. Most 
from mule cops or skeins, suitable machine for cotton or woolen blankets 


Cop Winding Machines for butts to weave from outside; Filling Bobbin or Quill 
Winding Machines; Vertical Spindle Spooling Machines for Silk, fine cotton, wool 
and worsted; Variable Speed Bobbin Machines for large bobbins used in knitting 
mills; Dresser Spooling Machines; Reeling Machines. 


| | Lehigh Ave. and Mascher Sts., PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 
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Write Us For List of Mills Where 
Machines Are Used. 


Woonsocket Machine and Press Compant 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 
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HARWOODS MACHINER 


Increases Production, Improves Quality, Decreases Labor Cost. 





THE BRAMWELL SELF-WEIGHING FEEDER, 


For Woolen, Worsted, Hosiery and Shoddy Cards and Garnett Machines. 


We began introducing this feeder more than twenty years ago and its use is now practically universal. Many other 
types and makes have been tried and discarded, but the Bramwell, in its improved and up to date form, is now 
recognized everywhere as the most perfect feeder and only complete feeding machine inthe world. 

Our long experience has proved conclusively that where evenness is required—determined by weighing—our 
weighing feature is absolutely indispensable. Several attempts have been made to introduce feeding machines 
ignoring this principle, but none have succeeded. 

We have made a careful study of al) phases of the feeding problem and by adaptations and modifications of the 
Bramwell Feeder to meet the particular conditions, are prepared to feed evenly all kinds of stock from rabbit’s ta 
fur to jute tow, including shoddy, cotton, fine wool, mixtures, fine and coarse worsted, flax tow, long worsted 1} 
and all other kinds of stock. 


THE APPERLY FEEDER, 


For Second Breaker and Finisher Cards. 


This machine was originally brought to this country and introduced against great opposition by the founder of this 
concern, the late Geo, 8. Harwood. Today there are about15,000 machines of our construction running in this 
country and Canada. We have greatly improved the machine. It is today an efficient, positive and up-to-date 
feed, and we can offer manufacturers the choice between the KEMP POSITIVE GEARED TRAVELER and the 
STANDARD TRAVELER with all other recent improvements, 


THE BRAMWELL PICKER FEED, a 


For Burr Pickers, Mixing Pickers, Fearnaughts and Lumpers. 


We consider our improvementsin picker rooms of the utmost importance for up-to-date manufacturers, In fact, 
wide waene seamntecvarers are aa and more realizing the wisdom of bringing their st« »ck to the card room in 
a better state of preparation. Hand feeding is becoming a thing of the pastin the picker room as in the card 
room. The latest Bramwell Picker Feed is built to handle all kinds of stock in any quantity with evenness and 
without injury tothe staple. 


THE SPENCER AUTOMATIC STOCK OILING MACHINE. 


This is a modern device for oiling the stock automatically on its way to the picker from the BRAMWELL PICKER 
FEED, superseding the wasteful, dirty method heretofore in use, Because of the accuracy of this method and 
the fac. that the oil goes on the stock only (instead of the floor and walls) there is a large saving of oil, and the 
stock is at the same time more evenly oiled and much better prepared for the carding process. 


THE MODERN BRAMWELL FEED FOR WOOL WASHERS AND WOOL 
DRYERS. 


The scouring and drying of stock is today recognized as a very important part of the manufacture of textiles, espe- 
cially in worsted mills. Our feeds are recognized as the standard for properly feeding stock in the grease or wet 
stock with absolutely no injury to the staple, with evenness and in sufficient quantity and in the best possible 
condition for economical scouring. There have been other feeds offered for this class of work, but after clogging 
pp and giving all kinds of trouble most of them are today in the scrap heap, having been replaced with our 

eeders, 





























REPAIRS AND IMPROVEMENTS FOR OLD FEEDERS. 


We have not been standing still all these years and the feeders we are building today are modern and up.to-date : 
but these improvements and attachments can be placed on older feeders of our construction, greatly to their 4 
benefit. We do not hesitate to claim that no outlay will show a greater return to a manufacturer than money if 
spent in bringing your Bramwell and Apperly Feeds thoroughly up-to-date, 


APRONS OF ALL KINDS FOR BRAMWELL FEEDERS. 


We build about thirty different styles of spike aprons adapted to the various kinds of stock BRAMWELL FEEDERS if 
are called upon to handle. Our policy is and will be to put into our aprons the best materials and workmsnship ! 
money canbuy. We know we could make cheaper aprons by using cheaper materials and less expensive labor : 
and it would take manufacturers some years to find us out. The apron would LOOK nearly as well but would ' 
WEAR only twoor three years, instead of from five to ten or twelve. Do not trust the man who says he can sell i 

j 


you aprons cheaperthan wecan. He can doit (and so could we) but you pay the bill in theend. The best is 
none too good and is ihe cheapest in the long run, 


Call on us for particulars and information about all matters relating to 
Feeding Machinery. 


GEO. Ss. HARWOOD & SON, 
53 STATE StT., BOSTON, MAss. 
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It’s the Comb. 


The Reason Why 


The Schaellibaum Patent Grid 


cleans better and saves more cotton than 
any other, is because an /mproved Prin- 


ciple is employed. It is 


The only Grid with a Comb 


which opens out the cotton and so gives 
Greater [ificiency. 


Write us in either English, French, German, Italian or Spanish. 


The Rob. Schaellibaum Co., 288 Dyer Street, 
Providence, R. I. 


Manchester, England Mulhausen, Germany Bombay, India 
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PRACTICAL FIRE PROTECTION 


If you want your mill buildings properly protected against the 

fire hazard, thereby obtaining the lowest insurance rates, you must 
have a supply of water which is instantly available under high pres- 
sure and absolutely independent of the successful or immediate opera- 
tion of pumps or other m: ichinery. The old method of storing such 
a supply was by wood tanks, generally built on top of buildings. As 
these tanks are short lived the y soon become, themselves, a menace to 
the building instead of a protector. The sudden bursting of such a tank 
has often done as much damage as a fire. The up-to-date method of 
storing water is by means of a steel tank on a steel tower. We make 
a specialty of the design, manufacture and erection of these tanks of 
any desired capacity, in any part of 
the country, to meet any local con- 
ditions. Our tanks are recommended 
by the Factory Mutual Insurance 
Companies and endorsed by all of our 
past customers. We have built about 
seven hundred towers and tanks in all 
parts of the country, about 50 of which 
have been erected for Textile Mills. 
Every one of these is giving satisfac- 
tion. Write for booklet No. 7 which 
gives a list of all our customers with 
when we invite you to correspond. 
The cut shows a tank which we built 
for the Belton Cotton Mills, at Belton, 
S.C. The large tank is kept full 
at all times for fire protection; the 
small one supplies water for use in 
the buildings. 


Chicago Bridge 
and Iron Works 
105th and Troop Sts. Chicago, Ill. 
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Prompt Delivery Guaranteed 


John Hetherington and Sons, Ltd, ““ENGianv® 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


NASMITH PATENT SIX HEAD COMBER 


*“One machine instead of two”’ 


Have again increased the size of their Comber Plant, and with this new and extensive 


addition they are now prepared to make 


Deliveries in Ten to Twelve Weeks 


Over 
1200 Twelve Hundred 1200 


NASMITH COMBERS 


SOLD 


To the Largest and Finest Mills in the United States and Europe. 


Over 450 Sold in the United States 


Production 
Set of 6 Combers, 10% in. Lap Set of 6 Combers, 121% in. Lap 


of 6 heads each. of 6 heads each 
4500 to 5200 lbs. per week of 53 hours. The 5200 to 6100 lbs. per week of 53 hours. The 
floor space required for set of 6 Nasmith Comb- floor space required for set of 6 Nasmith Comb- 


ers, 1 Ribbon and 1 Sliver Lap Machine is ers, 1 Ribbon and 1 Sliver Lap Machine is 677 
662 square feet. square feet. 


Superior Less 
Quality Combs any length of staple Wiis 


Stephen ©. Lowe, ‘“hoston mass” 


John Hetherington & Sons, Ltd., Manchester, England. 
MAKERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Send for Catalogues. Full Line of Parts Constantly in Stock. 
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BY € 


TRADE MARK 


The Help 


: Question, 


is at all times a pressing one, but never so acute as during 
the summer months, and never felt as 
severely as in your drawing-in 
room. That is, unless 
you own a 


Barber 
Warp Tying Machine 


Those mills who ordered early are now reaping a decided benefit. 
They are not worrying whether their drawing-in force is going to 
stay out during the Summer or not. The Barber Warp Tying 
Machine takes care of all their work, and with far better results 
than under the old method. 











Their looms are never idle 
because of a lack of warps. 


The output of their weave rooms is not restricted by delaysincident 
to poorly drawn warps, nor are their weavers hampered by the same 
cause. Besides these advantages, they have been able to reinforce 
other departments with their former drawing-in help. 





Don't these facts appeal to you? Why not think them over? 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY, 


77-79 NORTH WASHINGTON STREET (Corner Thacher) 
BOSTON, MASS. 


eR Sh 
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“HURRICANE”? 
DRYERS «*»> FANS 


For Wool, Cotton Stock, BELT DRIVEN ano 
oa ‘ Yarn, StocKings, MOTOR DRIVEN 
Underwear, Etc. 


Truck Yarn Dryer. ‘*Hurricane’’ Fan, Style No. 2. 
Write for Catalogues. 


COMPLETE EQUIPMENTS FOR DYEING, SCOURING, 
BLEACHING, CARBONIZING, OXIDIZING, CHROMING, Etc. 


Power Screw, Presses 


Hydraulic and Lever 


PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY CO. 


6721 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa- 


And they did pull; pulled for dear life, trying to break an ordinary jack straw; but they failed ;—failed 
utterly—ended by trying to twist it apart, and—naturally—failed again. 

The experiment shows that a jack straw used as a pin between the intermeshing coils of steel wire 
which are the product of the 


JACHSON BELT LACER 


cannot be broken by the utmost endeavor of two strong men. How much greater would be the strength of 
the rawhide or steel pins actually used, can only be surmised; for in testing, the belt itself breaks first; 
and when you consider that a 5" belt can be laced in less than 3 minutes ata cost, for material, of one cent, 
you can readily understand how valuable a machine it is, to have around your shop. 


The price is right, Send for catalog 


Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Machine C0., BIRDSBORO, PA. 
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Long Reach Screw-Gill Draw- 


Combe Barbour, Lid, is Frames. Chain-Gill Draw- 


ing Frames with Apron Heads. 


7 : | | a 
Fairbairn LaWSOn | S<2Swessie acs i 


Lawson Branch 


Patent High-Speed Horizontal 
and Automatic Spinning 


Frames for Manila. 
Improved Laying Machines, 
Haskell-Dawes Tubing 


Flax, Hemp, Tow and Jute t= 


Brownell’s Patent Twisting and 
Laying Machines for Twine. 


for the Manufacture of Complete Plans ond Estimates for Flax, 


Tow, Hemp and Jute Mills, Trawl Twine 
Twines, Rope Yarns and Binder Twine = Factories and Steam Ropeworks. 


Hope Foundry. Leeds, England 








MAKERS OF MACHINERY FOR 


Preparing and Spinning 


Special Machinery 






















Perfectly Even Tension Both Ways 


HIS ideal cloth ex- 
pander gets the full 
width of the goods 
in a most satisfac- 
tory way. Can be at- 
tached to calenders or 
cans. Hundreds in use 
in Great Britain and on 
the Continent—hundreds 
more in the United States, 
with constant satisfaction. 
Manufacturers unsolic- 
ited say to us, ** You have 
the greatest thing in a 
spreader ever brought to 
our attention.” 





We put them in on trial. 
Test it on your own work ~’t will pay. 


Thomas Leyland & Co., 


60 India St., - = = Boston. 
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MAOHINES 
sold on 
2 MONTHS’ TRIAL 


YOU 
TAKE 
NO 
RISK 


Raw Woot AND COTTON MACHINE. SKEIN AND SLUBBING MACHINE, 


THE KLAUDER-WELDON DYEING MACHINE COMPANY 


P. O. Box K, AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 
Machines for Dyeing, Bleaching and Scouring Woolen. Worsted, Cotton and Silk Skeins — Slubbing— Raw Cotton and Wool, 


Waste, Rags, Shoddy, Hosiery, Underwear, Hats, Caps, Knit Cloth, Tapes, etc. 


= 


Special Machines for Sulphur Colors 


WILL EARN THEIR COST IN 
LABOR ALONE 


IN FROM 
6 TO 12 MONTHS 


ACCORDING TO CAPACITY 


SuLrHuR SKEIN NE, 
SuLPHUR HosteRY MACHINE. SuLPHUR SKEIN MACHINE 


TENTERING AND DRYING MACHINES 


WITH LOW DOWN FEED. PATENTED FEBRUARY 26, 1895. 


Tentering and Drying 
Machines on Pipe Sys- 
tem. Special Dryers for 
Heavy Felt Goods. Hot 
Air Drying and Tenter- 
ing Machines. 


Fulling Mills, Washers, Chin- 
chilla and Whitney Machines, 
Whipping Machines, Cone Wil- 
Iows, Marsden & Blamire Lap 
Feed, Dyeing Machines for Piece 
Goods, Soaping Machines, 
Wringing Machines, Jigs 
(Double or Single), Dewing 
Machines, etc. Crabbing Ma- 
chines for worsted. Made 
either single, double or triple. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


D. R. KENYON @ SON, Raritan, N. J. 


Long Distanee Telephone—Somerville 21. 


Successors to KENYON BROS, 
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Farrel Foundry @ Machine Co. 


ANSONIA, CONN. 





SINGLE AND DOUBLE FELT HARDENERS. 
Chilled and Soft Iron Rolls. Heavy Transmission Machinery. 
Machine Moulded and Machine Cut Gearing, to 20 ft. diameter, Etc., Etc. : 
Heavy Castings, in Gray Iron or Semi Steel. 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS 


CORPORATION 


GRANITEVILLE, MASS. 


BUILDERS OF 


Stock Dryers, Wool Washers, Wool Dusters, 
Carbonizing Plants, Burr Pickers, Etc. 
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“20th GENTURY” MACHINERY 


Dryers for Wool and Cotton Stock, 
Yarn, Stockings and Underwear. 
Carbonizers, Ventilating Fans, Yarn 
and Wool Scouring Machines, Cloth 
Washing and Dyeing Machines, Tom 
Toms, Chroming Oxidizing Machines. 


WEB FEED. 


We also manufacture Kershaw’s Geared Traveler 
and Improved Web Feed. 


Garnett Machines and Pickers. 


= 3 », We Recloth or furnish New Metallic Toothed 
avromanioetccs paraa’”=6-—=«“‘é‘«wC lines: and) Feed Rolls 


AMERICAN DRYING MACHINERY CO., 


i9th and Westmorland Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ WHITELEY, HUDDERSFIELD.” Nat. Telephene, 598 and 699. 


LOCKW HUDDERSFIELD. 


Makers of all descriptions of 
Tentering and Drying Machines. 


Moore & Whiteley’s Patent Wool and 
5 Cotton Dryer. 


i Crabbing or Winding-on Frames. 


Cross Raising Machines, Wool Scour- 
ing Machines, 


Hydro Extractors. Warp Sizing. 


Cool Air Drying and Beaming 
Machines. 


ia Warping Mills with Patent Sectional 
\ Dividing Apparatus. 


ie Self-Acting Mules. Bobbin or Pirn 
Is, Winder, &ce., &c. 


Mercerizing Machinery. 


Second-hand Tentering Machines in 
SELF-ACTING MULE. good repair at /ow prices. 
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Conclusive evidence of merit- 


repeat orders from 
leading mills after a 
year’s constant use. 


The reason why we are getting these repeat orders 
is not hard to find—'tis the continuously satis- 
factory results that are secured by using the 


Bell Humidifying System 


With its even and automatic regulation of humidity from card room to cloth room, the 
unifemity of conditions are maintained, that improve the quality and increase output. 


Send for catalogue and prices. 


Bell Pure Air & Cooling Co., 97 Cedar Street. New York. 


The American 


WROUGHT STEEL 
PULLEY 


Is a parting PULLEY and can be applied 
without stripping the shaft. 
It is Light, STRONG, and lasts a lifetime. 
It clamps to the shaft perfectly —keys and 
—  set-screws superfluous. 
© Interchangeable metal Bushings to fit shafts 
aS - of different sizes. 
wage ne awe Particularly adapted to TEXTILE manufac- 
turing. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET. Sold by the Leading Supply Houses all over the WORLD. 


The American Pulley Co., 


29th and Bristol Streets, : : PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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ofe Hussong Dyeing Machine 


THE ONLY MACHINE THAT WILL DYE SULPHUR BLACK SUCCESSFULLY. 


Longitudinal Sectional View, showing the circulation of 


This illustration shows our Compressed Air Hoisting dye liquor through the yarn when in operation. 


Carriage, with 300-pound Yarn Machine Suspended. 


Points of Superiority Which We Claim for the Hussong Machine. 


Durability, Even Dyeing, Saving of Steam, Saving of Dyestuff, Saving of 75% in Labor, Makes No Waste 
Whatever, Requires but Little Power to Operate, No Friction on the Material, Leaves the Yarn and 
Slubbing in its Natural Condition. 


Built 


nthe AMerican Dyeing Machine Co., Office 609 Pearl St. Camden, N. J. 
BEWARE OF INFRINGEMENTS. 


peiniowed Concrete Ml Bullings 


We are prepared to furnish plans, specifications 
reinforcement details and supervise the construction of 
textile mills and industrial plants in general. Mill 
buildings built of this material are cheaper than the 
regular mill constructed buildings. We have several 
now under construction. 


ADOLPH SUCK, M. E. 


M. Am. Soc. M. E. 


Mill Architect & Engineer 


179 Summer Street, - Boston, Mass. 
Henry Suck, Jr., Arch’t. Send for Bulletins. Adolph Suck, M. E,. 
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PINDLES 


EASTON 





AND 
































BURNHAM € 


A QUESTION 
OF MONEY 


It’s a question of money to you; there arc 
three things we want to know. 





NMIACHINE 










Co. 


PAWTUCKET, 


1. Does exhaust steam escape from your 
plant ? 

Il. Do you have any use for hot water? 

lll. Do you use steam for heating or drying ? 

If so, tell us. 

With a Cochrane Heater 

We can save 10% of the fuel 

Used by dye houses, 

And there will always be 

Plenty of boiling water ready 

So the men won’t have to wait. 

















R. |. 


Exhaust steam is as good 
As live steam for drying, 
But costs nothing, 

Just pass it through 

A Cochrane Oil Separator 

And the condensed returns 
Can go back to the Heater 
And to the boiler. 













Save Return Tanks, 
Expansion and Muffle Tanks 
And Traps. 

A Cochrane Heater does more 
And costs less. 

We can refer to plants 

Where we have saved 

18 and 25% of the fuel bills. 
Our experience 

Is at your service, 
Ask for Booklet 13H. 





REPAIRS 








FOR 











RABBETH 















Harrison Safety Boiler Works, 
3158 N, 17th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SPINDLES 
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NO SLIP 


When I Ask For 


STEPHENSON BAR BELT DRESSING A 


I want to see this Cog-Wheel face Trade Mark on what comes. 

It does the trick. Handy and ready. No heating before using. 

Runs my belts slack no matter what the load, and keeps them in 

condition for half the money the firm used to spend, it lasts so long.” 
Always glad to send a Free Sample on Request. 


y 


“NO LEMONS FOR ME x { 


Red Label for Leather. Creen Label for Rubber or Canvas. 
No one kind is good for all belts. 


Stephenson Mfg. Co., Albany, N. Y. 


— 
WNT, 


Wy i 


Noiseless co 


Pinion 


ssilllle 


The Durable New Process Kind 


This pinion is made up with bronze flanges part of face which is the 
style of construction which we recommend for very severe service. 
Our new catalogue shows other styles. Let us send it to you. 


The New Process Raw Hide Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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BLEACHERIES ARE RAPIDLY ADOPTING THE 
CELL SYSTEM for opening and drying their goods as drawn in 
ropes from the bins. The string of cloth is opened up by a scutch- 
er, passed through a water mangle, over an expander, through a 
Cell Dryer, and is wound on a winder which does not have to be 
stopped to remove a roll of cloth. A speed of 125 yards may be 
maintained, if desired, even on heavy goods. <A two string ma- 
chine gives, then, a production of 250 yards of cloth per minute, 
from rope to roll. Only one attendant is required for the complete 
plant. The whole outfit takes up but 15 to 20 feet of.floor space. 
Send to 84 State Street, Boston, for photographs and blueprints. 


CELL DRIER MACHINE CO. 


AT 






















NEW PLANT MASS. 





TAUNTON, 





LIGHT UP 


YOUR PLANT BY MEANS OF 


IRWIN SKYLIGHTS 


They possess many advartages. They are light, strong anddurable. They are scientifically constructed on 
principles of absolute simplicity. They are perfectly water-tight and are equipped with condensation gutters 
which carry off all interior condensation through inside channels especially designed for that purpose, thus elim- 
inating all drippings attributable to that cause. They are so constructed as to care for the unequal expansion 
and contraction of the metal frames and the glass, doing away with alldanger of the glass cracking by reason 
thereof. They are designed to meet the requirements of all classes of buildings and are susceptible to unlimited 
expansion. They are backed up by OUR GUARANTEE, 

Our illustrated booklet ‘* SKYLIGHTS ” gives full information concerning our guarantee and the various 
styles of IRWIN SKYLIGHTS, It will be sent to you on request. 


We are also distributors of BURT VENTILATORS. 


THOS W. IRWIN MFG. CO. 


Cor. Rebecca and Craig Streets 
ALLECHENY, PA: 
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Cork Inserts are now used 
in 53 Mills 


An increase of 30 mills since March 


Amoskeag Mfg. Co Comins & Co. The Warren WoolenCo. Andrews Mill Co. 


Liberty Silk Co New England Co. Appel Bros. Mfg. Co Phoenix Silk Mfg. Co. 

Steriing Mills Arlington Mills U.S. Bunting Co Glendale Woolen Mill 

Shirreffs Worsted Co Geo. E. Kunharadt Colwell Worsted Mills Standard Silk Co 

Wim. Tinkham Co Chelsea Fibre Mills Tremont Worsted Co. Pequea Mills 

Geo. H. Gilbert Mfg.Co. Scherr Bros Rock Mfg. Co. The Vernon Woolen Co 

Brightwood Mfg. Co American Felt Co. Excelsior Mills Plainfield Woolen Co 

Tioga Silk Co Givernaud Bros R. & H. Simon Altamahaw Cotton Mills 

Pacific Mills Oneko Woolen Co. Oakland Worsted Co Landenberger Mfg. Co. 
*] Mills Walworth Bros Elm Mills Woolen Co. Crown Mills William Skinner Mfg Co 


le Mills Corporation Vorstmann-Kauffmann Co Kezar Falls Woolen Mfg. Co. Greeuwood Worsted Mills 
Our ‘* Ready-to-Use”’ Frictions are easily attached to looms now in use and enable 
manufacturers to get at once the increased efliciency that Cork Inserts give, 
without the expense of new clutches. The cost is small, 14’ and under, $1.00. Over 
14’’ to 16" inclusive, $1.25. Over 16’ special prices. 

Send for booklet containing results of tests and full information. 


National Brake and Clutch Co., owner and Patentee, 16 State St., Boston 
Standard Brake Co. Representative, 101 West 66 St., New York 


PAU 
ere 6-0 a ae 
Manufacturers of the & 
OGAWA (Thi) h 
Warp Stop-Motion: 


and Zi er 


ue ECONOM DEVICES : 


New INVENTIONS in 3 
Mechanical Textile Devices & 
Developed and (Ihe 
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Sent Free 


A complete catalog 
of all 


Textile Books 


UR descnptive catalog con- 
tains a list of all the books in 
the English language on textile sub- 
jects that are in print and that are 
of present value, classified under the 
different subjects to which they per- 
tain. This catalog should be in 
the possession of every mill man. 
It will be sent free upon application. 
New books on textile subjects are 
being published frequently. We 
can supply any textile or technical 
book, whether of our own publica- 
tion or not, at lowest prices. We 
can also give information and prices 
of foreign textile publications, etc. 
We are headquarters for every- 
thing in the line of textile litera- 


ture and information. 


Lord & Nagle Co. 


Boston, Mass. 
Publishers of the 


Textile World Record 


TEXTILE SCHOOL 


























Is Where 
Our Training 
Affects You 








MW We train your 


brains to in- 
crease your in- 
come. It is not 
hard to obtain a 
larger salary when 
you know enough to be 
worth it. Thousands have 
already doubled or- largely 
increased their salaries by fol- 
lowing our plan. No matter 
how poor, how old, or how 
young you may be, we can 
help you qualify at home, in 
spare time, at small expense, 
and on easy terms for any of 
the leading trades, including 






























































Complete Cotton Manufacturing Cotton Designing 











| 

Cotton Carding and Spinning Woolen and Worsted Designiy g 

Cotton Warp Preparation and Complete Woolen Manufactur 
Plain Weaving ing 

Fancy Cotton Weaving Wovlen Carding and Spinning 

Cotton Carding, Spinning and Worsted Warp Preparation and 
Plain Weaving | Weaving 

Yarn Reeling. Winding and Woolen Carding, Spinning and 
Warping Weaving 

Complete Textile Designing Woolen Warp Preparation and 

Theory of Textile Designing Weaving 










WRITE TO 

c. P. BROOKS, Principal 
International Correspondence Schools, Textile Department, 
Box 836. New Bedford, Mass., 
for a free copy of Personal Experiences of 500 I. ©. 8. Textile 
Students, state which of the above courses you are interested 
in and give your name, occupation, age, house address, business 
address, city and state. 


You can now buy our library of textile information 
without becoming a student; inquire for prices. 
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BULLETIN ON ESSENTIALS OF ROPE DRIVING 


"ROPE DRIVING” 


IS THE STEADIEST AND 
QUIETEST OF ALL SENS 
FOR TRANSMITTING POWER. 


OUR INSTALLATIONS 
CONVINCE 


GEO. V. CRESSON CO. 


POWER DELIVERED TO TWO POINTS = L POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY 
||] SseSive soonee “orca PHILADELPHIA ANO NEW YORK 
































NOW READY FOR DISTRIBUTION. SEND FOR COPY 


SAVE MONEY 


By buying a Robb-Mumford 
internally fired boiler — 


Low First Cost 
Saving in Fuel 
Durable, Safe 


Built in all sizes from 60 to 250 


horse power 


ROBB.MUMFORD BOILER CO. 


SOUTH FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 90 West St. BOSTON OFFICE: 170 Summer St. 
Built in Canada by ROBB ENGINEERING CO., Ltd., Amherst, N. S. 
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Wiuam Severs & Go, incosen 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Makers of 





SHAFTS, 
COUPLINGS, 
PULLEYS, 
HANCERS, 
and all most approved appliances for the 
66 SELLERS 39 MAKE OF Transmission of Power. 
¢ DOUBLE CONE VISE COUPLING 3JEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST. 


has a way of holding shafts together, that no 
other COUPLING can equal. 


ls Your Mill Growded? 


Put in a countershaft at right angles to the 
main line, using an 


Almond Right Angle 


Transmission 


MACHINE TOOLS. 
INJECTORS. POWER CRANES. 



















No cost of maintenance, no noise, dirt nor 


trouble. Use the floor space now being 
wasted in the end of the mill. Write to 
us sending details. 


T. R. ALMOND MFC. CO. 
85 Washington Street, BROOKLY, NY, 


Round, square or oblong-— 
any size to fit steam box. 


Brass eyelets used throughout — 
quantity and arrangement Zo suzt you. 


Morris 


Duck 


Light in weight. Very strong and 
durable. Used in hundreds _ of 








mills —wzll be in yours when you 


Steaming know their worth. 


DORR ZS Send for Catalog No. 6. 
yO 


ed <> MORRIS @ COMPANY, 


ors Ko 
Groveville, N. J. 






BasKets 
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WILSON & GCO., BARNSLEY, Limitea 


eae aii BARNSLEY, ENGLAND. Added Strength and 
Shield and Bobbin a ie Absolute Security. 
Specialties: PATENT **LOCKFAST”’ 
and “CLIMAX” Shields. ENAMELLED 
TRADE MARE CONDITIONING BOB- 
BINS, Impervious 
(Froumax® to Steam, Moisture 
‘ or Oil. 


ILSON.BARNS GOLD MEDAL 8t. Louis, 


we ere 1%4. DIPLOMA 4d’Hon. 
Loose Shields . S : neur Liege, 1905. Highest Samples and Prices 
impossible. x — = Awards for Bobbins. on Application. 


SPEED & STEPHENSON, Agents for U.S., 170 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


General Electric Company 


Furnishes the Electrical Apparatus for 
driving and lighting all classes of 


TEXTILE MILLS 


This Company has installed more than 75% of the total horse power 
used in the electrically driven textile mills of the United States. 
Information given and estimates furnished at any office. 





Mill Power Office, 


b4StateSt..Bosten Principal Office: Schenectady,N.Y. cms 


all large cities. 
NEW YORK OFPICE, 44 Bread Street. BALTIMORE OFPICE, Continental Trust Bidg. 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 218 South Eleventh Street. ATLANTA OFFICE, Empire Building. 





“The Best Machine 
on the Market.” 


JACQUARD 


Original Fine Index Machines 


Single Lift, Double Lift, 
Double Cylinder, Rise 
and Fall, Crossborder, 


ee THOMAS HALTON'S 
SONS, 


Allegheny Avenue and C Street, 
PHILADELPHIA 
Rise and Fall with Patented Independent 
Cylinder Motion. Representative 
——_—_——- H. A. Forbes, Paterson, N. J. 
Catalogue upon request. 
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- Providence Machine tt 


Manufacturers of 


Improved Cotton 


ie ag Roving Frames 





} Improved Worsted 

Roving Frames 
B64 Eddy St, - - PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 

WILLIAM BODDEN @® SON, Limited 


ee “BODDEN” Flyer 


For QUALITY OF FINISH 
For QUANTITY of PRODUCTION 
HAS STOOD THE TEST OF YEARS 








Sole Agents for U.S.A. 















Thomas Mayor @ Son, Olney Street, Providence, R. I. 


THE MODERN WAY 


of driving Drying Cans, Tenter Frames, Mangles 
Better Quality of Finished Goods. More aiiecibins 
than possible to obtain with step cone drives. 


More Economical. — Less Attention 


than variable speed engines 









The Foun ee os thool desiring the most up-to-date ne oe 
ae speed drive has re tly — lled THE REEVES « m Drying x Can 
i a ona Padding Ms veitine » Illustration. 
a Reeves Pulley Caaigieny 
=! ok | 4 s 
ero Columbus, Indiana 


New England Representatives, Cell Drier Machine Co., 
84 State 


New York Representatives, Patterson, Gottfried & Hunter 
ent 
Philadelphia Representative, W. E. Shipley, Bourse Building 
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WILLIAM FIRTH, Pres. "T" Er FS) FRANK B. COMINS, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


79O Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
Received the HIGHEST AWARD on recommend- 
ation of the FRANKLIN INSTITUTE for 


w be - a a ae i a a 
Simplicity and Originality of Design.”’ 
Is the largest manufacturer of HUMIDIFIERS in the World. The last twenty year 
receiving the HIGHEST AWARD in this country and Europe for its AIR-MOISTENING 
SYSTEM. EIGHT GOLD MEDLALS and others. 


The Only Perfect System of Air Moistening 


And Has Been Adopted by the Representative Manufacturers of this Country. 


The only System adopted in the Textile Schools. Write for Booklet “T” on Humidification. Legal Pro- 
ceedings will at once be taken againstinfringers and users of infringements. 


J. $. COTHRAN, Southern Representative, Trust Bldg, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


SALEIM ELEVATOR WORKS 


SALEM, MASS. 


ELEVATORS 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR MILL USE. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND ESTIMATE. 


The Murphy Automatic 
Smokeless Furnace 


Burns Slack with Great Economy 


The Murphy can be installed under 
any type of fire-tube or water-tube 
boiler and to units of any size. 


SETTING UNDER TWO TYPES OF BOILERS SHOWN HEREWITH 


MURPHY IRON WORKS 


DETROIT, MICH. 
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‘WM. FIRTH, Pres. EDWIN BARNES, Vico-Pres. JOHN H. NELSON, Treas, 


WILLIAM FIRTH CO. 


Post Office Square Building 79 Milk Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
- « « SOLE IMPORTERS OF . 


ASA LEES « CO., Limited, 


TEXTILE MACHINERY, 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR COTTON, WOOLEN AND WORSTED. 


SOLE ACCENTS FOR 
JOSEPH STUBBS, Gassing, Winding and Reeling Mach- ;| LOCKETT, CROSSLAND & CO., Engravers and Build. 





inery for Cotton, Worsted and Silk ers of Leather Bmboosing Machinery, etc., ete, 
R. CENTNER FILS, Heddles. 
0}. Sawer laden _— Sey ane <E coey at ga & CO., Yarn Testing Machinery, Wrap 
dAMES MACKIE & SONS, LTD., Makers of Flax, Tow, | JOSHUA KERSHAW & SON, Roller Skins, etc. 
Hemp and Jute Preparing ani Spinning Machinery. GEORGE SMITH, Doffe1 Combs, etc. 
GEORGE ORME & CO’S Patent Hank Indicators, ete. BRADFORD STEEL PIN CO., Comber Pins. 
JAMES YATES & SON, Hardened and Tempered Steel | CLAPHAM, SMITH & CO., Caps, Tubes and Spindles for 
Card Clothing for Woolen and Worsted Cards. Worsted, etc. 


ALSO ACCENTS FOR 
JOSEPH SYKES BROS., Hardened and Tempered Steel | DRONSFIELD BROS., Limited, Emery Wheel Grinders, 


Card Clothing for Cotton. Emery Fillet and Flat Grinding Machines, 
~ COTTON CORD AND VELVET CUTTING MACHINE 
WILLIAM TATHAM & CO., Waste Machinery. CO., Cor¢.aroy Cutting Machines, etc. 


PICK GLASSES, LEATHER APRONS, PATENT WIRE CHAIN APRONS. 





JOSEPH STUBBS - - Manchester, England. 


SPECIAL MACHINERY 
For Winding, Gassing, Reeling, Preparing, Polishing and Bundling Yarns, 


Pry ee eee 








PATENT QUICK TRAVERSE COTTON GASSING FRAME, 





IMPROVED RABBETH SPINDLE WINDER. 
With Pateut Tapering Motion, for Single Flanged Bobbins. 


Sole Agents for the United States and Canada. 


WILLIAM FIRTH COMPANY, Post Office Square Bldg., 79 Milk St., BOSTON, MASS. 


DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC SOAP, ““sno‘Unironm. 
Dobbins’ Hard Water Soap, a Specific for Hard Water or Water Charged with Chemicals. 
AMMONIATED POTASH SALTS FOR SCOURINC. 


Dobbins’ Palm Oil Fulling Soap. Dobbins’ “Fast Black” Soap. Pure Olive Oil Potash Soaps. 
FREE SAMPLE SENT FOR TRIAL ON REQUEST. 


DOBBINS SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., “iirkbrrrais; PeNx. 
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| Tanks. Tubs. 


: 


Send for Catalog. 


Tolhurst Machine Works, 


Fulton St. and 6th Ave., 
Troy, N.Y. 


eS SS Moves more air than any other fan 

made. Very efficient under widely 

varying conditions. Noiseless and 
does not obstruct the light. 


Adjusts itself to an uneven load, 
runs without vibration. 
Unusual capacity for high-class 
work. 


"J-M” Asbestos Roofing 


Large Size Chain Blocks Look into itsconstruction make acomparison 


with any and all other prepared roofings —then 
decide for yourself on the merits of our claim. 
are specially available for installing heavy 


machinery or as the lifting mechanism on 
heavy traveling cranes in power plants. 

The Y & T TRIPLEX BLOCK is made 
up to 40 tons capacity and is in every way 
an efficient and dependable hoist. 


To be had through your Supply Dealer 
or direct. Catalogs on request. 


YALE & TOWNE MFG CO. 


9 Tiurray Street, New York 


**IN A CLASS BY ITSELF”’ 


Being made of asbestos, an indestructible and 
fireproof material, it is the Cheapest-per-year 
roofing. Our catalogue 302 tells the reason why. 

Write nearest branch for a copy today, 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO, 


NEW YORK PITTSBURG SEATTLE 
MILWAUKEE CLEVELAND KANSAS CITY 
CHICAGO BUFFALO MINNEAPOLIS 
BOSTON BALTIMORE NEW ORLEANS 
PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 
sT. Louis LOS ANGELES LONDON 
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Extractors. 


Special Machines for Acid Work. 


SHAFTING, PULLEYS, 
FRICTION CLUTCHES, Ete. 





American Tool and Machine Co., 


Incorporsted 186: Founded 1845, 


109 Beach Street, Boston, Mass. 





THE HASKELL-DAWES MACHINE CO., 


MANUFACTURERS ‘OF 


Spinning, Forming, Twisting and Laying Machinery. 
We build the very best types of 


MODERN, HIGH SPEED, GEARED MACHINES, 


and which are adapted for working [lanila, Sisal, Jute, Hemp and Cotton Fibre. 


Agents SAMUEL LAWSON’S SONS’ Jute and Flax Machinery. 


176 FEDERAL ST., BOSTON, l1ASS. 





WORKS, PRANKFORD JUNCTION, PHILADELPHIA. 








Lane Patent 
Steel Frame Canvas Mill Truck 


Regularly fitted with our noiseless, rigid frame iron wheels, 
(removable for cleaning) as shown in cut. 

Also furnished on swivel anti friction casters one under each 
corner, or on rubber tread wheels when specified. 

Materials and workmanship are of highest grade throughout. 


Manufactured by 


W. T. LANE & BROTHER 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
Can be purchased through mill supply houses 
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One of the best softeners for yarn or stock ever used 


Breton Compound 


is designed to assist oils in emulsion with 
water instead of alkali. Made of sweet 
edible fat, its use saves both oil and soap 
Directions for use sent on application. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER COMPANY, 
80 South Street, New York. 


Boston Fall River Philadelphia Works: Claremont, N.J. 


E. B. BADGER & SONS CO. | It Attracts Universal Attention Because it is THE BEST 
(ee J 
' = STEAM ® ® e ri 
gacker_ | Fire Extinguisher 
KETTLES 


Guaranteed to 


tha HE UNITED 
otané 150 ibe. STATES. ” GOVERNMENT placed an 
celd-water test. order 


1@ THE LATEST AND 
Equal, if not Su- BADGE R S MOST APPROVED 
perior, to any in 

the market Automatic, Chemical, Hand 


Fire Extinguisher Made 


Has — wn » Se lead in the United States, 
and i 


66 Pitts St. 


BOSTON | BADGER FIRE EXTINGUISHER CO. C0. 


Mass. 42 Portland St., Boston, Mass., U.S, A. 


Grabbing, Steam Finishing, Opening and Folding 
J Tacking, Sewing, Squeezing Machines 
>» BIRCH BROTHERS, Somervitte, Mass. 


ALBERT BIRCH, TextTiLe mecHANICcIAN 


‘Bleaching and Napping Machinery 
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This is our Berry Whee}, 
the most effective agent fir 
moving air, elitnninating 
steam and other impurities 
in the atmosphere. 


Lower the temperature 
Raise the profits 


That ‘*‘ tired feeling ” which is the sure result 
of hot stuffy work rooms is unknown where a 


Berry Wheel 


keeps pure air constantly circulating in every 

3 Ss J 
part ofevery room. Make your work rooms 
fit to work in. 


Very efficient and economical for drying 






















A. HUN BERRY, 
23 West First Street. 
BOSTON. 









Variable ge” Countershafts 


gag | DINSMORE 

















will drive your ma- 
chines at any desired 
speed from I to 6 by § 3a. 
simply pulling a cord. a 
They are guaranteed 
to do your work. 






We’ll furnish them 
for either floor or 
hanging use. 

Over Ten Thousand 
Sets in Operation in 
this Country and 
Europe. 

Send for Catalogue. 


EVANS FRICTION CONE COMPANY 


G. Frank Evans. Newton Center, Mass. 


Chase 
Roller 
Bearing 
TRUCKS anp CARS 


of all kinds for ail purposes 


Write Us for Complete Catalogue 


Chase Fdy. & [Manufacturing Co., 
Columbus, Ohio. 












Machines 


No. 9.—Portable 
Foot-Power 
Rotary Sewing 
Machine 































It is especially adapted for use in Cotton and 
Woolen Mills, Bleacheries, Print Works at the 
Printing Machines, in Dye Works, Cloth Rooms, 
at the Fulling Mill, Shears, Calendars, Gigs, 
Drying Machines, etc., or any of the different 
finishing processes in textile mills. 













Manufactured by the 


DINSMORE MANUFACTURING CO., 


Salem, Mass., U. S. A. 
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HYDRAULIC PRESSED 


CONCRETE BLOCKS 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


Simpson Brothers, Corporation 
19 Federal Street, Room 58 Boston, Mass. 


D. F. WATERS | | Waters Dyeing Machine 


This cut shows a new and useful machine patented 
by D. F. Waters for the dyeing of any color on 


Germantown Dye and Bleach Works Worsted, Woolen, Cotton and Merino Yarns, 


Dyer and Bleacher of Cotton Warps and Being snccessfully operated by some of the largest 
Mercerized Yarns, Woolen and Worsted manufacturers in the country. 


: 3 > The saving of labor will more than pay for a 
Skein Yarns, Eiderdown Cloth, Fine machine in a few months. 


Worsteds for Dress and Knit Goods, wees: — Ibs. a Gey a ei ” 
‘ Machine can be seen in Operation at any me ¢ 
Cotton and Woolen Hosiery. my plant where I have 13 in operation all the time. 


Sample Cards Sent on Application. D. F, WATERS, 


a ; bc and 55 Wister St., GERMANTOWN, 
53-55 Wister St., Germantown, Pa. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


This Trade Mark dis- 


tinguishes our Pickers 


We know that our rawhide loom pickers are as good as it is possible to 
make and for the purpose of identifying our product we stamp each 
picker with our trade mark. Pickers which bear this trade mark are 
always uniform in quality. 


Formerly Loom Picker Co. GARLAND MFG. CO., Saco, Me. 
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WATER TOWERS 


[IRON OR STEEL 


for Fire 


Protection He Was From Our State On 
and the Subject of Belting. 
* How ts it,”’ a man asked us “that a Sable Belt wears so 


. 
Domestic 
much longer than other belts and why is it that where 


Service. other belts siip and burn, a Sable Belt sticks to the job and 
to the pulley?” 


We told him that Shultz Sable belting wears the longest 
Built in all because in our process of tanning, we preserve the original 
A strength of the hide. The fibres are long, dense and inter- 
$1zes. laced as in the original rawhide. Sable Belting is rawhide 
inside, with the exterior tanned just enough to produce a 
oe kid-like surface. It is not tanned all-through like other 
Write for belts. Tanned all-through belts become hard, stiff and 
catalogue. brash, and unless they are continually “doped” with 
dressings, slip on the pulley and burn. 
Again, we explained that because it is rawhide inside, 
Plans and Sable is also the most pliable belting and bends evenly to 
ce the pulley. 
prices You see the point! There is no cling to a hard, tanned 
cheerfully through-and-through belt. It has to be put under heavy 
iven tension to prevent slipping and that wastes power and 
g& . belts and bearings. The kid-like surface of a Sable Belt 
hugs the pulley while the long, tenacious rawhide fibres of 
the interior give it flexibiiity. 
We want to send you a Sable Belt on 60 days’ trial aad if 
it is not all we say send it back, all at our expense. 


Tippett & Wood, pnittipsburg, New Jersey Shultz Belting Company, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


New York Boston Philadelphia 
111 Chambers St. 114 High St. 116 No. 3rd St, 


Use 


Peerless 
Motors 
for 
Special 
Service 


Twelve Arm construction used on pulleys 12” to 
28" diameter inclusive, 14” to 24” width of face in 
clusive. 

The Latshaw Steel Split Pulley runs 
true, is a double belt pulley, bushed to 
fit all shaft sizes, furnished by mill supply 
dealers throughout the U. S. and Canada. 

ASK YOUR DEALER 


Latshaw Pressed Steel and Pulley Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., U, S.A. 
Large and complete stock of Latshaw Pulleys carried in The PEERLESS ELECTRIC Co. Warren, 0. 


Boston by Brown-Wales Co. Chicago; R. R. Street & Com 
pany. New York: Henry J. McCoy Co. The Jeffrey Manu Designers and Manufacturers of Direct 


facturing Company, Montreal, Canada. Current Motors for any service. 
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STAMPING ON FABRIC 





@ Fine stamping on selvage or ends of piece goods, 

hosiery, underwear, etc., in gold, silver and colors by the 

cheapest process known. No machinery required, dries 

instantly and done as quickly as goods can be handled. 
SEND FOR SAMPLES 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY 


156 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
STAMPS FOR TEXTILES OF ALL KINDS=————= 


Very Attractive Cotton [iill 
Locations. 


Are you a textile manufacturer or a cotton 
mill superintendent and not entirely satisfied 
with your present locationin the East, North 
orSouth? If so, let us put you in touch with 
one of the cities in Arkansas and Indian Ter- 
ritory along the 


Exhaust Fans 


A a_i» 
orn 

At several large cotton shipping points 

where cheap fuel would be procurable and 

where good labor conditions exist, the majority 

of the capital would probably be subscribed 

locally or in lieu of this a substantial bonus 


would be given. 
The especial advantages of locating ata point 


Crocker. Wheeler 36-in. Vertical Fan Outfit. 
See Bulletin 54-Y. 


FOR VENTILATING AND FOR REMOV- 
ING'STEAM FROM THE DYE HOUSE, 


Crocker-Wheeler Company, 


Ampere, N. J. 


| LOOK FOR YELLOW LABEL. 
REG. U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


with raw cotton at your very doors are obvious, 
as the amount saved in freight on raw cotton 
ginning, compressing and handling should not 
be overlooked. 

Write today, as the industrial organizations at 
a number of points are ready to act at once, now 


is the time to secure an excellent proposition. 
Booklet ‘‘ Opportunities ’’ and other industrial 


literature regarding the Rock Island-Frisco Lines 
on application. 


M. SCHULTER, Industrial Commissioner, 
Rock Island-Frisco Lines, 
Frisco Building, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ase 


Is the Best, Cheapest, Cleanest and Safest Lubricant. 
Does not Drip, Splash or Waste Away 


Can be used in any style grease cup on the market because it will not gum. 
freeze or leave a sediment. Is free from impurities and uniform in quality 


Send for FREE sample cup and can of 
“*Albany Grease” giving diam. of oil hole, 
depth of oil hole from top of cap to journal, 
whereto be used and firm’s name, 


Adam Cook's Sons, 313 West St., New York 
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GOULDS 


Efficient Power Pumps. 


GOULDS 


Efficient Power Pumps. 
are acknowledged the high- 
est in efficicncy of any 
pumps built. We build 
them exclusively for all 
operations—Tank Pump- 
ing, Dye Houses—Bleach- 
eries, Cotton Mills, ete. 


THE GOULDS MFG. CO. 


SENECA FALLS,N. Y. 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 







are operated at a saving of 
from 50 to 60% over the 
actual cost of operating 
steam pump,—is this not 
worth while looking into. 
Write us for catalog. 


THE GOULDS MFG. CO. 
SENECA FALLS, N. Y. 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO, 









































Bowes Quality Leather 


The discriminating buyer who looks for Quality first, can rely on obtain- 











ing it from us. Genuine English Oak Belting, Picker and Roller Leather and 
Worsted Aprons our Specialties. 


THE L. M. BOWES COMPANY 


451-463 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. and Philadelphia Pa. 


in uw ALES 


MANUFACTURER 
AND BUILDER OF 


MACHINES 


FOR ALL PURPOSES WHERE A NUMBER OF ROWS OF SEAMS 
ARE REQUIRED 


BUILT WITH ANY REQUIRED NUMBER OF NEEDLES. 








50-IN. MACHINE 








DESIGNER OF 
SPECIAL 
MACHINERY 


WALPOLE, MASS. ome 


SLITTING 
U.S. A. MACHINES 





eet, meee: Mw or 


OE EE Ga A 
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60 SECONDS in a MINUTE 
60 MINUTES in an HOUR 
60 HOURS in a WORKING WEEK 


A belt slips—perhaps only for a second—yet it slips once a minute. 
Do you realize that thisis the same as paying for 60 hours and working 59 hours? 


Check up this slipping In your plant -then remember that Leviathan Belting 
runs better and delivers power more constantly running slack than any other tight 


MAIN BELTING COMPANY, Sole Manufacturers. 


1217-1239 Carpenter Street, Philadelphia 55-57 Market Street, Chicago 120 Pear! Street, Boston 
40 Pearl Street, Buffalo 309 Broadway, New York 


A Kier that does the work of two. 


on raw stock if discharged by 
our Hydraulic Lift. 


All stvles for raw cotton and varns, alsofor knit 
goods, cloth and laces. Many already in use. 


Write for prices and particulars. 


Wim. Allen Sons Co, Worcester: Mass” 


EXCELSIOR Used with starch batches. 


Excelsior Softener prevents sticking or gumming 
while the yarn is passing over the cylinders and the 


dropping of starch during the process of manufacture. 
Makes the yarn flexible and strong, avoiding many 


unnecessary delays in the weaving room. Insures 


clean, sweet smelling goods. Jt is economical and 
SOFTEN ER reliable. Send for prices, samples aud particulars. 
Excelsior Wool Oil Compound Co., Cincinnati, 0. 
HUNCERFORD-ELFRETH 
FILTERS ‘S33 
and 
CRAVITY 
WATER SOFTENERS “conctocs 
CONTINUOUS 


There is only one Filter, the 


HUNCERFORD - ELFRETH, 


the only filter which exceeds its guarantev. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


Philadelphia Water Purification Company, 


= Filter. 1700 N. I2th St. ’ PH i LA. 9 PA. 
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The Best That Money Can Buy 


SPINNINC RINCS. 
TWISTER RINCS. 
RINC HOLDERS. 
TRAVELER CUPS. 
SILK RINCS., 
TRAVELER CLEANERS. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., 


WHITINSVILLE, MASS., U.S.A. 


If you are using 
rope for baling you 


AR ae are helping to pay 
LEATHER PACKINGS the gas bill to keep 


rope prices bal- 


. loon high. 
Will reduce your cost of Rope is up— 


P ° Trojan Bale Tie and 
maintenance and increase Band is down. 


= . Trojan Band is 
the efficiency of your machines nada asin 
vanized in coils 
from 2000 to 3000 
feet without a 
break. Widths \, 
5g, 34 and 1 inch. 
With the present high 
prices of rope Trojan 


Band and Buckle is a 
money saver. 


Made in all sizes and styles for Ait 
Hoists, Air Drills, Air Brakes, Hy- 
draulic Jacks, Hydraulic Elevators, 
Cotton Presses and all special machin- 
ery in which Leather Packing are 
used. 


y! 


j 
kh 


Write for Descriptive Booklet and Samples. 


Detroit Leather Specialty Co. 


70 Beecher Ave., Detroit, Mich. De Haven Mfg. Co. 
Pan — 
Chicago, Il. 


BURNS’ Adjustable Telephone Holder and Extensible Bracket 


Send us $3.75 to cover cost of Bracket For flat top or If it’s 
and transportation charges, and we will roll top desks. 
send you one of these brackets. If for Has largest ra- 
any reason you do not like it, you may § dus of action, 
return to us and we will refund your 
Je will send you upon 
2e, bulletin No. M137. 
x 


our complete 


Telephone Ex- 
changes. 


0 he be hel 
we ae teateig 
Syn Lay ek 

Ui ea bas brated 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
214 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Complete Restoration of Broken and Cracked Machinery 
At Small Cost 


Get new list of Special Prices for Ferrofix Process Shop Licenses 


which will enable you to quickly and completely restore broken and cracked Machinery, 
thereby effecting very great economy in your operating expenses. 


The American Ferrofix Brazing Co., 


Cc. M. 


Write at once to 


1003-1005 Arcade Bidg. Philadelphia 
LOVE, Southern Agent, 501 Empire Building, ATLANTA, GA, 


WORKS 
». of Philadelphia, Pa., 2024 Cuthbert St., Philadelphia, Pa 


and 2930 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa 
% Eleventh Avenue, New York City 


Pacific Ferrofix Co., 1008 First Ave., South, Seattie, Wash 


NeW Bedford TeMlle ite Schoot 
send! vn ham i BETTING OT aaphagenotyer ir 


Oldestin Hmerica ... 
Most Gomplete in the World. 


PICKING, CARDING, COMBING Bee ng ioe cen ena 
AND SPINNING, WARP PREP- 


Cotton, Wool, Worsted and Silk 
ARATION AND WEAVING, Instruction given in Designing, Weaving, Carding 
DESIGNING, KNITTING " eideeten Chalice: Riediicent emsbne. 


Spinning, Chemistry, Dyeing and Finishing. 
CHEMISTRY AND _ DYEING. = 
IidOoW.s. 
Day Classes open September 30, 1907. 


CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. Evening Classes open October 7th, 1907. 


Special Courses in Textile Chemistry and Dyeing 
Ad For illustrated Year Book and other information, address 


New Bedford Textile School E. W. France, Director, 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. Broad and Pine Streets, Philadelphia. 


TWO GOOD ONES 


THE CHEMISTRY THE CHEMISTRY 
and and 
PRACTICE OF SIZING PRACTICE OF FINISHING 
By Bean & Scarisbrick By Bean & McCleary 
The standard work on the mixing and application of The standard work on the bleaching and finishing of 
all kinds of size, 600 pages, 53 illustrations, 10 plates, cotton goods for whites, dyes, and prints, 600 pages, 75 
Heavily and durably bound in dark red with gold letter- illustrations, 90 samples of cloth showing white ani 
ing. printed finishes. Bouud in dark green, 


Price, express prepaid, $15.00 


LORD & NAGLE COMPANY 
144 CONGRESS STREET, ~ - BOSTON, MASS. 


Price, express prepaid, reduced to $10.00 
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Water? 


Do you know what our 
proposition on 


SOFT WATER 


No. 204 is? It will be sent you on 
A mill outfit easily portable, request 
convenient to handle, will stand 


abuse and need few extras. American Water Softener Co. 


™ 1002 Chestnut St t, Philadelphia. 
The Oster Manufacturing Co. ae eee texte 
Dept. T. = Cleveland, Ohio. 


ae “Coronation” 
SALPTIA’ witntnsc Mill 


heat, moist 
THE GREEN BELT jeer ang Sewing 


acid fumes | Binet TREE 


This belt is specially tanned better than Machines 
by a process entirely differ- e 
Gamer any other belt any other belt B I RC H = 


Sews fabric, 
The ** Alpha ”’ is particularly adapted for BROS. an enter, 0 


wet or dry, thin 
small and high speed pulleys, is a non oil or thick, fine 
absorbi e 4 a i SOMERVILLE, : stitch or coarse 
absorbing belt and has no equal in Dye ae 





Houses, Bleaching and Finishing Rooms. MASS. 
Is very tenacious and will drive one-third 
more that oak belting. Test one at our 
expense. 


Send for 
Catalogue 
Write for particulars. j ad wes 
D ” Sent on Trial. 
THE ULMER LEATHER COMPANY, , - 
Norwich, Conn., U. S. A. 


BLEACHING, DYEING AND FINISHING MACHINERY, 


NEW FEATURES: Wearing Parts, Valve and Seat Renewable. 


Compauy in the field of Steam Sviler 
Insurance, and it is the only company 
We manufacture Steam ei which makes a specialty of and does 


So ‘ me exciusively a steam boiler inspection 
Traps for all duties, DTre and insurance business. 
High and Low Press- ) The HARTFORD is the only com- 
ures, returning the Con- , ies pany whose entire talent and energies 
a nak Se i are applied to the study of steam, to 
densation bac nvo \2 ; the scientifie construction and instal- 
Boiler or Discharging lation of boilers, and to their periodi- 
to Hot Well, Tank, or ; - Y¥&, cal inspection by expert mechanics. 
o Se < Conn : The HARTFORD is the only com- 
Atmosphere. WV AND Inst pany whose entire assets and re- 
S iE sources are held exclusively for the 
protection of steam users, and the 
No Elastic Gaskets, anes = —— Semunes by 
* . 1@ explosion of steam ilers anc 
all Joints Ground 40th Annual Statement for no other hazard w hateoover. 
Metal and Metal. The HARTFORD is now doing 
| January I, 1907. nearly nine-tenths of the Inspection 
and Insurance of Steam Boilers in 
SEND FOR : the New England States, and nearly 
Capital, $500,000.00 two-thirds of the entire amount done 
throughout the United States 
Class A Return Tre Catalogues A, B and C 8 
P _—" Surplus, 1,485,457.73 | — 


ALBANY STEAM TRAP CO. | | Reserves, 1,31,847.29 | C- E- ROBERTS, Manager, 
ALBANY, IN. WY. W.H. ALLEN, Asst. Mgr., 


Established 1870. Assets, 3,978,245 71 101 Milk St., Beston, Mass. 
JAMES H. BLESSING, Pres. Tuos. F. RYAN, Sect’y & Treas, 
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T. C. Entwistle Company 


LOWELL, ASS. 


Warpers, 
Ballers, 


Beamers, 


And PATENT EXPANSION COPIBS 
For Warpers, Beamers and Slashers. 


STUART W. CRAMER, Southern Agent, 
Charlotte, N. C., and Atlanta, Ga. 


Our Automatic 


Roving Can Spring 


Made of fine quality spring wire 
adjusted to the same tension, 
The plate or follower is made 
of IXXX tin plate with rounded 
edges, avoiding all wear on the 
sides of the can. A half inch 
hole inthe center of the plate 
prevents suction. The spring 
for satisfactory service. 


Write for prices. 


James Hill Mig. Co., 


Providence, R. I, 


Established 1844, 


BENJ. BUCKLEY’S SON, 


(WM. J. BUCKLEY) Gun Mill, Paterson, N. J. 


Manufacturer of all kinds of SPINDLES, FLYERS, 
RINGS, TUBES, CAPS, etc., for Cotton, Silk, 
Flax, Woolen and Worsted Machinery. 
Roving Spindles and Flyers a Specialty. Light Forgings, | 
REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS. 


SILK MILL SUPPLIES | 


OF EVERY KIND AND DESCRIPTION 
Also Power Transmission Supplies for General Mill Use. 


Allento Reed, Harness 
1. A. HALL & CO. ond tan Guenter Oo 
Paterson, N. J. Allentown, Pa. 


WARD & VANDECRIFT, 


Successors to The Bridesburg Mfg. Co. 


bic, ot SI INDLES, 


For Cotton, Woolen, Worsted, Silk and Flax Machinery. 
Manufacturers and Repairers. Also Flyers, Steel Capa, 
Bolsters, Steps, Tubes, E 


EeLMER, SaALEm co., . NM. J. 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


INDIAN ORCHARD, [IASS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Metallic Rolls 


Especially adapted for Cotton 
Mills. 25 to 33 per cent more 
Production Guaranteed. 
Weight Reduced 33 to 50 per 
eent. No Leather Covering Bill. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 


CURTIS & MARBLE MCH. CO. 


WORCESTER, e MASS. 


FEARNAUGHT PICKER, 


Wool Burring and Picking Machinery. 
Cloth Finishing Machinery. 


Eureka Fire Hose 


THE BEST FIRE HOSE MADE. 
For use in 


Cotton Mills, 
Woolen Mills 
and Factories. 


Seamless Woven aud 
Rubber lined EUREKA 
COTTON HOSE, has no 
equal. Send for circu, 
lar and testimonials. 
Awarded Gold Medal at the St. Louis Exposition, 1904. 


EURERA FIRE HOSE Co. 
13 Barclay St., New York, N. Y. 
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TORRANCE MEG. CO. 


rompatent AUTOMATIC BALLING MACHINE 


With all the latest improvements for Wool Cards, The latest 
and best and only Feed that will make yarn positively even. 


ALSO 


CHOQUETTE WASTE SAVER. Saves card fly 


Write for particulars. 


FOSTER SUPERHEATERS 


Greatly increase wapacity and per- 
manent efficiency of st-am ‘turbines. 


Power Specialty Company, 


BOSTON: 10 Post Office Square. NEW YORK: 111 Broadway 


Key Seating Attachment t 


FOR 


Whiton Gear Cutter 


We offer an attachment for use with our Gear Cutting Machine, to eut key 
seats for the Woodruff System of Keying. Write for description, circulars 
and price. 


THE D. E. WHITON MACHINE CoO., 
19 Oak Street, New London, Conn. 


VULCANIZED RuBBER ROLLS FoR ALL MECHANICAL PuRPOSES 


Also Power 
Wringers of 
all Sizes and 
Descriptions 


THE AMERICAN WRINGER COMPANY, 99 Chambers St., N. Y. City 


Cutting Machines 


Every Textile Manufacturer has his own special problem. If these problems relate to CLOTH CUTTING in any way, shape or form 
we are always glad to volunteer our help in solving them. 


61 Poplar Street © C Special Textile 
61 Poplar sv Cameron Machine Co. sir isners 
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‘Look Up) Our Machine Will Save Your Oil 
eur list of « Stock Gears” in} - @NG- Wiping Material. 


our Mew Modern Catalog. 
Tables and Rules for figur- 

ing gears both Beveland Spur. 
This Catalog is—Free. 


























It’s a small leak but it’s all meat ; why not stop it? 
Many of the mills throughout thecountry have already 


. a! 
Oma hone eee 


Gear Wheels and Gear Cutting 





done so. Look up the expense and then let us send 
Grant’s Treatise on Gears, $1. 


Philadelphia GEAR Works 


Inc. 


you a machine of suitable size. It costs almost 
nothing to operate. 


The Oil and Waste Saving Machine Co. 


1307 Real Estate Trust Building, PHILADELPHIA. 


GEO. B. GRANT, Pres. & M. E. 





PHILADELPHIA 


The “Reliance” 


brand of oak tanned, short lup leather belting is so 
generally specified by discriminating buyers, be- 
cause Experience has taught them that it isthe best 
1nd therefore the cheapest, 









ALL TYPES OF CRANES HOISTS, OVER- 
HEAD TROLLEY SYSTEMS, TROLLEYS, 
SWITCHES, ETC. 


| f 433 : 
158 


Catalog GRANES Free 


NORTHERN ENGINEERING WORKS, 
DETROM MICHIGAN ~ V.SA. 
22 Chene Street 
New York, 120 Liberty St. Chicago, 405 Monandock Block 
Philadelphia, Land Title Building 











Write for catalog and prices to 


Chicago Belting Company, 
Chicago and Philadelphia. 


HYMAN SuPPLyY Co., Wilmington, N. C. 
MALLARY MILL SUPPLY Co., Macon, Ga. 




















WRAPPING PAPER 
IN 
Odd Sizes 


For Textile Mills 
















WILLIAM SCHOFIELD CO. 


Krams Ave., formerly Church St., Manayunk, Phila., Pa. 


Textile Machinery 
















we can make for you the just-right size required 








for wrapping your goods, Savestime and paper. Makers of Rag, Wool, Hair and Finishing Pickers, 
Pays big. Write us for full particulars, prices Automatic Square and Cone Willows, “ Schofield” 
lela Intermediate Feed for Cards, Ragand Extract Dust 
T ers, Waste Pullers, Worsted and Shoddy Reels, All 
Kinds of Spike and Slat Aprons. 
J , 

The J. L. N. Smythe Company Special Machinery Built. General Machinery Repairs. 

PAPER & TWINE Philadelphia Relagging Picker Cylinders a Srecialty. 






GREEN FUEL ECONOMIZER || CARDER’S TOOLS 
















LEWIS’ 
COMPANY Lawee" 
CARD 
Sole builders of the Green Fuel Economizer in CLAMPs. 


the United States. Also Fans for Mechanical 
Draft, Conveying Materials, Drying and M oist- 
ening, etc. Blowers and Exhausters, Steam 
Heating Coils and the Green Air Heater. 
Heating and Ventilating apparatus. Send for 
Book “ TW” on Fuel Economy and Fan Cat- 
alog. 


GREEN FUEL ECONOMIZER CO., Matteawan, N. Y. 





















Gardner & Reid’s Card Tooth Raiser 


For setting up Bent Teeth of Card Clothing. Alsoa variety 
of other tools used by Carders and Manufacturers. 
Send for circular. 


WM. H. BROWN CO. Woncksten,* mass. 






July 1907 MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


aucune ARLINGTON MACHINE Works “us2t" 
FINISHING ARTHUR BIRCH SEWING 
MACHINERY ARLINCTON HEICHTS, MASS. MACHINES 


THE CHAFFEE PATENT CLOTH BOARD, 
Made of paper and weed, 


Needs no covers, ~ 
Their Cost Will not split antl LIGHT 


or warp; 


» _ 7 BRO 
in Freight, eet te BOARDS. SHAPE EE BuTHENS cri Strong 


. Sewing Machine Belting, Press Boards, Belt Hooks, Lace Leather, Leather 

Belting, Latch Needles, Oilers of every description, Mill Baskets and 

Brooms, Mill Bandin Rings and Springs, Packings of alll — 
Fire Pails. Shears and t 


K. W. Murphey & Co. 


28" sna Mill Supplies 


An Essential tothe @ecs SS 
Weave Room 


WE ARE HEADQUARTERS 


S.A. FELTON & SON CO. “sczest=z2, The Loom Duster 


R. Fi. FOOD | KILBURN, LINCOLN & CO., 


1842-44-46 GERMANTOWN AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Successor to THOMAS RAMSDEN, FALL RIVER, MASS. 


Maker of 


Worsted Machinery 


For Preparing, Finishing Gills and Drawing Boxes 


timmers, Cloth Knives, Et. w& 


New Screws made and 
old ones repaired and thoroughly case-hardened. For PLAIN and FANCY WEAVING 
Repairs and new parts for curled hair machinery, _ 
of every description made. Change Gears, 5-8, 7-16, 3-8 and Represented im the South by 


14 inch pitch kept on hand. All kinds of new Fluted . ARLO 
Rollers, for Combs, Gills, Drawing and Spinning; also @ A. BOSEINS, oo & TTB, N. 0, 
Refluting old ones. Improv ed Roller Covering Mac 


Elliot FOR PRINT WORKS, ee 
GINGHAM AND Fluted Rolls, Pressers for Flyers 
. ’ 
Cloth Folder cae AND GENERAL MACHINERY 
BLEACHERIES, Specialties made of Renecking, Refluting, —, and 


and M e a 4 U r e r ETC., ETC. Honing ofall kinds of Rolls. Flyers Repaired and Fitted 


° with any desired style of Pressers, Spindles Straightened, 
Manufactured by Send for circular. Restepped and Retopped. 


ELLIOT & HALL, 5414 Hermon St., Worcester,Mass. | Box 528. FALL RIVER, MASS. 
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Entire Outfits for New Mills, or small and odd 
N ¥ HIN G items that you don’t know just where to obtain, 
can be found at the 
AMERICAN SUPPLY CO., 


ene ss 1 ee. See 


ASHWORTH BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Card Clothing of Every Description 


FALL, RIVER, MASS. 


Thread and Silk Ss ee O O L 5 of any description 


made from one piece, up to 6” long and 8° dia. 











We are located in the best white birch region. Our work and prices seem to 
satisfy the most particular customers. We can give any finish desired, Estimates 
; furnished on samples submitted. 


i. is. TEBBETS & CO., 





Locke’s Mills, Me. 


LATEST PATENT. 


Hall’s “Can’t Slip” Spindle. 


CORRESPOYDENCE SOLICITED. 


I. A. HALL @ CoO., Paterson, N. J. 


BALE-TIES ana BUCKLES 
BOX STRAPPING aris. 


Samples and prices on reguest. 


ACME FLEXIBLE CLASP CoO. 


NEW YORK, 28 Elm S8t. CHICAGO, 2832-40 Archer Ave. 


Pulley and Gear Forcer. 


We build a simple, powerful and very effective machine to remove gears 
and pulleys from shafting. Many mills use them. Only costs $8.00. Saves 
its cost in time and breakage. 


BAMFORD & SIIITH, Pascoag, R. I. 


ea e J. WALDER, Paterson, N. J. 
MAILS. @| REEDS, HARNESSES, LINGOES; 


Liberal Discount te Dealers. SHUTTLES AND QUILLS. 












Shaw’s “‘ Victor” Travelers 


Manufactured by 


VICTOR SHAW RINC TRAVELER CO. 


Incorporated 1899. 
23 Sabin Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 























July 1907 TEXTILE DIRECTORY 








Hundreds of new mills 


Thousands of changes reported 
by the 


Oiliclal 
American Textile Directory 


1907-1908 Edition—out in July. 
Compiled by the Textile World Record. 


This directory has many features zot found in any other. Its accuracy, 
convenient arrangement and completeness make it well nigh indispensable 
to all business houses desiring to reach the textile mills by mail or by 
traveling men. Over 13,000 different concerns listed. 


19 Textile Maps showing cities and towns 
where textile establishments are located 


A complete Directory of the Mills including Cotton, Woolen, Knitting, 
Silk, Flax and Jute Mills of the United States, Canada and Mexico together 
with the Dyeing and Finishing Works, Bleacheries, Print Works and other 
Textile Establishments, with full information about each one. 


Many other features of great value including Yarn Trade Index, Mills 
with Worsted Machinery, Textile Mills in Mexico, Builders of Textile 
Machinery and Dealers in Mill Supplies, Dealers and Brokers in 
Wool, Cotton, Shoddy, and Extracts, Wholesale Rag Dealers, Selling 
Agents and Dry Goods Commission Houses, Manufacturing Clothiers, 
Suit and Cloak Manufacturers, Etc., Etc. 

Two EDITIONS 


Office, (Large Size,) $3.00 Travellers’, (Smaller and Flexible,) $2.00 
Combination Price, Travellers’ Edition with Textile World Record, one year, $3.00 


Send your order now and get one early 


Lord & Nagle Company 


Textile Publishers, 144 Congress St., Boston 
New York Philadelphia Chicago 
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tion —the Result of the Cilbreth System 


We can offer no_ better 
evidence of the dependable 
speed achieved in reinforced 
concrete construction as a 
result of the Gilbreth system 
and the cost-plus a-fixed-sum 
contract than the contract 
which we recently completed 
for the Minterburn Mills 
Company, at Rockville, Ct. 

This contract called for 
the erection of a five-story 
building, 58 x 294 feet, with 
a 39 x 66 feet dye house 
forming an extension; a 
boiler and engine house, 50 
x 77 feet g inches and a 
pump house 13 x 23 feet. 
The buildings are of rein- 
forced concrete throughout, 
including the columns, walls, 
girders, beams, floors, stair- 
ways, roofs, etc. The flcors 
are designed for a live load 
of 150 pounds per square 
foot. 

The buildings were dc- 
signed by and erected under 
the supérvision of C. R. 
Makepeace & Co., mill en- 
giners, of Providence, R. I, 
and are the most important 
examples of reinforced con- 
crete construction in the 
INTERIOR VIEW OF COMPLETED BUILDING, textile industry. 


FRANK B. CILBRETH, Ceneral Contractor 


EASTERN OFFICE WESTERN OFFICE 
34 W. 26th ST., NEW YORK 604 MISSION ST., SAN FRANCISCO 


























CONCRETE DEPARTMENT 
Unde writers Engineering and Construction Co., 1170 Broadway, New York 









CANADIAN CORRESPONDENT 
DOMINION ENCINEERINC & CONSTRUCTION CO., MONTREAL 
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Dependable Speed in Reinforced Concrete Construc- 
tion —the Result of the Cilbreth System 


The owners were badly in [ED 
need of these buildings and 
demanded a quick job from 
us. Every day lost in the 
completion of the plant meant 
not only the loss of interest 
on the investment and the 
loss of orders that could not 
be executed—it also meant 
the loss of customers. 

The contract was signed 
late in September of Jast 
year, and actual work was 
begun on the toth of 
October. Despite the trou- 
ble we had with the rail- 
roads in securing prompt 
deliveries of material, despite the fact that 
much of the concreting was done in freezing 
weather, the entire job was completed in sev- 
enty working days. The appended letter from 
the Minterburn Mills Company is a convinc- 
ing testimonial to our methods. 

Under the cost-plus-a-fixed-sum contract the 
only preliminaries necessary before work was 
commenced were a reasonably approximate 
idea of the cost and scope of the work 
and an agreement as to the fixed 
sum. 

As a rule, under the cost-plus-a-fixed-sum 
contract, work is commenced before anything 
but the ground plan is made. Then, as the 
work progresses, the plans can be made or 
changed to suit the conditions of the hour and 
absolutely without the terror of extras. 


FRANK B. CILBRETH, Ceneral 


EASTERN OFFICE 
34 W. 26th ST., NEW YORK 


an | 
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EXTERIOR VIEW OF THE COMPLETED BUILDING 


THE MINTERBURN MILLS CO 
Manufacturers of Woolen and 
Worsted Goods. 

Rockville, Conn. 


Mar, 8, 1907. 
Frank B. Gilbreth 
New York. 
Dear Ssir.— 

Since you have completed 
our building for us and a final settle- 
ment has been made, we think it only 
just that we give you some word re- 
garding the way we feel toward you. 

We were in a hurry for our build. 
ing and we therefore demunded a 
quick job. This you gave us by com 
pleting the work in 70 working days. 

Your methods have met with 
our approval and your fairness in set- 
tlements«fall kinds have been most 
comendable and unusual. 

In short you gave us what we 
wanted in the time we had left for com- 
pletion and in a way which we like. 

Yours very truly, 

The Minterburn Mills Co. 
M. C. MASON, Treas. 


Contractor 


WESTERN OFFICE 
604 MISSION ST., SAN FRANCISCO 


CONCRETE DEPARTMENT 


Unde writers Engineering and Construction Co., 1170 Broadway, New York 


CANADIAN CORRESPONDENT 
DOMINION ENCINEERINC & CONSTRUCTION CO., MONTREAL 
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Practical Books 
For Textile Men 


Standard books for all classes of textile men. Each 
volume by a recognized authority. 


WOOL DYEING 


By W. M. Gardner. 2 Volumes; Illustrated. 


MERCERIZATION 


Price $5.00, express prepaid. 





In 2 Volumes. Vol. I., 250 Pages, Illustrated; Vol. II., 50 Cards of Mercerized 
Samples. Price $7.50, express prepaid. 


CARPET MANUFACTURING 


By Fred Bradbury. Over 300 Pages; Illustrated. 


TECHNOLOGY OF TEXTILE DESIGN 


By E. A. Posselt. 380 Pages; 1,500 Illustrations. 


Price $3,00, express prepaid. 


Price $5.00, express prepaid. 


MANUAL OF WEAVE CONSTRUCTION 


By Ivo Kastanek. Arranged for American Practice by S. S. Dale, 
trated. Price $1.00, postage paid. 


PRINCIPLES OF WORSTED SPINNING 


By Howard Priestman. 300 Pages; Illustrated. 


Freely Illus- 





Price $2.50, express prepaid. 


CHEMISTRY AND PRACTICE OF FINISHING (Cotton) 


By Percy Bean and William McCleary. 600 Pages; Illustrated. Price $15.00, 
express prepaid. 


PRACTICAL TREATISE ON MULE SPINNING (Cotton) 


By Thos. Thornley. 645 Pages; Illustrated. Price $3.50, express prepaid. 


Descriptive catalogue of 125 textile books mailed 
free on application. 








Lord & Nagle Company, Publishers, Boston 
MOO SAMNRO MNCAB RI cs) 
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MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 





ROPE VS. BELT. 


The accompanying illustration strikingly em- 
phasizes two very important advantages of 
** AMERICAN ” Transmission Rope over leather 
belting :—space economy and low first cust. 

The belt transmits 75 HP.—the two ropes 
80 HP. 

For the same Horsepower transmitted belt 
pulleys must be 100% to 150% wider. 

The first cost of belting for a given horsepower 
always is greater than rope—often as much as 
100% to 300% greater or more. 

Power may be transmitted in amy direction, in 
almost avy amount, to almost any distance by 
means of AMERICAN ROPE. 

It will pay you to send for our “ Blue Book of 
Rope Transmission.” 


COPIES FREE. 


The American Manufacturing Co. 


Manila, Sisal and Jute Cordage 


65 WALL ST., = NEW YORK CITY 
Boston Office, Ames Bldg. 
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CONTINENTAL 
COLOR AND CHEMICAL CO. 


Succcessors to 


KUTTROFF, PICKHARDT & CO. 
FARBENFABRIKEN OF ELBERFELD CO. 


Sole importers of the products manufactured by 


BADISCHE ANILIN & SODA FABRIK, 
Ludwigshafen a/Rhein, Germany, 


FARBENFABRIKEN, vormars FRIEDR. BAYER & CO., 
Elberfeld, Germany, 


Sole agents for 


HUDSON RIVER ANILINE COLOR WORKS, 
Albany, New York. 


128 Duane STREET - NEW YORK 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Boston - - - 32 India Street 
Providence’ - 80 So. Water Street 
Philadelphia, 11 No. Water Street 
Chicago - 228 Randolph Street 
Charlotte, N.C. - Trust Building 


Montreal, Can. - 6 Lemoine Street 
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Published Monthly by 


LORD & NAGLE COMPANY, 


FRANK L,. NAGLE, President. HENRY G. LORD, Treasurer. 


144 Congress Street. Boston, 


Publication and Editorial Office 


119 South 4th St., Philadelphia. 123 Liberty St., New York. 463 Bast 42nd St., Chicago. 
Entered at the Boston Post Office as Second-Class Mail Matter. 
SAMUEL 5S. DALE, Editor. E. A. POSSELT, Editor Process Department. 


Subscription and Directory Rates. 
The Textile World Record, including Annual Official Directory, (Traveler’s Edition), ‘ $3.00 per year 
The Textile World Record, without the Directory, ein, ant er ena) ee $2.00 per year 
The Directory alone is $2.00 per copy for the Traveler’s Edition; $3 00 for Office Edition, 
The American Directory of Knitting Trade is ae ° ° ° ° ° 
For Foreign Countries the Textile World Record without Directory (postage paid) 
For Foreign Countries the Textile World Record with Directory (postage paid) 
The Dyer’s Supplementis . . . . « “ . . $1.00 per yeas 


Remit by Express Order, Postal Money Order, Cheque or Registered Letter to Boston Office. 


° $1.00 per copy 
$3.00 per year 
° . ° $4.00 per year 


Advertising Rates. 


WANTS, FOR SALE, ETC. If set solid under Classified advertisements, Special Notices, or Second-hand Machunery headings, 
15 cents per line, each issue, if replies are to come in care of TEXTILE WorLD RecorD to be forwarded; 10 cents per line if repl 
are direct to advertiser, Count seven words to the line, 
If displayed $2.00 per inch, single column, each issue. 
ash must accompany order for transient ads. 


REGULAR ADVERTISEMENTS, Rate cards seni on application. 


Date of Publication. 
THE TEXTILE WORLD RECORD IS PUBLISHED ON THE 12th OF EACH MONTH. 


Copy for regular advertisements must reach publication office by the 25th of month preceding date of issue to insure proper attention, 

Transient ads., Wants, For Sale, etc., to go on Classified pages can be taken up to the 4th of the month of publication, 

Weare always pleased to co-operate with advertisers in preparing attractive advertisements, and strongly recommend frequemt 
ehange of copy, which increases the interest, and, therefore, the beneficial results of the advertising. We will cheerfully change copy as 
often as may be desired, providing it reaches us in time, but we cannot promise changes for next issue unless received as above stated, 


The Official American Textile Directory 


is published annually in the spring by Lorp & NaGie Co, Itis a book of about 600 pages, well printed and bound, Office Editior 
$3.00. Traveler’s Edition, $2.00. 
Part I, Contains a complete directory of all the textile establishments in the United States and Canada. 


made, the number of sets of cards, spindles, looms, whether and what they dye or finish, steam or water power, who the selling agents 
are, the names of the officers, superintendent and buyer, 


ere are 22 textile maps; gives oe of town and railroad connections, 


It tells what goods are 


Part II. Is the Yarn Trade Index, containing classified lists of yarn spinners, arranged according to kind of yarn, size and number 
spun, etc. All the mills with worsted machinery are included in this section. 

Part III, Contains Classified List of mills doing order and commission work, also dyeing, finishing, bleaching and printing 
establishments, classified according to the kind of work done, and so far as possible giving width of goods handled; also shoddy, 
extract and flock manufacturers and wool scouring establishments. 

Part IV. Manufacturer’s Selling Agents and Dry Goods Commission Merchants, giving the name and address of concern, 
character of goods handled, different departments, with managers, list of manufacturing clothiers, and suit and cloak manufacturers, 
giving specialties and buyers’ names. AA list of city offices of textile mills is given. 

Part V. Dealers and Brokers in raw materials anc stock, including wool and shoddy dealers and brokers, cotton dealers and 
brokers, factors and buyers and wholesale rag dealers making a speciality of textile interests. 


Part VI. Buyers Index of Textile Machinery and Supplies, and statistics showing textile machinery in the United States, giving 
spindles, looms, knitting machines, etc. 


The Directory of the Knitting Trade in the United States and Canada 


ds published early each year by Lorpv & NaGie Co, It is a complete directory of all the establishments in the United States and 
Canada manofacturing knit goods. It gives the location of the mill, the capital stock, names of the officers, superintendant and buyer, 
class of goods made, the machinery, including number of knittng machines and sewing machines, selling agents, if 1 en in most 
cases the class of yarn bought. It also contains a list of commission houses making a specialty of an ee s, and jobbers and large 


retailers having knit goods department, in most cases giving the names of manager in charge of knit goo The book is small so that 
& may be carried in the pocket, Price is $1.00. 
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C. & K. Duck Looms 


are especially designed and constructed to meet 
the exacting demands of duck weaving. 

q@ They maintain the standard of excellence for 
this work, established by all Crompton & 


Raab 2 ert ee <e- 


Knowles looms for other fabrics. 

@ Built in six styles—for light, intermediate, 
medium, heavy, extra heavy and special extra 
heavy duck. The above illustration shows the 


extra heavy construction. 


Write for information. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


Builders of Looms for all Fabrics 


Worcester, Mass. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Monthly Comment . ; 

The Cotton Exchange Problem ; ; 
A Textile Chemist’s Experiences in the United States 7 
Seasonable Fabrics . 

Ramie Again 

Unwarranted Disc rimination 

When are Cloths Tender? 

Man and Machinery 


TEXTILE PROCESSES. 
Our Textile School—Improvement in Shuttle Box Operating Mech- 
anism—Woolen Carding . . ° 

Grinding and Setting Woolen and W orsted Cloth Shears j 

New Fibre Processes . 

Power Required for W oolen Machinery . 

English Notes . 

The Manufacture of Horsehair ii in England . 

How to Advance in a Cotton Mill . 

Jute Finishing 

Preparing White Wool ‘for Mixtures 

Plan for a Small Woolen Mill — 

Process to Increase the Strength of Tin Weighted Silk . 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS . 
KNITTING DEPARTMENT. 


Knit Goods Situation—The Manufacture of Braid in the United 
States—A Warp Knitting Machine—The ‘ Boss” Full Automatic 
Knitting Machine—Cost Accounting—Knitting Mill News . 

New MACHINERY AND PROCESSES . 


DYEING, BLEACHING, PRINTING, ETC. 
Discharging and Stripping with Hyraldite—Dyeing,; Machines— 
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Mitt News. 
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New PUBLICATIONS . 
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TEXTILE TRADE-MARKS REG ISTERED 

Woot MARKET. 

CoTTON MARKET 

YARN MARKET . 

RaG AND SHODDY MAREET . 

DyEsS AND CHEMICALS . 


Textile and Technical Books. 


We sell all textile books at publishers’ prices. We publish technical books, 
especially on textile subjects, and make liberal arrangements with authors. 


Correspondence. 


We solicit correspondence on textile subjects. Articles accepted will be paid 
for. Name and address must always be given, not necessarily for publication. 
Subscribers are invited to make free use of our Questions and Answers Depart- 
ment; correspondence is strictly confidential. 
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HOWARD & BULLOUGH, | 
AMERICAN MACHINE COMPANY, LTD. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
Cc. E. RILEY, Treas. 


Southern Office 
Boston Office, 65 Franklin St. 814-815 Empir.s Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


WE INVITE YOUR 
INVESTIGATION AND 
COMPARISON 


MACHINERY 


Hopper Bale 
Openers 


Feeders 
Openers 
Breaker 
Lappers 
Intermediate 


an 
Finisher 
Lappers 


Rev. Flat 
Cards 


Drawing 
Frames 


Slubbing 
Frames 


Intermediate 


Frames 


SE FOR DES- NEW PATTERN SPINNING FRAMES 
CRIPTIVE CIRCU- IMPROVED TWISTERS 

LARS WITH LISTS OF For Wet or Dry Work 

me. CONE WINDERS 

WARPERS 

SLASHERS 





LIBRARY of CORGRESS | 
Two Copies Rocelved | 
JUL BY 1907 | 
Copyright Entry 
oS. /9¢ 
cLAss “% KKe., No. 
)40a2A97)) 
COPY B. 


TEXTILE 


Wor.Lp REcorp 


COMBINING 


The Textile World and Textile Record. 


JULY, 1907 


Monthly Comment. 


Cotton Exchanges. 


33 (NEw SERIES.) 


In the discussion that has raged over the 
system of dealing in cotton on exchanges, 
the public has been favored with the views 
of exchange managers, cotton planters, cot- 
ton spinners, bankers, the more or less duly 
authorized representatives of all these spe 
cial interests, as well as with the views of 
editors, whose business it is to discuss all 
questions of current interest. In all the re- 
cent torrent of however, the one 
thing conspicuous by its absence has been a 
careful statement of conclusions by one who 
has applied the scientific method to the 
study of the question. 


words, 


This deficiency we are able to supply in 
this issue by presenting the article entitled, 
“The Cotton Exchange Problem,” by Prof. 
S. J. Chapman, of the University of Man- 
chester, Eng. He has studied the question 
for years without the slightest selfish inter- 
est in any of its many commercial phases, 
and with the sole object of determining the 
truth. Knowing how great was the need of 
a clear understanding of the elementary 
principles governing trading in cotton, we 
arranged with Prof. Chapman for the prep- 
aration and publication of his article in this 
issue. It is especially opportune at this time 
of peaceful revolution, when the public has 
taken the bit in its teeth and is dragging 


many of our institutions from their ancient 


locations. It is a clear, careful statement of 
what the investigator believes to be the 
truth, and by one who is not afraid to say 
“I do not know,’’—in this respect in striking 
contrast to the large number who “know it 
all.” 

We commend Prof. Chapman’s article to 
all interested in the cotton exchange prob- 
lem, and particularly to the Bureau of Cor- 
porations at Washington, which is now en- 
gaged in investigating the question by the 
authority of Congress. 

a 


Profits in Artificial Silk. 


The reports for 1905 of several French and 
German artificial silk mills disclose some re- 
markable profits. The French Chardonnet 
Co., with a capital of $400,000, reports a 
profit of $880,000, paying a dividend of 50 
per cent. and carrying the balance to the re- 
serve. The Vereinigte Glanzstoff-Fabriken, 
at Elberfeld, Germany, report a profit of 
$500,000 with a capital of $625,000. The 
Vereinigte Kunstseide-Fabriken, of Frank- 
fort made a profit of $600,000 on a capital of 
$875,000. While these profits seem enor- 
mous as compared with the capital, the large 
surplus funds of the companies should be 
taken into consideration, as they are in fact 
equal to so much working capital. 
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S. N. D. North on Tariff Revision. 


[We take pleasure in publishing in its 
entirety, as suggested by the writer, the fol- 
lowing letter from Mr. North, whose views 
are of especial interest because of the prom- 
inent part he has taken for years in the revi- 
sion of the tariff. We will comment here on 
but one sentence from Mr. North’s letter. 
He says: “I do not think there can exist 
any doubt, in the minds of disinterested stu- 
dents of public opinion, that this revision 
when undertaken, must be a revision down- 
wards.” That statement could have been 
made with equal force in 1892, just before 
the Wilson bill atrocity. What the Ameri- 
can people need now, as then, is not “stu- 
dents of public opinion,” but students of the 
public welfare to guide them, and who, like 
William McKinley, are ready to go down to 
defeat and political annihilation in defense of 
the principle of protection to American in- 
dustry. 

However opinions may differ as to Mr. 
North’s recommendation of a horizontal re- 
duction as a method of revising the present 
tariff schedules, there can be no difference 
of opinion regarding the clearness, force, 
precision and unreserved frankness with 
which he makes his recommendation. 
Would that all statesmen in and out of office 
might follow his example in this respect. 
Ed. ] 

Department of Commerce and Labor, 
Bureau of the Census, 
Washington, July 1, 1907. 
Mr. Samuel S. Dale, Editor Textile World Record. 
Boston, Mass. 

Dear Sir: I beg to acknowledge receipt of your 
letters of June 14 and 24, requesting a copy of my 
address before the Alumni Association of the 
Philadelphia Textile School, in order that you may 
obtain from it “an explanation of the general for- 
eign trade policy (of the administration) upon 
which the commercial agreement with Germany is 
based 4 

My Philadelphia talk made no reference what- 
ever to the commercial agreement with Germany, 
and therefore would be of no service to you. I did 
not give it to the press for what seemed a good 
and sufficient reason, viz: It was an expression of 
my personal views on the subject of our future 
trade relations with other countries. I had no au- 
thority to speak for the administration or any part 
of it. In fact, in some respects my opinions as 
stated at Philadelphia do not coincide with those 


I understand to be held by the Department of 
State. I was confident that, in view of my asso- 





ciation with the German negotiations, anything 
said by me would be construed by the press as a 
more or less official utterance, and the publication 
might therefore result in misunderstanding. Your 
letter proves that I was right. 

If my personal views on the subject are of any 
value to you, and on the understanding that they 
are not to be construed as representing “the views 
of the administration,” I will be glad to. briefly 
outline them. I believe they are substantially in 
accord with the resolutions unanimously adopted 
at the recent convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers in New York. 

I believe that the tariff situation now existing 
in many foreign countries requires the United 
States, for her own protection and for the pro- 
motion of her foreign trade in manufactures, to 
adopt the maximum and minimum tariff system, 
with commercial treaties or agreements based 
thereon. The sooner we adopt this policy, the 
more rapidly we can develop that trade. 

I believe that our present tariff should be made 
the maximum tariff, and that the minimum tariff 
should be based upon section 4 of the Dingley 
tariff act of 1897. That section was framed with 
great care, in the conviction that the 20 per cent. 
reduction of duties for which it provides, could be 
applied to imports from any country extending 
equivalent concessions to the United States, with- 
out injury to any American industry. If this was 
true at the time of its enactment, it must certainly 
be true after a lapse of ten years during which the 
United States has experienced an industrial de- 
velopment surpassing that of all other nations. 

Most unfortunately, the 4th section of the Ding- 
ley tariff act was limited in time, to two years 
from the date of the passage of the act, and is 
therefore now inoperative. I believe it should be 
re-enacted, at the next session of Congress, with- 
out this time limit. If there happen to be some 
few industries which would suffer, by reason of a 
20 per cent. reduction from existing duties, or if 
any weak spots in the existing tariff have been 
developed by experience, suitable provision should 
be made therefor, in the same law which re-enacts 
section 4 

I believe that the legislation above outlined, if 
promptly and properly enacted, would do away, 
for the present at least, with the otherwise inevi- 
table necessity for a wholesale tariff revision, with 
all that that involves. It does not seem wise to 
disturb the present tariff until after the best use 
has been made of its high rates of duty to secure 
from other countries the best tariff concessions 
they offer to any other nations. 

I have spoken of tariff revision as inevitable, un- 
less this intermediate step is taken. This is only 
an individual opinion. But it is proper to add 
that my intercourse with public men from all parts 
of the country, justifies the statement that there 
exists a practically unanimous conviction that the 
next Republican national platform must and will 
contain a distinct and unequivocal pledge that im- 
mediately after the Presidential election, the Re- 
publican party, if successful in that election, will 
proceed to revise the tariff, at an extra session of 
Congress. I do not think there can exist any 
donbt, in the minds of disinterested students of 
public opinion, that this revision, when undertaken, 
must be a revision downwards. 
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You realize the disturbing effect upon all busi- 
ness which always accompanies a general over- 
hauling of the tarifi. I have seen this effect, at 
close range, in J&890, 1894, and 1897. The longer 
a similar experience can be postponed, the better, 
in my judgment, for the business and material in- 
terests of the country. The procedure I have 
above outlined would postpone it for several years; 
for it would result in a very substantial and uni- 
form reduction of duties—one-fifth of existing 
rates—withont disturbing business to any appre- 
ciable extent. The moment such a proposition 
was favorably entertained by Congress, every man 
ufacturer would be able to adjust himself to the 
new situation involved, and go right on with his 
business, very much as though nothing was about 
to happen. And the widespread sentiment de- 
manding tariff revision would accept the law as, 
on the whole, the best adiustment of this enor 
mously important question which could be effected 
from the point of view of the uninterrupted pros 
perity of the country, at the present time. 

If the same law which re-enacts section 4 of the 
Dingley tariff should provide for a permanent 
tariff commission, to study existing conditions 
with respect to each and every industry, as deter- 
mined by sworn testimony and expert investiga- 
tion, and to report to Congress from time to time 
the exact rate of duty necessary to equalize wage 
and other conditions, as between this and other 
countries, I believe the American people would pa 
tiently await the results of the commission’s work; 
and that thus in due time this purely business 
question would be taken out of partisan politics, 
and hereafter determined on purely business 
grounds. We shall never have a better oppor- 
tunity to establish our revenue and tariff system 
upon a scientific basis. The time will sometime 
come when this will be done; and the time to do 
it is now. 

The views herein expressed are not of recent 
growth. In 1902 I wrote and published in the 
Bulletin of the National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers, of which association I was then 
secretary, a paper entitled, “The Need for a Per- 
manent Tariff Commission,” in which I went at 
lencth into the argument in its favor, concluding 
with the statement that with such a commission 
properly organized “it would be possible in the 
course of time to do away altogether with the de- 
moralizing practice of periodical wholesale tariff 
revision.” 

In this connection one statement you make calls 
for comment. You speak of “the break between 
me and my former associates.” I have no evi- 
dence that any such break has occurred. I am as 
good a protectionist today as I ever was. I al- 
ways differed with some of my associates on some 
of the details of tariff policy; and I doubt if there 
are any among them who would question my 
right to entertain my own convictions on matters 
of public policy, or would regard those convic 
tions as supplying any reason for the alienation of 
former friendships. 

Recurring to the German commercial agree- 
ment, I have just written, at the request of the 
editor of “American Industries.” published by the 
National Association of Manufacturers, a full ex- 
planation of the reasons for and the probable 
effect of the new customs regulations which con- 
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stitute a part of that agreement, to which I refer 
you 
I think I have successfully demonstrated that 
these new regulations, taken together, will result 
in the most effective remedy for the great evil of 
undervaluation which has ever yet been devised. 
Should you care to do so, you are at liberty to 
print this letter, provided you publish it in its 
entirety 
Very truly yours, 
S. N. D. North, 
Director 


—_——_ 


The Compulsory Working of Patents. 


In our comments on the Philadelphia con- 
vention of the American Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ Association, we coupled our refer- 
ence to Otis Draper’s excellent 
paper on “Patents” with a suggestion that 
Mr. Draper take an early opportunity to 
state his views on the international phase of 
the patent question. 


“cc 


George 


This he has done in a 
Cotton Chats.” His state- 
ment of the case, which follows, is of especial 
interest in connection with the officially re- 
ported intention of a large German dyestuff 
company to establish branch works in Eng- 
land, as a result of the impending legislation 
making the validity of British patents of for- 
eign inventions contingent on their being 
worked in the United Kingdom: 


recent issue of 


In the printed comment on the paper on patents 
presented at Philadelphia, the question is asked 
why the author did not discuss the making the 
validity of a patent contingent on it being worked, 
calling attention to the fact that foreign inventors 
can absolutely prevent the use of their ideas in 
our country by patenting them without allowing 
anyone to work the same, and thereby force us to 
buy in their country if we need the article in 
question. In the first place, the writer has never 
heard of such a case in actual practice, and, sec- 
ondly, such a change in our system would intro 
duce evils of far greater magnitude. Our govern- 
ment does not allow a patentee to claim more 
than he can disclose. It does not often allow 
broad patent claims. An inventor, therefore, who 
has really discovered a valuable invention in 
mechanism, may, by his own discovery, have 
pointed out to clever minds, a dozen, or even a 
hundred, ways of producing similar results, ré 
quiring many patents to secure protection. Now, 
if one mechanism will accomplish a result prop 
erly, it would be folly to insist on having a dozen, 
or a hundred, different mechanisms manufactured, 
especially if all the patents were owned by the 
same company. In our spindle business, we con- 
trolled over 400 patents at one time; but the trade 
would have been perplexed and upset if we were 
made to offer 400 different mechanisms to them 
for selection. It would also be a needless hard- 
ship for us to be prepared to furnish 400 different 
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mechanisms to customers, the expenses of such 
preparation being necessarily added to the costs 
of our business and the prices of our products. 

An inventor is often limited in the scope of his 
claims through carelessness or incompetency in 
his patent attorney. Such errors may be obviated 
at times by taking out other patents covering the 
constructions made free through the limitations of 
the original patent. Even here, it would be need- 
less waste if all the patented constructions must be 
put in actual working. 

There are foreign countries that insist on hav- 
ing patents worked. This usually means nothing 
but extra trouble and expense to an inventor, who 
may have to arrange for the manufacture and ad- 
vertising of a device which, while patentable, is 
not really ready for the market, or which is taken 
out to protect another patent and is not needed 
in the market. The laws of these countries which 
demand workings are usually met by a perfunctory 
process, which adds about $100 to the inventor’s 
expenses every time such working is necessary. 
These additional expenses make it very difficult 
for a poor inventor in our country to get any 
profit whatever from foreign patents. Of course, 
we could retaliate on foreign inventors by making 
our system more expensive to them; but it is 
questionable as to whether we should change our 
system, which has produced such magnificent re- 
sults, in order to punish those of other countries 
who are using an inferior system, 

SS 


Artificial Dyestuffs. 


Because of the proposed change in the 
English patent law, making the validity of a 
patent depend on its being worked in Eng- 
land, one of the leading artificial dyestuff 
companies in Germany contemplates estab- 
lishing a manufacturing plant in England. 
This announcement appears in a recent issue 
of the “Leipziger Monatschrift fuer Textil- 
Industrie,” along with a number of the an- 
nual reports of these corporations. 

Under existing law the German manufac- 
turer obtains a patent in England, which 
prevents anyone else from producing the 
article on British territory. The German 
law provides that a patent may be cancelled 
if the patented article is not manufactured in 
Germany within three years. Thus both the 
English and the German statutes have been 
calculated to promote the manufacture of 
patented goods in Germany and prevent 
such manufacture in England. 

\rtificial dyestuffs, being the product 
chiefly of patented processes, supply a strik- 
ing illustration of the effect of the patent 
laws in the two countries. The industry, es- 
tablished by an Englishman, Sir William H. 


Perkin, in 1856, has under the influence of 
the patent law languished in the country of 
its birth and grown to vast proportions in 
Germany. Seldom has the efficiency of pro- 
tection in regulating the development of in- 
dustry been more convincingly illustrated 
than in this case, and now additional evi- 
dence of this efficiency is supplied by the 
speed with which the German dyestuff man- 
ufacturers, at the mere prospect of a change 
of the English law, propose to establish 
works in England. Moreover, the effect of 
patent protection is further emphasized by 
the statement in the report of the same cor- 
poration that the Moscow works must be 
greatly enlarged to provide for the Russian 
market, because “the Russian tariff is so 
high as to prohibit imports of artificial dye- 
stuffs from Germany,” while the Russian 
patent law requires that a patent must be 
worked in Russia. 

Second in interest only to that part of the 
report relating to the effect of foreign tariff 
and patent laws, are the financial reports of 
the four companies for the past year, which, 
as summarized from the “Leipziger Monats- 
scrift,” are as follows: 


4 on 
Marks. Capital. 
Capital 76,000, 500 
Manuf’g profit 52,348,705 6844 % 
Charges against profits 16,321,537 
Net profit for year 36,027,168 47% 
Undivided profits.......... 3:035,450 4% 
Profits for distribution 39,062,618 51% 


The net profits of 47 per cent. for the year 
just ended and the 4 per cent. available from 
profits of previous years, making 51 per 
cent. in all, were distributed as follows: 


$ on 
Marks. Capital 


Dividends to stockholders... 23,490,000 30.7% 
Profit sharing 1,999,887 2.6% 
Miscellaneous 3765,209 4.9% 
Added to reserve 6,453,435 8.4% 
Carried forward 3:354,087 4-482 


51. % 


The reports refer to various influences 
affecting the industry, such as the increase 
in the cost of labor and material, the scarcity 
of skilled help and growing competition. 
Nevertheless all agree that the prospects are 
bright for a continuance of the present pros- 
perity. 
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Although the control and much _ the 
larger part of the works are located in Ger- 
many, still the manufacture of artificial dye- 
stuffs is a world industry, which is managed 
to conform to world-wide conditions. It has 
no fixed residence, but settles in Russia, 
Austria, France, England and America as 
readily as in Germany, the only object being 
to conform to existing conditions, either 
natural or political, so as to obtain the low- 
est cost of production and the highest price 
for the finished product. 


——— J? 


The Vienna Cotton Congress. 


A noteworthy feature of the recent Cotton 
Congress at Vienna was the presence of a 
number of representatives from the South, 
who journeyed across the Atlantic to Vienna 
that they might have an opportunity to dis- 
cuss with European manufacturers the vari- 
ous questions agitating the cotton trade. 

The Neue Freie Presse of Vienna reports 
the following Americans in attendance: c. 
B. Barrett, president of the Farmers’ Union; 
E. T. Charles, Walter Clark, Samuel Clough, 
I. M. Johnson, Harvie Jordan, president of 
the Southern Cotton Association; David 
Lubin, Daniel C. Roper, Donald Rose and 
A. S. Terrill. 

While the reports of the proceedings at 
Vienna are necessarily meager, because of 
the distance and the secretive policy still fol- 
lowed by the managers of these affairs, 
there was evidence that this secrecy is being 
relaxed somewhat, bringing the meetings of 
the European Federation nearer to the wide- 
open cotton meetings in America. Every 
association, no matter how public its objects, 
has certain business to transact which does 
not concern the public and which can be at- 
tended to much better in executive session. 

3ut for a congress of cotton spinners to 
meet behind closed doors and dole out 
meager daily reports of the transactions 
after the manner of a conference of colonial 
premiers or of diplomats deciding the ques- 
tion of peace or war between nations, is not 
only to make the cotton congress ridiculous, 
but to prevent the accomplishment of one of 
its most important objects—bringing the 
spinners and planters into more harmonious 
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working relations. The evidence that this 
policy of secrecy has been relaxed is seen 
not only in the presence of the planter’s rep- 
resentatives at Vienna, but in the frank 
statement by E. Travis, chairman of the Or- 
ganization Committee, regarding the main 
object of the Federation. 

In 1904 during the cotton shortage, when 
the mills of Lancashire and the Continent 
were on short time, the first Congress was 
held at Zurich and the International Federa- 
tion organized so that the spinners of Eu- 
rope could act more as a unit in applying 
the remedy of short time to any future short- 
age. Last month at the fourth Congress at 
Vienna Mr. Travis referred as follows to 
this, the primary object of the Federation: 


My only other point is the short-time move- 
ment of 1904. That movement has been a pro- 
nounced success. I am afraid to make any esti- 
mate of the amount of money that movement has 
made for Lancashire spinners in particular, cotton 
spinners in general, and in fact for the world at 
large. We now possess, through that success, the 
ability to apply the same remedy again, and apply 
it much more drastically and quickly, for I am 
firmly convinced that its success has proved an 
object-lesson to the whole trade, and that active 
obiectors and lukewarm waverers will be a much 
smaller minority should a similar remedy be again 
required. I am sure I voice the opinions of all 
here when I express the hope that there may be 
no cause for the necessity of again putting that 
remedy in force, but that by the successful action 
of the various cotton-growing associations in di- 
versifying and increasing the areas of cotton sup- 
ply such a scarcity of raw material as was experi- 
enced in 1904 may not recur. 


This organizing of the European spinners 
to bring about short time when the scarcit\ 
and high price of cotton may make the run- 
ning of their mills unprofitable, is a plain, 


everyday, business proposition, perfectly 
proper and recognized as such by all inter- 
ests from the grower of cotton to the con- 
sumer of cotton goods. The mystery is why 
anyone could imagine it either possible or 
advisable to keep that object secret. 

Short time is the certain means by which 
the spinners can restore a margin of profit 
when lost by a shortage of raw material. 
Short time checks the consumption of cot- 
ton and the supply of cotton goods. It thus’ 
depresses the price of raw material and 
raises the price of manufactured goods, mak- 
ing it possible to operate the mills at a profit. 
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At Vienna Mr. Travis referred to this point 
as follows: 

Like an army, a navy, or even like the fire 
brigades at our own mills, our organization must 
be kept ready for instant action whatever emer- 
gency may arise I maintain we have as much 
right to a reasonable return on our capital as a 
workman has to his wages. I maintain that by 
good organization, without attempting to exploit 
either the customers who buy our goods or the 
workpeople who make them, we have no necessity 
in the future, as we have so often done in the 
past, to work our mills for long periods of time 
for no return at all; but by concerted action to 
ensure to a reasonably managed and equipped mill 
a reasonable profit in a very few months 

In other words, the cotton spinners and 
manufacturers of Europe propose to go on 
strike when the buyers will not pay for cot- 
ton goods a price that will give the mills a 
living profit. No sound objection to short 
time under such conditions can be raised. 
Organizing for such a purpose is the proper 
course for mill owners possessing interests 
sufficiently in common. Whether or not the 
spinners of the different countries of Europe 
have enough in common to make such or- 
ganization effective, it is certain that such 
community of interests does not exist be- 
tween them and the spinners of the United 
States. American spinners may some day 
find it necessary to adopt organized short 
time to prevent losses from manufacturing 
high priced cotton into low priced goods, but 
the common interests of the cotton growing 
and manufacturing industries in the United 
States make it impossible for the American 
spinner ever to join with the foreign spinner 
in carrying out a short time policy, which is, 
nevertheless, perfectly proper for each to 
pursue independently. 

Fortunately this diversity of interests is 
now generally recognized in Europe as well 
as America. This leaves spinners at home 
and abroad free to co-operate in the many 
important lines of work in the cotton trade. 
That they propose to do so is shown by 
the following extract from an interview with 
C. W. Macara, president of the European 
Federation, after his return from the Vienna 
Congress: 


In the free and friendly intercourse that has 
taken place at Vienna admissions have been made 
by the planters, followed by promises from which 
much may be expected. The planters’ presidents 
acknowledge that the cotton does not 


come to 


Europe in the condition in which it should come, 
and they ask the European spinners to help them 
in their endeavor to overcome the difficulties in- 
separable from the picking and marketing of so 
huge a crop as 13,000,000 bales in the short space 
of 120 days. Among their other difficulties are 
included the handicaps imposed by the various 
trusts which control the bagging, the binding and 
the compressing of the cotton. These trusts, 
tending to become monopolies, crush life and 
vigor out of the industry, and they cannot be suc- 
cessfully opposed unless the American planters 
meet with energetic support from their customers, 
the spinners of the world. From the spirit pre- 
vailing throughout the Vienna Congress it was 
obvious that this support they will have to the full- 
est extent. 

I am disclosing no secret when I say that in 
the autumn of this year a party of European spin- 
ners, probably numbering between 50 and 100, in- 
tend to make a tour of the Southern States of 
America for the purpose of cementing the closer 
relationships that are springing up between them 
and the cotton growers, and they will attend the 
Spinners’ and Planters’ Convention in Alabama in 
October next, when they will have the advantage 
of conferring not only with the planters but with 
the spinners and manufacturers of America. 

In this way the international movement in the 
cotton trade is spreading on natural lines in ex- 
actly the way that we desire. We are beginning 
to realize more and more that the grower, the 
spinner and the manufacturer are engaged in one 
common industry, that they are mutually interde- 
pendent, and that they should help one another. 


Reform in the ginning and baling of 
American cotton, greater economy in mar- 
keting the staple, establishing a standard of 
moisture for raw cotton, eliminating the evils 
of speculation, these are the problems in the 
solution of which the planters and manufac- 
turers of all countries can unite, and, we feel 
sure, will unite. 

ltiieiepaiitacilpindtasmmasnemtis 


Increase of Wages in Lancashire. 


Beginning with the third pay day in June 
the 150,000 operatives in the spinning mills 
of Lancashire will receive an increase of 5 
per cent. in their wages. These mills repre- 
sent 50,000,000 spindles, and it is estimated 
that this increase in wages will amount to 
over $2,000,000 per year. It was clearly un- 
derstood that a refusal to grant the advance 
would have resulted in an immediate strike. 
The employers have been making handsome 
profits, and this is what strengthened the 
operatives in their demand. The mill own- 
ers claimed that present conditions do not 
warrant the advance, but they yielded rather 
than suffer the far greater loss that would 
follow the closing of their mills. 


511] 
The Price of Sewing Thread. 


Last month the retail price of the ordi- 
nary grades of sewing cotton was raised 20 
per cent., from 5 to 6 cents a spool, by the 
leading manufacturers of spool cotton. The 
reason assigned for this action was the re- 
cent rapid increase in the cost of the raw 
material, labor and supplies used in manu- 
facturing. This advance in the retail price of 
a commodity so generally used as cotton 
thread was immediately followed by a great 
outcry in the daily press in all sections of the 
country against the oppressive methods of 
the thread trust, and doubtless this clamor 
reflected the sentiment of the millions of 
women who have occasion to buy thread for 
daily use. The printed comments on the ac- 
tion of the thread combine have been espe- 
cially sharp in the free trade papers. Here 
for example is an editorial from the “Phila- 
delphia Record”’: 


Home Thrust. | 

The attention of ‘The Record’s” | 
women readers (there is a host of them) | 
is especially directed to the sudden ad-} 
vance in the price of thread. The 
Thread Trust has boosted prices ea 
cents per dozen. As the cold weatuer 
and ¢cnsequent prospect of poor crops | 
have put up the price of vegetables and | 
brend, stuffs, and as meats are also ad-| 
vancing, the Thread Trust propones to | 
keen step with the procession. In or-; 
| der that there may be no escape for the | 
ithread users—either those who are not | 
greatly incommoded by a smal) exaction 
or those more unfortunate sisters who | 


Stitch, stitch. stitch, 
In poverty, hunger and dirt— 


jour paternal Government imposes a 
'tariff duty to protect the Trust and en-| 
|eourage it in its plundering. 
The women do not enact our tariff 
| laws, which serve to build up monepo- 
\lies at the expense of the humblest and) 
most helpless bread-winners, but they} 
ido bring into the world the “stand-| 
|patters” who insist that such baleful 
\laws shall be kept unrepealed. They 
should deal with tirese hard-hearted and 
{implacable .Tyust huilders, according to 
\their desert, in the places where they 
live and get bed and board. 


PRICE OF SEWING THREAD 


The “Record’s” object is plain. 


It is not 
to determine the truth and state it for the 
guidance of its readers. There is not in its 
tirade the slightest attempt to consider any 
possible justification for the increase of 
price. The sole object is to stir up discon- 
tent with the tariff among the millions of 
retail buyers of thread. We are not at- 
tempting to defend the thread combine, but 
the press comments have been so plainly un- 
fair and prompted by a desire to gain a par- 
tisan advantage irrespective of the facts that 
we have been led to make some independent 
investigation of the question. We accord- 
ingly bought nine spools of thread of differ- 
ent numbers, and then carefully measured 
and weighed the thread on each spool. The 
length on each varied from 195 1/2 to 
201 1/2 yards, the total for the nine spools 
being 1,780 1/4 yards. The difference, 
19 1/4 yards, in 1,800, might easily be due to 
an unavoidable variation in tension and so 
we can conclude that the indicated lengths 
were correct. The weights were as follows: 


Cotton 
Count. 

6/32 
6/55 
6/61 
6/69 
6/96 
6/104 
6/118 
3/86 
3/156 


Thread. 
8 white 
30 black 


x 


36 black 
40 black 
50 white 
60 white 

white 

white 
200 white 


Net weight. 
grains 
grains 
grains 
grains 
grains 
grains 
grains 
grains 
grains 

Calculating from these weights the price 
per pound at 5 and 6 cents per spool, we get 
the following results: 

Old 

price. 


New 
Thread. price. Increase. 

8 white 
30 black 
36 black 
40 black 
50 white 
60 white 
70 white 
110 white 
200 white 


$1.34 $ .22 
2.31 38 
2.56 43 
2.92 .49 
4.05 .68 
4.37 73 
4.94 83 
7.25 21 


13.08 2.18 


In other words, the consumer is called 
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upon to pay an advance varying from 22 
cents to $ 


$2.18 a pound on these nine grades 
of thread, the average being 79 1/2 cents. 


This may or may not be justified by the 
increase in the cost of production, but 
those who are responsible for the advance 
rest under an obligation to give the public 
some explanation of their action. Under 
any circumstance such an explanation should 
be made. The obligation is especially heavy 
now when withholding it may injure the 
cause of protection to American industries. 
Those of us whose recollection extends back 
to 1890 will recall how effectively public 
sentiment is created by some catch phrase 
indicating that the consumer is being robbed 
by the tariff. Then it was the McKinley tar- 
iff on tin plate, and the tax laid on the poor 
man’s dinner pail by the imagination of free 
traders seemed so real to the workmen of 
the country that they elected Cleveland 
president and soon many of them had no 
need of dinner pails, for under a low tariff 
they could find no work and had no money 
with which to buy a dinner. 

That cry over “the poor man’s dinner 
pail” did then what the cry over “the poor 
woman’s spool of thread” 
now. 


promises to do 
We know that the complaint then was 
unfounded? Is it now? The thread manu- 
facturers should turn on the light. They 
should explain why an average increase 
of 80 cents a pound is 
thread. 


necessary on 
If they can they should 
demonstrate to the American public that this 
advance goes, not to swell the profits of the 
thread manufacturers, but to cover the ad- 
vance paid to the cotton planter and the 
thread mill operative. The fact that the ad- 
vance is made by manufacturing companies 
that are but branches of a foreign corpora- 


cotton 


tion, may lessen their personal interest in 
preventing unfair attacks on the Dingley 
tariff, but this can only stimulate the efforts 
of all other manufacturers to have the facts 
made public. 


aa ieee iii tis 

The first authentic date for the establish- 
ment of a textile school is 1810, when a be- 
ginning was made by giving instruction in 
cotton spinning in the Conservatory of Arts 
and Trades in Paris. 


The Embarrassment of Riches. 


The recent annual meeting and financial 
report of the Fine Cotton Spinners’ and 
Doublers’ Association at Manchester, Eng- 
land, illustrate the most serious difficulty 
confronting English spinners in general, 
namely, the disposal of their profits. This 
Association would be called a trust in the 
United States. It is, in fact, a combination, 
formed in 1898, of sixty mills spinning fine 
cotton yarns, and including in the number 
some of the largest and best spinners of cot- 
ton yarn in the world. The Association is so 
organized as to preserve the individuality of 
the members and yet secure the advantages 
of combination under one central manage- 
ment. One of its members, McConnel & Co., 
recently published a history of their own firm 
founded in 1798, and referred with as much 
pride to the excellence of their product and 
the efficiency of their mills as if they were 
still independent of the Association, and they 
referred to that organization in the following 
terms: 


“Under the new conditions the development of 
the firm has been even more rapid than before. 
The separate identity of the firm has been careful 
ly retained, and the business is still carried on in 
all important matters on the responsibility and un 
der the direction of John W. McConnell. The firm 
McConnell & Co. now (1906) control 400,000 spin 
dles, and can offer to their customers in single or 
in two-fold, in cop or spools or bundles, any 
quantity required, over a range of counts from 40s 
to 300s, or finer if desired.” 


This is from the history of but one member 


of the Association. The following is an ex- 


tract from the report of the recent annual 
meeting of the general company, as given in 
the “Guardian,” and shows the results ob- 
tained by this English cotton trust in the 


present period of unprecedented prosperity in 
the cotton trade. 


SMALLEST STOCK OF YARN ON RECORD. 


Sir W. H. Holland, M. P., one of the vice- 
chairmen, said he was glad that they were in a 
position to congratulate themselves on the very 
satisfactory report and statement of accounts it 
was the privilege of the directors to present. 
Tested by every standard the past year, in the 
history of the Association, had surpassed all its 
predecessors. During that year the profits had 
been the largest, the production had been the larg- 
est, and the sales the largest in their history, and 
the only single respect in which, instead of being 
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the largest, the figures were the smallest was in 
relation to stocks of yarn on hand to March 31.— 
(Hear, hear.) Happily the stock was the very 
smallest in the history of their Association. The 
boom in the cotton trade, which commenced now 
a few years ago, was certainly somewhat slow in 
reaching their branch of the trade—which was the 
finest branch, the production of the finest yarns,— 
but they might hope that their innings, at any 
rate, had come at last, and that that innings was 
still being continued. Before it was over they 
hoped, in cricket parlance, to compile a very sub- 


stantial score.---(Hear, hear.) 


LARGEST PROFITS ON RECORD. 


Coming to the balance-sheet, he said their gross 
trading profit for the last year reached the record 
figure of £828,320, and after deducting deprecia- 
tion and bank interest there remained a net trading 
profit of £683,836. That was an increase of £281,- 
000 over the net profit of the previous year, which 
in its turn was an increase of £161,000 on the net 
profit of the year before. The previous record net 
profit in the history of the Association was in the 
year 1901, when it amounted to £493,000, so that 
during the past year they had beaten their previous 
record by no less a sum than £190,000. Of course 
the Association today was substantially bigger than 
t was in 1901, but he was glad to say that the 
profits had grown in even larger proportion than 
had the Association,—(Applause.) 

Referring to other figures in the balance-sheet, 
the Chairman said the yield on their investments 

subsidiary companies was fully as good as the 
ield on the investments in the parent Association, 
nd they had every reason to believe that that yield 
ould improve as time went on, All their subsid- 
ry concerns were in a highly satisfactory condi- 
on and from a dividend-yielding point of view 
vere a source of strength rather than of weakness 


to the Association. Their stock of yarn 


1 


was sO 


ow that, in the directors’ judgment, there was no 


oom for any further reduction under that head. 
To those who knew anything of the trade that 
would be a very satisfactory feature indeed, and 
reflected great credit upon their salesmen.—( Hear, 
hear.) 


LARGE STOCK OF RAW COTTON ON HAND. 


‘heir stock of raw cotton, on the other hand, 
was larger than it was a year ago. That in turn 
was only right and proper, because their commit- 
ments in sales of yarn were larger, and it was only 
fitting that their stock of cotton to cover those 
sales should be similarly increased.—( Hear, hear.) 


THE PROFITS FOR DISPOSAL, 


The net profit amounted to £683,836, but that 
had to have some substantial deductions made 
from it. When these had been made there was a 
net residue of £466,843 for disposal. That balance 
had been the subject of very anxious deliberation 
on the part of the Board, and they now recom- 
mended that it should be disposed of in the follow- 
ing manner:—First that a sum of £150,000 should 
be transferred to the reserve fund. That compared 
with a transfer last year of £40,000. It was then 
proposed that there should be paid a second half 
year’s dividend at the rate of 5 per cent. per an- 


num on the shares, which would ab- 
sorb £62,500, and a second hali year’s dividend on 
the ordinary shares at the rate of 10 per cent., or 
5 per cent. for the six months. That would absorb 
£100,000. It was also proposed that a bonus of 
2 per cent. should be declared on the ordinary 
shares, making a total distribution for the twelve 
months of 10 per cent. on that class of shares. A 
further £40,000 would thus be absorbed, and there 
was left a sum of £114,343, which it was proposed 
to carry forward and add to the available resources 
at the disposal of the Association. 


preference 


BRIGHT PROSPECTS. 


As to the prospects, there was no sign, happily, 
of any falling off in prosperity—(Applause.) Their 
margins were fully maintained, their order-book 
was amply supplied, and they were adequately 
covered with their raw material. While their pres- 
ent position was highly satisfactory, they could not 
shut their eyes to the fact that there were a good 
many mills being built in the neighborhood. If the 
building of new mills was continued long enough, 
he thought it pretty clear that eventually supply 
must overtake demand and they must have a period 
of over-production of some classes of yarn at any 
rate. He believed that over-production would be 

the ser numbers, their own specialty 
duction of the finest counts. 


coar 


being the pt 


COMPETITION OF NEW MILLS. 


Mr. H. Christie, in seconding the motion, said 
he wished to emphasize the statement of Sir 
William Holland as to the importance and neces 
sity of husbanding their resources. They had had 
a fat year, and in all probability they were going to 
have another fat year, and let them hope more 
than on But as certain as they were there those 
years must be followed, some time or other, by a 
ar, and it was absolutely necessary for the 
f their concern not only to keep up the 
equipment of their concerns but also to ensure that 
on the average a fair dividend should be paid, that 
they should t care to husband their resources 
It did not signify whether it was to be added to 
their reserve fund or their depreciation fund, or by 
a large carry-over. They wanted liquid resources, 
so that they might be able to lay them out at all 
times when the emergency arose. They owned the 
best businesses and the most modern and the 
largest fine spinning concerns in the world. Some 
people had said they were unable to compete with 
the large new mills that Sir William Holland had 
mentioned, and that they had seen in the last year 
or two being erected around them. He had no 
hesitation in saying that, owing to the large sums 
that had been spent in the past on the concerns of 
that Association, they were able to compete 
any of the magnificent new mills that were being 
built, and that they had certain advantages over 
those new concerns. They intended that they 
should be well equipped, and for that reason he 
could hardly think any shareholder would object t 
their putting by the sum they had done, and that 
they would not think it would have been prud 
to have paid a larger dividend, which would 
course have been possible. The directors, how 
ever, wanted to come before the shareholders year 
after year and pay a respectable dividend, so that 
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the ordinary shares of the Fine Cotton Spinners 
and Doublers’ Association might be looked upon 
as an investment upon which they could always de- 
pend for a good return. 

The resolution was passed and the dividends, as 
proposed in the report, declared. 


—_——__—__¢ 


Mill Operatives via Canada. 


The following news item from the “Textile 
Mercury” is of interest to manufacturers not 
only in Canada, but in the United States as 
well. 

On June 14th about 130 men, women and chil- 
dren will leave Liverpool on the S. S. “Empress 
Britain” for Montreal, Canada, to take up posi- 
tions under the Dominion Textile Company. The 
children are of course merely going out with their 
parents—not to start work in the mills. The mem- 
bers of the party have been gathered mainly from 
North-East Lancashire, and they are mostly weav- 
ers. They have been organized for their emigra- 
tion by Mr. T. E. Reade, a representative of the 
Dominion Textile Company, who has himself been 
a Lancashire mill-worker. The fares of the emi- 
grants are being defrayed by the company, on con- 
dition that the money is returned when they are in 
receipt of full wages. 

For all practical purposes a migration of 
operatives to Canadian mills has as much 
effect in supplying the labor shortage in the 
United States as in Canada. The proximity 
of Canada and the United States and the 
similarity of conditions in the two countries 
result in an equalization of supply and de- 
mand. It is a practical impossibility for one 
of these adjoining countries to have a sur- 
plus of help while the other is suffering from 
a scarcity. Consequently a supply to one is 
a supply to both. In this, as in many other 
respects, the two countries are practically 
one. Once landed in Canada the newcomers 
from Europe will exert an influence toward 
further emigration to the United States. 
They may not come here themselves, but 
their addition to the Canadian working pop- 
ulation will cause others to trek to the 
“States.” 

A Canadian manufacturer recently com- 
plained of this tendency, and mentioned his 
own experience, which illustrates the gen- 
eral situation. He had recently brought 
from England “a fine family of seven work- 
ers,” as he termed it. They had settled 
down apparently contented with their new 
home, when suddenly they gave their notice 
and left his mill to go to work in Lowell, 
Mass., where some friends had settled. The 





U. S. alien labor law counts for little against 
immigration from Canada. The assistance 
of friends in the “States,” or as a last resort, 
a “visit” across the border, brings the 
Canadian operative and the employer in the 
“States” together. The assisted and unas- 
sisted immigration of English mill opera- 
tives to Canada, while it may not assume 
large proportions, yet promises to be a con- 
stant factor in supplying the labor shortage 
in the United States. 


OS 


Cotton Fabrics for India. 





In a previous issue we published a descrip- 
tion of dhooties, of which vast quantities are 
woven in Lancashire and exported to India. 
It is a trade that seems to be successfully 
controlled by English mills and their many 
years’ experience in making these goods has 
brought the cost of production to a point 
where it would be very difficult for American 
manufacturers to compete successfully. A 
member of a large Bombay importing house 
who was in this country in January seemed 
to think it would be most difficult for Amer- 
ican mills to capture any portion of this 
trade from the fact that they are not made 
from stock, but almost entirely made to the 
merchant’s order and American mills, says 
this Indian merchant, do not wish to transact 
business directly with the buyers, but only 
through the shippers. 

He calls attention to the long time it takes 
to create a demand for any recognized line 
of fabrics and the difficulty of selling goods 
that are not known by a trade brand. AI- 
though there is a vast field for grey drills in 
Bombay and other markets in 29 by 49-yard 
pieces, the Pepperell drills with the Dragon 
brand are about the only American cottons 
that are extensively sold in Indian markets. 
He states that American manufacturers 
must not expect to get prices at the begin- 
ning on a parity with such well known 
brands, but should distribute samples with 
merchants in different parts of the country 
which should be sold even at some sacrifice 
to create a demand. After the demand is 
created the prices can be advanced. Many 
responsible Indian merchants will undertake 
representation in India on the basis of sole 
agency, goods to be consigned, and 75 per 
cent. of the invoice value advanced. | 





The Cotton Exchange Problem. 


BY S. J. CHAPMAN, M. A., M. Com. 


Professor of Political Economy and Dean of the Faculty of Commerce in the University of Manchester, Eng. 


I am too far away from the field of action 
and too little acquainted with the inner 
workings of the New York Exchange—in 
spite of the numerous printed reports that 
have come to my hands—to enter with any 
profit into the practical minutiae of the con- 
troversy now raging, but in it certain gen- 
eral principles are involved and these per- 
haps I may fruitfully discuss after the years 
of study which I have given as a theorist to 
the problems of the cotton industry and 
trade. 


GENERALITY AND NATURE OF THE PROBLEM. 


We on this side of the Atlantic are not al- 
together untouched by the existing agita- 
tion. The contest over specific points con- 
nected with the working of the New York 
Exchange is only a skirmish in a disturbance 
which is very far extended, as witness the 
views expressed at recent International 
Congresses of Spinners. The problem re- 
solves itself into a general one relating to 
“fictitious dealings” in cotton, and a partic- 
ular one relating to the arrangements 
whereby facilities are efforded for purchas- 
ing cotton for future delivery and for specu- 
lating in price movements. To make any 
contribution to the controversy quite clear 
1 shall start with the very foundations of “fu- 
ture” dealing. 


THE SPINNER’S RISKS AS A BUYER AND THE 
NEKD OF MARKET SPECIALISTS. 


Suppose no future market exists and con- 
sider then the position of the spinner. He is 
offered, let us imagine, an order for delivery 
of yarn at stated intervals at a fixed price. 
Three courses are open to him: 1, to buy all 
the raw material that he wants at once; 2, 
to buy it as he wants it; 3, to buy at what 
he thinks to be the most favorable time. 

Now to every one of these courses there 
are grave objections. In the first case the 
whole community may suffer, for such a 
course involves large purchases of cotton to 


be stored till needed when supplies are short 
(say, at the end of the season) and prices are 
high. Thus prices, would be made to vary 
enormously; for not only would they be 
raised by unnecessarily large purchases 
being effected when supplies were short, but 
they would also be unduly depressed when 
new supplies came in because part of the de- 
mand which ought to have absorbed them 
would be used up. 

If the spinner pursues the second course 
he takes a heavy risk connected with fluctua- 
tions in the price of his raw material which 
may exhaust his profit; and if he falls back 
on the third course he becomes a speculator 
and may be one without adequate knowl- 
edge. Were there no “future” market, spin- 
ners would be driven by force of circum- 
stances into taking risks connected with 
movements in the price of raw material, and 
we should all suffer because men designed 
by nature to be capable spinners might 
thereby be forced out of the industry merely 
through their misfortunes in acquiring raw 
material. That division of labor, speciali- 
zation of function, the differentiation of the 
economic organism, call it what we may, is 
on the whole to the good in the long run, 
should need no proof more than a century 
after the publication of “The Wealth of Na- 
tions.” It is highly desirable, therefore, that 
these market risks should be borne by spe- 
cialists who devote their whole time to 
studying, as a whole, the demand for cotton 
and its supplies in relation to each other.* 


SOME REQUISITES OF THE DEVELOPED MARKET 
OF WHICH THE STOCK EXCHANGE IS A TYPE. 


For the appearance of such specialists and 
to secure that frequent and rapid dealing 
shall take place among them according as 
their judgments and market conditions vary 

*A more detailed analysis of market risks 
and of the conditions determining the emergence 
of market specialists and their functions will be 


found in Chapter seven of my work on “The Lan- 
cashire Cotton Industry.” 
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in relation to one another, it is essential that 
the risks should become definite and tan- 
gible, be classified and be reduced to units. 
In all kinds of “futures,” “puts,” “calls,” 
“double options,” “straddles,” whatever they 
may be, we have these risks or a part of 
them, crystallized in a few simple forms, so 
to speak, so that they may be readily sal- 
able and in convenient quantities. 


THE CONDITIONS OF **DEVELOPED” DEALING 
MUST BE CREATED ARTIFICIALLY. 

In the crystallizing process a certain vio- 
lence is done to the facts. The varieties of 
cotton are infinite: they must be made finite; 
that is, cotton must be graded. It is import- 
ant that this should be realized; the question 
is, What is the most appropriate form for 
the violence to take? If stock exchange 
methods are to be introduced among the 
processes of dealing in produce the unit of 
each deal must be rendered as much like a 
share as possible. When we buy a share we 
know what we are buying and every share of 
a class is just like every other share of the 
same class. Now this ideal is not fully at- 
tainable in the cotton market. We never 
know exactly what we are buying. We pur- 
chase a certain grade; cotton is delivered 
against it, and nature does not produce cot- 
ton in a limited number of grades. The de- 
livered cotton must therefore be classified 
by fallible human beings, and these same 
fallible human beings must determine not 
only the grade to which it most closely ap- 
proximates, but also allowances or discounts 
legree of departure from 
the form of the grade. 


o be paid for its « 
pala 


DIFFERENCES OF PRACTICE IN SETTLING RELA- 
riVE PRICES OF GRADES. 

Now we are getting into close touch with 
some of the details of the present contro- 
versy. The practices of exchanges differ in 
he matter of the fixation of prices of the 
grades and the course taken in classifying 
and fixing allowances or discounts. These 
differences may be due partly to the diversity 
of conditions under which the several ex- 
changes exist. So to speak, cotton naturally 
streams through the markets of New Or- 
leans, Liverpool, Bremen and Havre. But 


cotton does not naturally flow through the 
New York Exchange and in spite of Mr. 
Price’s forecast. 1 doubt whether it ever will. 

Let us look carefully into this problem of 
the fixation of the prices of the grades in re- 
lation to the price of that quality of cotton 
which is the basis of the future contract. It 
is obvious that business is facilitated by 
being kept simple, if only one class of ‘fu- 
ture” is circulated, or if the number of 
classes is strictly limited. For with only one 
class in use some ten “futures,” correspend- 
ing to the ten months ahead, generally 
speaking, are in use. Hence no exchange 
has yet tried “Good Ordinary Futures,” 
“Low Middling Futures,” “Good Middling 
Futures,” and so forth. It is argued that 
business would thereby be confused. Ordi- 
narily a committee determines the “points 
on or off,” the price of the one class of fu- 
tures to be charged for the different grades, 
taking the state of the market as their guide. 
But here again uncertainty creeps into the 
co.er afforded by the “future.” These 
“points on or off’ are seldom stationary: 
how could they be in the variable world of 
commerce? The New York Exchange gets 
over the uncertainty by fixing the relations 
between the prices of the several grades for 
some months ahead. This looks a daring 
device and a doubtful one. We shall see 
later what is involved in it. 


RISKS OF SEVERAL AND RISKS OF SPECIAL 
PRICE MOVEMENTS. 


Now it should be perfectly plain at this 
point that two classes of risks are involved 
in relation to the provision of cotton for 
spinners. On the one hand there are the 
several movements of cotton prices; on the 
other, relative movements of the particular 
grade which a spinner wants. This is quite 
clearly realized in Lancashire and much has 
been talked about insurance against the 
“points on.” Some even advocate the in- 
clusion of the special risks attaching to fu- 
ture needs for each grade of cotton in the 
future contract by the establishment of dis- 
tinct “futures” for each grade; but dealers 
seem to hold as a rule that the complexity of 
working involved would be too great. I am 
not 1n a position to come to a decision. I 
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can only state the problem, which can be 
solved only by the careful and unimpas- 
sioned deliberations of all classes of inter- 
ested and instructed parties. What we seem 
to be coming to here is an insurance of the 
spinner by his broker against all risks, fol- 
lowed by the hedging of the latter against 
several price movements by dealings in “fu- 
tures” on the Exchange. The most cautious 
spinners, it is said, will not touch “futures” 
because they know them to be defective as 
a cover. If they dabble in futures it is as 
speculators. 


THE NEW YORK SYSTEM. 


New York has tried to escape the uncer- 
tainties connected with frequent declarations 
by a fallible committee of the relations be- 
tween the prices of the several grades of cot- 
ton and the price of that grade which is the 
basis of the future contract, by having these 
relations fixed definitely for some time. This 
means that the cheapest grade of cotton in 
relation to these prices and the state of the 
market tends to be delivered against New 
York futures. Every dealer who insists on 
delivery knows what grade to expect, be- 
cause he is conversant with the actual 
market conditions, but an outsider would 
not. The system, it need hardly be said, may 
throw New York futures out of relation with 
the futures in other cotton markets, as the 
former for some time may get on to the 
basis of a grade the price of which is excep- 
tional, and the inexpert may in consequence 
be misled. And of course it throws the New 
York future contract still further out of rela- 
tion with real deliveries. 
ter much? 


But does this mat- 
Delivery seems to be getting 
more and more like the convertibility of the 
bank note. The latter is seldom actually 
wanted, but it must be provided for in order 
to preserve the value of the note. It seems 
to be sufficient if the conversion of the note 
into gold can be demanded though actually it 
never may be. So, in order to secure the 
volume and kind of dealings which, under 
certain conditions (for which see below) will 
spread demand and supply in reference to 
one another with the result that the course 
of prices is smoothed, it appears to be nec- 
essary only that delivery can be demanded 
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though actually it never may be. Again, on 
this matter of suitability for all parties of 
the New York system, in view of the cir- 
cumstances of the New York Exchange, I 
can only conclude that the matter is one for 
serious consideration. 


THE PRESENT SEMI-PUBLIC CHARACTER CF 


PRODUCE EXCHANGES. 


And this suggests a point which perhaps 
is somewhat outside my objective here; that 
is, the semi-public character of the produce 
exchanges. Their history has been some- 
what like the history of the Bank of Eng- 
land. They began merely as private clubs, 
but their influence for good or ill on society 
is now too great for them to be regarded 
merely as private clubs. This I think will be 
as generally admitted as the statement that 
the Bank of England, though originally and 
still in form a private bank and not a state 
bank, is a public institution with well-under- 
stood public obligations which it is reason- 
ably expected to meet. 


EFFECT OF SPECULATION BY ‘*FUTURES” ON 


PRICES. 

Most of the discussion today of detailed 
points relating to “futures” is colored by 
views of the effects of speculation. This 
question, then, we cannot wholly dismiss, 
though our consideration of it must be brief. 
Now there can be no doubt that the sort of 
speculation which consists in anticipation by 
the expert, which is inferential from experi- 
ence and known facts and which takes place 
because of prices and not with the object of 
affecting prices, must benefit the community 
by smoothing prices. From the plenty of 
one time produce—held over against the 
scarcity of another time and times of over 
depression—are discounted against times of 
over-sanguine demand. We may reasonably 
suppose that trained experts who have en- 
joyed lengthy experience and possess trust- 
worthy information will prove more fre- 
quently right than wrong in their anticipa- 
tions and will therefore cause a subsidence 
of price disturbances. 


THE FLAW IN THE DEDUCTIVE ARGUMENT. 


It does not follow, however, that the sys- 
tem of organized produce exchanges has 
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been beneficial. Dealings by experts have 
been facilitated, it is true, but “cornering” 
has been rendered easier also, and in gen- 
eral action intended to create false impres- 
sions and thereby influence prices, which 
might be termed tampering with the market. 
Again the inexpert public gets drawn in, and 
inasmuch as the public is influenced to a 
large extent as a crowd, and further may be 
seriously misled by the tampering of experts 
with the market, their speculation may quite 
easily cause more disturbances in prices. 
The law of error is frequently inapplicable to 
the action of crowds. Hence on a priori 
grounds the question of the effect of specu- 
lation upon prices cannot be settled. 


HAVE PRICES BEEN GETTING STEADIER? 


There remains the witness of fact. Have 
prices been getting steadier or unsteadier? 
we may ask, and what may be inferred from 
any changes that have taken place? First, 
have the prices of cotton been getting 
steadier? Last year, in collaboration with 
another investigator, I took the trouble to 
calculate indices of steadiness of prices in the 
Liverpool cotton market for the last fifty 
years. The results were published in the 
Journal of the Royal Statistical Societv 
(Vol. LXIX). I need not describe the vari- 
ous indices of price steadiness used and at- 
tempt to justify their use. Those I selected 
were: (1) The range of price movement in 
the year, (2) the mean of the weekly move- 
ments of the year, and (3) the standard de- 
viation for the year. The “standard devia- 
tion” is a mathematical measure of unstead- 
iness wherein account is taken both of the 
extent and the frequency of the movement. 
Frequency of movement we did not take 
separately, because inconsiderable variations 
by very frequent small movements are obvi- 
ously preferable to a more limited number 
of sudden jumps and dips. 

Now it may be regarded as quite beyond 
dispute that prices have been getting 
steadier if all these indices have been falling, 
and unsteadier in the reverse case. We 
found that, generally speaking, all the in- 
dices had been falling from 1868 (the first 
year considered by us) to about 1890, but 
that thereafter a general rise was apparent. 








Price steadiness, it might with reason be 
argued, ought to be represented in relation 
to the general level of prices, and when the 
indices of price unsteadiness are so ex- 
pressed, that is, as percentages of the aver- 
age price of the year, their upward sweep 
since about the beginning of the last decade 
of the nineteenth century is still unmistak- 
able. Our calculated indices of unsteadiness 
so represented are shown in the diagram 
which is extracted from the paper referred 
to. I am not aware of any peculiar feature 
in the demand of spinners or in supplies of 
late years which would account for these re- 
sults. It should be observed here that 
“crop” years, not calendar years, were used 
in our investigations, August and September 
being omitted because sometimes they were 
months of abnormal conditions in conse- 
quence of the retardation of the crop—that 
is, each year was taken as running from the 
beginning of October to the end of July. 


WHAT DOES RECENT UNSTEADINESS OF 
PRICES PROVE? 

What can be concluded from these move- 
ments of the indices of price unsteadiness? 
The answer to the question depends on the 
answer to another; namely, has any signifi- 
cant change taken place in marketing condi- 
tions or methods in the last twenty years? 
It is said that the only noticeable alteration 
consists in the larger operations of dealing 
syndicates on the market and in the greater 
part now played by the gambling outside 
public. To the latter feature I think the 
less importance is to be attached. But there 
can be no doubt, it is affirmed, as to the ex- 
tensive operations of syndicates (financial 
combinations to deal) and it is alleged that 
they act so as to influence prices—as I have 
phrased it, “tamper with the market,”’—in- 
stead of merely buying or selling according 
as the level of prices deflects from their an- 
ticipations of future prices. We know that 
powerful interests by tampering with the 
market would unsteady prices; it is persist- 
ently alleged that this influence on the 
market has grown; and prices have got un- 
steadier. It is therefore probable that the 
species of market operation described above 
is the cause of the undoubted decline in price 
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steadiness. ‘Probable,’ observe, but not 
certain, for concomitantly a volume of other 
commercial changes, each small in itself, has 
been witnessed and these may conceivably 
contribute to the explanation, though it is 
not easy to see how they can. 


TWO OUTSTANDING CONSIDERATIONS AS RE- 
GARDS OPERATIONS IN EXCHANGES. 


In connection with this result it is import- 
ant to observe two points. The first is that 
an increase of the gambling spirit is not nec- 
essarily implied. “Financiering” is a busi- 
ness that is of comparatively recent appear- 
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observance of the facts historically leads me 
to the contrary opinion. They do good and 
harm, but the good, I feel no doubt in 
affirming, still predominates, though the 
harm appears to have been gaining way. 
WHAT, IF ANYTHING, SHOULD BE DONE? 


What is the practical conclusion? Re- 
form, if possible, if the alleged tampering 
with the market is well founded, but not 
demolition. Let us be perfectly clear as to 
what we want to eradicate. It is first and 
most urgently dealing to influence prices 
with all its evil concomitants such 
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ance: the organization of industry and com- 
merce has been succeeded of late years by 
the organization of financing. The phe- 
nomenon may be observed in other depart- 
ments of business. It has got into the 
produce exchanges and there it has created 
a new situation which may call for some 
measure of public control. In short, we 
have here the trust invisible. The second 
noteworthy point is that if the practices on 
produce exchanges have of late been caus- 
ing price disturbances, it is equally likelv 
that the developed market system brought 
about that smoothing of prices which was 
evident up to about the close of the “nine- 
ties.” Hence it does not follow that, if the 
organized produce exchanges with their “fu- 
ture” contracts were swept away, prices 
would rule steadier. On the contrary my 
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promulgation of false reports—that is tam- 
pering with the market and all its associa- 
tions. The effect of this is not appreciable— 
except for incorrect information—in so huge 
a market as that in raw cotton unless the 
dealing is backed by enormous resources. 
And we are aware that the organization of 
financing has made the gathering of re- 
sources for the purpose easier. How the 
purging can be effected I cannot say. An- 
other but less urgent reform is to keep out 
the inexpert gambling public, but how this 
can be done without unintentionally crip- 
pling the market, unduly infringing the 
liberty of the subject and discouraging the 
enterprise to take risks—which it is to the 
interests of a progressive community to 
foster—I cannot yet see. The other matters 
relating to the form of the contract are small 
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compared with these, and sometimes when 
ostensibly the form of the contract is at- 
tacked, I think an assault on the whole sys- 
tem of future dealings is meant. 
dnntaasenmmmtinniiiibarnnihiadinia 
A TEXTILE CHEMIST’S EXPERIENCES IN 
THE UNITED STATES. 


A young German chemist, named V. Sam- 
ter, employed for a time in a large cotton 
mill and print works near Boston, has on his 
return to the Fatherland been telling his 
countrymen all about his experiences in 
America, and drawing comparisons between 
the two countries. His story, which appears 
in a recent issue of the “Zeitschrift fuer 
augewandte Chemie,” is told with engaging 
frankness. To be sure, it reveals in almost 
every paragraph the youth and inexperience 
of the narrator, as well as a certain narrow- 
ness of vision, resulting possibly from his 
purely technical training, yet there are indi- 
cations that the young man realizes these 
shortcomings and is endeavoring to over- 
come them. The story begins with an ac- 
count of how he happened to come to Amer- 
ica. About four years ago, when, having 
just finished his education, he was seeking a 
position by canvassing diligently among in- 
fluential people in Berlin, he ran across an 
American holding an important position in 
a large electrical concern in this country. 
We will let the young man tell the story: 

“The gentleman expressed himself as quite will- 
ing to try to find a position for me in America. 
He would, to use his own words, write to his 
friends in America: ‘A chemist who makes a 
very good appearance seeks a position.’ Meine 
Herren, I mention this not to extol myself, but 
because this brief remark is typically American 
and throws a bright light on certain conditions. 
Americans rely far more on the impression a 
person makes than we Germans do. It is not so 
important to have good testimonials—although 
naturally these are important in making a good 
impression—as to present a good personal appear- 
ance. Thanks to the efforts of my American a 
position was offered me near one of the largest 
cities in the Union. The position was that of 
analytical chemist and the salary very small. 
My need, however, was to acquire a footing, after 
which I could seek another position at my leisure. 
I accordingly accepted the position.” 

The young chemist then tells of his ocean 
voyage, the frequent attacks of seasickness 
and the keen regret he felt on such occa- 


sions that he had not made pharmaceutical 
chemistry a special study. He advises his 
friends by all means to travel first class in- 
stead of second on account of the better 
opportunities to make acquaintances, and 
then he tells of the approach to New York: 


“Before we landed a number of officials boarded 
the steamer and subjected us to a most searching 
examination. On such occasions one should not 
mention that he is already engaged to fill a posi- 
tion. The so-called contract labor law forbids the 
making of contracts abroad for employment in the 
States, and those making such agreements are 
prohibited from landing. Young chemists come 
under this prohibition.” 


After a few days’ sojourn in New York 
young Samter hastened to the mill near 
Boston and here is his account of his recep- 
tion: 


“On my arrival at the mill on a winter day I 
was conducted to a man in a straw hat and a fur 
coat who blossomed out as the director of the 
works. He showed me the place of my future 
activities, introduced me to my three immediate 
associates and the German overseer with whom I 
was to board until I should find a more suitable 
place. The overseer was one of those types that 
are found so often over there, having deserted 
Germany twenty years ago for America, married 
an American woman, etc. The German he spoke 
was horrible. He had, as he said, very little op- 
portunity to speak English, and none at all to 
speak German. Such people, who are unable to 
express themselves in any language because they 
have forgotten their mother tongue and have not 
learned any new speech, are quite numerous over 
there. My overseer lived near the mill in a small 
but very attractive cottage, which might be called 
a villa. For board I had to pay $4.50 a week. 
For this I had a very attractive room and three 
unusually good meals. The conditions at once 
dispelled my previous fears that I would not be 
able to get along on my very modest salary. Liv- 
ing in America is not so expensive as is generally 
claimed by those who travel for pleasure and stop 
at expensive hotels. That a dollar has only as 
much purchasing power there as a mark (24 cents) 
has here is the veriest nonsense. I do not re- 
member an instance where it was true. In com- 
paring living conditions in the two countries the 
mistake is generally made of saying: This and 
that cost me so much in Germany, how much does 
it cost in America? One should say: It costs me 
so much to live in Germany in the German way, 
and so much when I live in America in the Amer- 
ican way. I repeat that if a man will conform to 
American conditions he can live there at a low 
cost and in a very respectable way. To be sure 
certain things are very expensive; shaving, for ex- 
ample, costs at least 40 pfennige (10 cents), or 
even 60 pfennige (15 cents) in the best shops, but 
then a man can shave himself. I could give many 
such examples.” 


The day after his arrival the mill manager 
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asked the young German to sign a contract 
for a year and this he finally did, although 
somewhat unwillingly, as he feared it would 
prevent his bettering himself elsewhere. 
Fortune, however, did not desert him, for 
he says: 


“One lucky thing soon happened; one of my 
associates died in three months and I was immedi- 
ately promoted.” 

He next discusses the opportunities for 


chemists in the United States: 


“It follows as a matter of course that special 
knowledge is of value. It is, however, not so es- 
sential to sticcess as here in Germany. There are 
two reasons for this: First, the demand for chem- 
ists with special knowledge is not so great in 
America as here where one is hardly willing to 
engage a washwoman without calling on her for 
testimonials as to her years of experience in her 
special branch. In the second place the reason 
is found in the character and education of Ameri- 
cans who are trained to value the general intelli- 
gence and training of an employe. The American 
employer says to himself when engaging a chem- 
ist who is intelligent and has a good scientific edu- 
cation but no special knowledge of the industry 
in question: ‘It will take a few months for the 
man to become accustomed to the business, but 
he will soon become as proficient as a chemist 
that has special training but who lacks the gen- 
eral knowledge that this man has.’ This typical 
American view corresponds to the extraordinary 
variety of instruction in American technical 
schools. A morsel of everything is taught, the 
object being to lay a general although perhaps 
thorough foundation of knowledge and to neglect 
specializing. One good result of this variety of 
instruction is ‘that no American chemist exhibits 
the dense ignorance of non-chemical matters that 
German chemists so often disclose. Every Amer- 
ican chemist knows something about mechanical 
engineering, drafting, etc.; without this knowledge 
one is not able to fill the position of manager sat- 
isfactorily. With us the whole course of study 
is restricted in order to educate scientific chem- 
ists, people who intend to follow a scientific 
career in universities and technical schools or take 
up the work of sclving special problems according 
to scientific principles in the laboratory of large 
manufacturing works. In America the object is 
to educate people who will be in a position to 
utilize the natural resources of the country, to 
exercise initiative when placed in responsible posi- 
tions, to manufacture staple products according 
to prescribed methods. and to manage people and 
affairs successfully. The man for America is not 
so much the chemist as a technical chemist, a 
chemical engineer. Therefore those who intend 
to emigrate to America will do well to acquire a 
technical education.” 


Herr Samter then tells his German friends 
the various ways to find a position in Amer- 
ica. He begins by reminding them that it is 
far more difficult to find a vacancy than to 


get appointed to it when it is once found. 
After discussing the various means, such as 
the aid of influential people, a personal can- 
vass among the mills and recommenda- 
tions from technical schools, he concludes 
that the latter is by far the best and recom- 
mends that before leaving Germany the emi- 
grating chemists arm themselves with testi- 
monials from German professors. He tem- 
pers the conceit of his countrymen in regard 
to the German position in the chemical 
world in the following words: 


“I must not omit now to glance over the vari- 
ous branches of the chemical industry, inasmuch 
as we, under the overpowering influence of our 
dyestuff and pharmaceutical industries, often yield 
to the vain idea that we occupy the first place in 
applied chemistry or in all industries allied to 
chemistry. This is by no means true. We often 
find in the chemical industry products that are 
manufactured by well-known and_ thoroughly 
tested methods, or according to empirical formu- 
las, or which do not necessitate scientific meth- 
ods. These comprise the majority of chemical in- 
dustries. I would be the last to deny the great 
importance of science in industry, but I have been 
thoroughly impressed with the fact that this im- 
portance is greatly exaggerated. How often it 
happens that the best processes are found by 
empirical methods, and that then the representa- 
tive of science comes forward and proves that the 
best methods are actually the best. Aside from 
a few industries that can develop only by scien- 
tific methods, we find that applied chemistry in 
America is in a flourishing condition. That the 
other industries I have excepted are not prosper- 
ous in America is due to various circumstances: 
chiefly to lack of thoroughly educated chemists; 
next because of the great variety of products pro- 
duced in small quantities by these industries; the 
high cost of labor eats up the profits; last but not 
least the American capitalist can invest his money 
more profitably in the production of staple prod- 
wets.” 


Herr Samter then discusses the social 
position of the chemist in America and he 
is forced to express his disgust at the man- 
ner in which the chemist is classed among 
workmen in the land of the free: 


“The social position of the chemist and his 
standing in the mill organization are far lower 
than in Germany and I know of German chem- 
ists who by hard experience were finally convinced 
that the chemist is considered little better than a 
workman in the United States. A friend of mine 
was engaged in a looking-glass factory investigat- 
ing new methods of silvering glass. He was made 
subordinate to the overseer, had to work the same 
hours as the workmen and also bear that mark 
of a workman, the receipt of his pay weekly. 
While my lot was much better in this respect yet 
I also had painful experiences; for example, in 
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our mill a very capable and intelligent man had 
become assistant superintendent. He had begun 
his career as a clerk in the office, then become a 
workman, next overseer, and then was appointed 
to the position of assistant superintendent with 
authority over the chemists. He possessed in an 
extraordinary degree the ability, so highly prized 
in America, to get as much out of the workmen 
as possible. This assistant naturally realized that 
he was the creature of the manager and showed 
little respect to those who, like us chemists, were 
working under him. This resulted in so much 
friction that I finally resigned my position. 

“The high value placed in America on this 
capacity to get work out of people is a conse- 
quence of the high wages. It also follows that 
one who has been a workman is in a better posi- 
tion to judge what can be done than one who has 
not had the practical experience. Moreover, the 
labor supply is much poorer in America than with 
us. I refer now to day workmen and not to 
skilled labor. In the East many of the workmen 
cannot speak English, most of them being 
Italians. In recent years a large number of Rus- 
sians and Germans from the Eastern provinces 
have gone to America. It follows that special 
ability is mecessary to get the best results from 
such a heterogeneous collection of workmen and 
consequently the possessor of such ability is often 
rewarded with the positions in authority over the 
technical and scientific employes.” 


The narrator then speaks of the condition 
of the workman in America: 


“In speaking of American conditions people 


generally assume that the workman there is much 
better off than elsewhere. This is true to a con- 
siderable extent, but there are exceptions. Wages 
vary in different parts of the country as well as 
the supply of and demand for labor. In the East 
day laborers are paid $1.25 to $1.50 a day of ten 
hours, mechanics and overseers from $2.50 to $4.00 
and over. The relations between employer and 
employe are influenced by various factors. The 
democratic spirit, which is the priceless inheritance 
of the American nation, gives a man in a de- 
pendent position a feeling of freedom, while the 
improved industrial conditions give him a feeling 
of independence which is not possessed by his 
German brothers. This sentiment also results in 
a feeling on the part of the workman that his 
whole duty is discharged when he receives his 
pay. The system of protecting and caring for the 
workman is but slightly developed. There are 
many accidents in the mills and when a workman 
is injured his only recourse is to a law suit, which 
is generally so long and doubtful that the injured 
person in most cases consents to a very unsatis- 
factory compromise. The optimism which the 
American imbibes with his mother’s milk closes 
his eyes to what is bad in American institutions. 
The patriarchal conditions which, thank God, we 
so often find here will be sought for in vain over 
there.” 


Thus closes Herr Samter’s experiences on 
his first visit to America. We trust if he 


ever repeats his visit he will not fail to tell 
us all about it. 


Seasonable Fabrics. 


MEN’S WEAR WOOLENS. 


Many additional lines of men’s wear fab- 
rics are gradually being shown to the numer- 
ous buyers now in the market, and the activ- 
ity and interest is centered on these new 
productions. 

Business is progressing in a steady and 
conservative manner; apparently there has 
been no great rush to secure any one par- 
ticular line. There are few price advances 
in evidence, and little complaint is heard on 
this score, but a number of buyers express 
their dissatisfaction with the manipulation of 
certain standard fabrics. The fact appears 
to be that several numbers with which the 
buyer was well acquainted have been en- 
tirely withdrawn and others of similar na- 
ture substituted. 

Clothiers generally have built their busi- 
ness on numbers which proved satisfactory 
to their trade, and would prefer to duplicate 





these lines, than commence over again and 
experiment on fabrics with which they are 
unacquainted. 

One of the notable features thus far has 
been the decline in the call for the so-called 
mercerized worsteds. Another feature in 
evidence is the marked improvement in the 
call for woolens, and there is every reason 
to believe that as the season progresses 
woolens will gradually grow stronger, and 
the call more emphatic than it is at present. 

Several of the agents claim that by the 
time the heavy-weight season is reached, 
woolens will again come to their own, and 
will be taken in equal quantities. 

The styles and colorings in the new lines 
are generally considered to be very good. 
There are a number of new tans or fawns 
and brown combinations, but the bulk of the 
business is placed on staples such as black, 
blues and greys, with a few sample pieces 
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of the new modes, to see how they will take 
with the consumer. The following comprise 
some of the new lines opened during the 
month: Mackintosh, Taft & McKenney 
show complete lines with no change in prices 
from last season; Taft Woolen Company, 
stripes, I9 cents; suitings, 20 cents; fancy 
twists, 21 cents; fancy suitings, 22 1/2 cents; 
cassimeres, 25 cents; club checks, 27 1/2 
cents; Charles River Woolen Co., 6 1/2 oz. 
thibet, 20 cents; twills, 18 cents; stripes, 20 
cents; twill suitings, 21 1/2 cents; suitings, 
23 1/2 cents; fancy suitings, 25 cents; cassi- 
meres, 27 1/2 cents; melton checks, 30 cents; 
H. T. Hayward’s Mills, twills, 19 cents; her- 
ringbones, 19 cents; stripe twills, 21 1/2 
cents; suitings, 22 1/2 cents; cassimeres, 
23 1/2 cents; fancies, 25 cents; Wm. E. Hay- 
ward & Company, 7 oz. Lenox thibet, 22 1/2 


cents; 7 oz. Douglas thibet, 27 1/2 cents; 7 
oz. Douglas twills, 27 1/2 cents; Douglas 
stripes, 28 1/2 cents; plaids, 30 cents. 

Stroud & Crawford show Faulkner 12 oz. 
worsted at 75 cents 6/4; I2 oz. worsted cas- 
simeres, 75 cents; Faulkner’s 9 oz. worsted 
tropicals, 80 cents; Tilton 6/4 fancy trowser- 
ing twists, 55 cents; 12 oz. fancy cassimeres, 
57 1/2 cents; also fancy worsted from the 
Premier Mills at $1.25 and $1.35. 

Morton H. Meinhard & Company are 
showing the Greer fabrics at 27 1/2 cents to 
33 1/2 cents; Quaker City tropicals, 25 
cents; Cumberland suitings, 57 1/2 cents; 
United piece dyes, $1.22 1/2. 

Gils L. Rosenberg is showing the Brad- 
ford Mills’ fabrics 10 to 11 oz. piece dye fan- 
cies, 70 cents; fancy shadow plaids, 75 cents; 
10 to 11 oz. tropical worsteds, 80 cents; 14 
oz. trouserings, 85 cents; I2 oz. trouserings, 
$1.00; J. W. Smith Woolen Company wool 
suitings, 62 1/2 cents, and a line of trouser- 
ings at 65 cents; Wright & Hall’s line of 11 
oz. tropicals at 65 cents. 

Forstman & Company show an additional 
line of all wool cassimeres at $1.22 1/2. 

Greely, Cushman & Record are showing 
the Old Town suitings at 70 cents; Oakland 
suitings, 67 1/2 cents; and Waverly suitings, 
72 1/2 cents; Pittsfield suitings, 80 cents. 

Davis & Brown thibets from 75 cents to 
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DRESS GOODS. 


At the present time there is little activity 
in the dress goods division, but this quiet is 
to be expected at this mid-season period of 
the year. 

Dress goods buyers will not come into 
the market for another two weeks, and no 
improvement in existing conditions is likely 
to take place until then. 

Duplicate business for current consump- 
tion is received in considerable volume for 
plain fabrics, such as voiles and panamas, 
and also for cream mohairs and cream storm 
serges. 

Low grade worsted plaid suitings on the 
order of those produced by the Shawnee 
Woolen Mills, 36 inches wide at 34 cents, 
2/10/60, are in constant request. They 
come in about 30 different patterns, and are 
excellent value under present market condi- 
tions. 

Notwithstanding the apathy at the mo- 
ment, both mill agents and importers report 
a satisfactory fall business, and the prevail- 
ing feeling is one of contentment in this 
regard. 

It is stated that the predominance of the 
orders booked are for plain monotone fab- 
rics, and it is probable that broadcloths will 
prove popular for another season; orders 
taken for fall on these soft finished broad- 
cloths have been exceptionally large. 

Such materials as panamas and prunellas 
will undoubtedly prove leaders in the selling. 
Fancy dress goods, however, are by no 
means neglected, and the business booked by 
the cutters indicates that they will be much 
in evidence, but the occasions upon which 
fancies may be worn are somewhat re- 
stricted, when comparison is made with the 
plain monotones. 

SILKS. 


The silk situation is far from being satis- 
factory and there is very little business be- 
ing transacted, with the exception of plain 
black and colored taffetas for immediate con- 
sumption, with the addition of some requests 
for rough shantungs and pongees. 

The decline in the price of raw silk and 
the unsettled conditions, are a source of 
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worry to the manufacturers and the slump in 
the demand is an additional cause of anxiety. 

The new fancies shown for fall are a con- 
tinuation of last season’s weaves and quali- 
ties. 

Dark plaids and checks predominate in 
all the collections shown by the box loom 
manufacturers. 

Pekin striped taffetas and velvet stripes on 
chiffon are among the high grade styles in 
both self and contrasting colors. 

Leather brown, navy blue, black and white 
are the favorite colors. 

Pile fabrics will be as popular during the 
coming fall as such goods have been during 
the last few seasons. 

The vogue of chiffon light weight velvets 
for dresses will not be as pronounced as last 
year, but paon velvets promise to be more 
popular than ever for trimming purposes. 

COTTONS. 

The question is often asked by the buyer 
how much longer are the present famine 
prices going to continue. 

There is certainly not much relief in sight; 
prices instead of declining are continually 
climbing to still higher levels. 

Brown and bleached cottons are in such 
demand that the mills are daily turning away 
business, and colored cottons of several 
tickets are still at value. 

a 
MEETING OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF COTTON MANUFACTURERS. 


The eighty-third meeting of The National 
Association of Cotton Manufacturers will be 
held at Washington, D. C., October 3 and 4, 
1907. A large number of English and Con- 
tinental cotton manufacturers are expected 
to be in attendance at the sessions; other fea- 
tures will contribute to making the meeting 
a highly interesting one. The sessions will 
be held in the ball-room on the tenth 
floor of the New Hotel Willard, which is 
admirably adapted for such meetings. After 
the meeting arrangements will be made for 
those who desire to continue their journey 
to the Second Conference of Cotton Grow- 
ers and Manufacturers to be held at Atlanta, 
Ga., or to sail down the Potomac River to 
the Exhibition at Jamestown. 


TEXTILE WORLD RECORD 


RAMIE AGAIN. 
Editor Textile-World Record: 

The U.S. Consul at Calcutta writes to the 
State Department that the culture of rhea, 
or ramie, is something that should interest 
the United States, as it is superior to jute. 
He further states that the difficulty, hereto- 
fore, in putting ramie on the market has 
been the slow and expensive process of “de- 
gumming or decorticating.” This has been 
overcome by a recent “discovery made by a 
resident of India, which is so economical and 
quick,” etc. How familiar the words! We 
must have heard them, or read them, before, 
somewhere,—perhaps 40 years ago when we 
were young. It is said that in consequence 
of this discovery a local syndicate will soon 
be in position to place rhea fibre on the 
market in large quantities without the use of 
“any of the patented high priced machines 
for degumming,” as the new process is 
simple and does the work easily. 

When will writers on the subject learn 
that decorticating (extracting the fibre from 
the harvested stalks), and degummuing 
(chemically treating the extracted fibre to 
free it from gums and impurities), are two 
distinct processes? When will they learn 
that the stumbling block in the way of the 
successful exploitation of ramie culture, is 
the want of a defibrating machine that will 
compete with Chinese hand labor? For it 
is a fact that the Chinese raw fibre, hand 
cleaned, can be laid down in San Francisco 
at the price of jute. 

Since the researches of Fremy, a decade 
and a half ago, or more, we have known all 
about the degumming of ramie. In his valu- 
able work on this subject he shows that the 
gums and cements holding together the fila- 
ments of ramie are essentially composed of 
pectose, cutose and vasculose, while the 
fibre itself is composed of fibrose, cellulose 
and its derivatives. The theory of degum- 
ming, therefore, is to use chemical solutions 
which will dissolve and wash out the gums 
without attacking the cellulose. To elim- 
inate the vasculose and cutose it is neces- 
sary to employ alkaline oleates or caustic al- 
kalies under pressure, and even bisulphates 
and hydrochlorites. And since the publica- 
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tion of the results of his researches upon the 
subject there has been no lack of processes 
for the degumming of ramie. 

Cheap decortication is the problem. No 
machine has so far been invented that may 
be called an economical success, and in the 
extraction of the fibre by chemical action, as, 
for example, in a tank, a greater obstacle 
presents itself: how to mechanically separate 
the ton of woody stalks, and the less than 
a hundred pounds of fibre which will be 
found loosely clinging to them, when the 
work is done, without having to remove the 
fibrous ribbons by hand. 

CHARLES RicHARDS DODGE. 


—_—_—~—_——_—_—__— 


UNWARRANTED DISCRIMINATION. 
FROM “POWER.” 


John C. Black, president of the United 
States Civil Service Commission, has over- 
stepped the bounds of reason and propriety, 
if not of law, in specifying that no applicant 
shall be eligible to take the civil service ex- 
amination for the position of chief engineer 
in the United States Post Office and Court 
House Building at Chicago unless he is a 
graduate of a technical institution or en- 
gineering college. We understand that Mr. 
Black is supported in this position by the 
Hon. George B. Cortelyou, Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

May we be permitted to respectfully repre- 
sent to the Honorable Secretary of the 
Treasury that it is none of his distinguished 
business where the applicant for a position 
gets his knowledge or experience, so long 
as he has the necessary qualifications and 
can prove it. It is quite possible that the 
position in question, paying the munificent 
salary of eighteen hundred (not thousand) 
dollars per year, with an attainable maxi- 
mum of twenty-five hundred (not thousand), 
may call for exceptional qualifications. It is 
quite within the province of the commission 
to require that the applicant shall be versed 
in thermodynamics, and the use of the inte- 
gral calculus, but if a man has all the quali- 
fications that they specify, all the practical 
experience that they require, if he can an- 
swer satisfactorily a sufficient percentage of 
the questions which they propound, what 
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earthly concern is it of theirs whether his 
father bought his knowledge for him from 
a technical school, or whether by energy and 
application he dug it out of the solid rock 
in the intervals of his daily toil, or bending 
over the kitchen table when the “tech” boys 
were making night hideous with cane rushes 
and other improving pursuits? 

The President of the United States is in 
complete control of the practice of the Civil 
Service Commission. He has never made 
nor sanctioned such a discrimination against 
the self-educated man; a _ discrimination 
which would have disqualified John Fritz as 
an engineer, Thomas A. Edison as an elec- 
trician, Sydney Gilchrist Thomas as a metal- 
lurgist, the author of the “Footprints of the 
Creator” as a geologist, and the better half 
of the exponents of applied science in the 
industrial world today. 

Let the examiners find out what each ap- 
plicant is, not how he became so. Let there 
be no discrimination, not even in favor of 
the self-made man as against the graduate. 

Think it over, Mr. Secretary. 

Give us a square deal, Mr. President. 

<osineittenniansiiclipitoniinatsainn 


WHEN ARE CLOTHS TENDER? 


a tender cloth, 


What is and what is a 
strong one? The question may appear to 
some people to be a trifle ridiculous. When, 
however, the customary test for strength is 
examined—namely, the “thumbing” process 
—it begins to appear very much otherwise. 
Nevertheless it certainly is ridiculous that 
(say) a 13-ounce cloth 56 in. wide, made from 
fine Saxony wool, should be subjected to the 
same test as one of (say) 32 ounces of the 
same material. Or, to carry the point still 
further, it is positively unfair to the fine 
woolen cloth to expect it to stand the same 
thumb test as a fabric of the same weight 
made from worsted yarn, or from strong 
fibred crossbred wool. And still more un- 
fair is it to expect such a fabric to stand a 
strain equally with a worsted or coarse 
woolen one fifty per cent. heavier in finished 
weight. 

Yet there are plenty of buyers in the trade 
who pronounce a cloth tender if they can 
get their thumbs through it, no matter what 
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the weight. If the cloth is 13 ounces per 
yard, or 18 ounces, or 26 ounces, and the 
thumbs go through, “the cloth is tender!” 
There are no degrees of tenderness; it is 
just a singular condition. The thin cloth, the 
thick cloth, the fine fabric and the coarse 
one, the worsted, the woolen—are all tender 
if the buyer can break it by thumbing, and 
strong if he cannot. There are degrees, too, 
in the strength of buyers’ thumbs; some 
operators can break almost anything, while 
others wince with pain when they try to 
thumb a moderately strong fabric. Yet 
there must be no degrees of tenderness—no 
allowance made for the thin cloth or the 
cloth made from fine-fibred wool, against its 
naturally more robust sister crossbred, or its 
stouter brother of the same material. 

Many manufacturers, especially the mak- 
ers of woolen fabrics from fine-fibred wools, 
complain a great deal of the unfairness of 
buyers in this matter. Although the wear- 
ing properties of such fabrics are good, they 
will not stand the thumb strain that worsteds 
or coarse woolen fabrics resist. Conse- 
quently, it is quite easy for a merchant to 
find fault with a piece he has ordered and, 
when it is delivered, does not want. “It is 
tender! Send it back!” 

What is required is a more intelligent 
method of testing. The War Office con- 
tracts when given out specify a certain 
breaking strain of both warp and weft, and 
goods. delivered at the Royal Army Clothing 
Department are subjected to this mechanical 
test. Manufacturers know then what they 
have to work to; and if a cloth falls short of 
the standard, they know the test has been 
uniform and fair. But merchants’ thumbs 
vary greatly in breaking power, and the 
cloth is usually at the mercy of a buyer’s 
caprice. It is a fact, too, that cloths when 
damp break easier and at a lower standard 
than do dry ones; so that a cloth just home 
from the dampers may be weaker than when 
it was delivered dry from the mill. It is 
feared that matters will have to continue as 
they are; for merchants think they have suffi- 
cient to do already without the introduction 
of mechanical tests for strength, and the old 
method of test of thumb will prevail—The 
Textile Mercury. 
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Manchester, Eng.) 





I imagine you want me to tell you what in 
my judgment are, not the perfections, but 
the imperfections of the Lancashire staple 
industry. 

For almost twenty years I have been ac- 
tively engaged in the Lancashire cotton in- 
dustry, and during that period I have wit- 
nessed great improvements in textile ma- 
chinery, the two greatest being the hopper 
feed bale breaker and the Northrop loom; 
but apart from these there have been im- 
provements in detail of construction and 
execution which enable more work and bet- 
ter work to be turned out of almost every 
machine. We have watched, studied, and 
examined machinery with an intensity that 
has narrowed our vision, distorted our out- 
look. We have watched, studied, and ex- 
amined the production of each frame with 
apparently the one object of getting the 
maximum production out of each frame. As 
the result we have got our machinery in any 
up-to-date mill in excellent order. 

While this tendency to watch, study, and 
examine every detail of machinery has been 
in progress, exactly the opposite tendency 
has been in progress as regards those who 
work the machinery. I want the masters to 
transfer their attention for the next twenty 
years from machinery to man;—not to neg- 
lect the former, but to watch, study, and 
examine man with the minute attention that 
for the last twenty years they have given to 
machinery. In our labor market we have 
the finest material in the world, contented, 
intelligent, reasonable, and that in spite of 
indifferent education, not because of a highly 
technical training. The fact that our labor is 
so good has misled many to the conclusion 
that our educational methods are satisfac- 
tory, and that improved methods may lead 
to disappointing results. I can only say that 
if our operatives received the same instruc- 
tion as is given in America or Germany the 
result would surprise even the most opti- 
mistic among us. 

Tonight our concern is with man not in 
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the school but in the mill, and the way in 
which the master or manager can get the 
best work out of him. The most important 
point is to gain mutual confidence in each 
other’s fairness and straight dealing, and the 
easiest way to obtain this is that every trans- 
action between master and man shall be 
considered from the other’s point of view. 
Thus, supposing an operative or class of 
operatives ask for a rise in wages, do not re- 
gard it as an exhibition of an unreasoning, 
ungrateful, grasping disposition, but con- 
sider if you were in their place would not 
you very likely be asking for a rise? 

And I venture to suggest that, if you do 
this, you are more likely to be impressed 
with the moderation than with the extrava- 
gance of the demand; in any case, it will re- 
move all feeling of personal indignation, 
which is too often privately felt and too 
often publicly expressed when any question 
affecting wages arises, and which more than 
anything else engenders resentment, the 
most potent cause of strikes or lock-outs. 
Then the master must be scrupulously fair. 
An operative has a very keen perception of 
this, and it is policy for the master to pay a 
pound too much rather than a penny too 
little: for an operative would as lief be 
cheated of a pound per week as a penny per 
year. And in this he is right, for he cares 
not for the amount but for the principle. In 
using the strong word cheating, I use it ad- 
visedly. I know masters, as a rule, are quite 
above any charge of cheating; only few re- 
gard seriously the payment to the operatives 
of the uttermost penny that has been earned, 
but the operatives regard the last penny as 
jealously as the first, and from their concep- 
tion of fair dealing it is as necessary to pay 
the last as the first penny. Until this mu- 
tual trust and good faith is established be- 
tween master and man, it is useless to at- 
tempt to take advantage of my subsequent 
suggestions. You might as well try to run 
your machinery satisfactorily without oil as 
organize your work-people satisfactorily 
without this trust in each other. It is every 
bit as important as oil, and as easy to ob- 
tain, if you go about it in the right way. 

Granted this is obtained, what is the next 
step? It is to remember, if you want good 
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men at the top you must be very careful 
whom you let in at the bottom. I have 
never hesitated to tell the manager who 
complains of his hands, that the fault is his 
and the remedy his. A good manager has 
good hands; a bad manager indifferent ones. 
I believe the manager should engage every 
boy or girl, man or woman, who is taken on. 
It is a duty far too important to be left to 
any overlooker, however trustworthy. The 
overlooker may do all the preliminary selec- 
tion, but the final engagement should be 
made by the manager. 

The manager should see the boy or girl, 
man Or woman, in his office, and enter on 
an index-card the name, address, age, previ- 
ous occupation, or other pertinent details of 
his or her previous history, the date of en- 
gagement, the wage or rate of wages agreed 
upon, and the work or department to which 
the applicant goes. These cards should be 
filed, and the office staff should be instructed 
to note on them any alteration in work or 
wages, and the manager should feel at lib- 
erty to make any remarks on them that he 
may think likely to be of use for future ref- 
erence. The personal interview on first en- 
gagement is of the greatest possible value. 
It enables the manager to know individually 
every Operative; it enables him to make any 
general remarks he may think advisable as 
to the discipline in the mill or the method of 
organization; it enables him to say a kind 
word, which the boy or girl, or, for the mat- 
ter of that, the man or woman, may treasure 
all their lives; it enables the applicant to 
know who the manager is, and, by the crea- 
tion of a personal feeling between master 
and man, to realize that in case of need or 
difficulty he or she may always personally 
approach the man in authority. 

This direct selection of every applicant 


carries with it as a necessary sequence that 
every operative must be paid direct from the 


office: no work must be farmed out. The 
system of the spinner paying the piecer and 
little piecer must be abolished. It is entirely 
wrong for the spinners to introduce whom 
they like into a mill with the power of pay- 
ing them what they like and dismissing them 
when they like. These powers must be in 
the hands of the manager alone, otherwise 
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he is unable to organize the work as he 
thinks desirable, and all he can do is to do 
his best as far as those under him will allow 
him. Be careful in the selection, and do not 
hesitate to reject an unsatisfactory appli- 
cant. It is no kindness to the applicant to 
engage anyone whom you feel to be unsatis- 
factory, still less is it a kindness to those 
whom you have already at work. 

Some may say that all should have a 
chance, but I believe that giving the unfit a 
chance only tends to create and keep going 
the unfit, and that if the unfit had not a 
chance the unfit would very soon disappear. 
Having made the engagement, it is well for 
some months to keep a specially watchful 
eye upon the operative and to note whether 
he or she shows any special aptitude, and if 
so do your best to stimulate and encourage 
that aptitude, even to the extent of moving 
him or her from one department to another. 
Then when any chance of promotion arises, 
keep in mind two points: first, that promo- 
tion is by merit and not by seniority; and 
second, and even more important, that for 
any vacancy there may be any number of ap- 
plicants, but there is only one fit for the post, 
namely, the best. This is very frequently 
ignored; one hears it said that two or three 
are equally good for a post. This is as im- 
possible to be the case as it is impossible to 
find two leaves on an oak tree exactly the 
same. You must go in for a most careful 
selection by elimination, and I venture to as- 
sert you will find my proposition true, that 
for every vacancy there is only one applicant 
fit for the post. In making promotions it is 
well to remember that a willing hand is 
worth double an unwilling hand. This is not 
always apparent, but it is so sufficiently often 
to justify my stating the case so strongly. I 
need not warn you against favoritism; its 
dire effects are so well known, so well rec- 
ognized, that no words from me are required 
to emphasize its evil. There is another in- 
sidious evil, the opposite of favoritism, but 
almost as baneful in its effects, and it is hold- 
ing back bright, pushing, intelligent opera- 
tives. It is a curse to the country and it is 
wrong from beginning to end. It is based 
on the fear that the pushing youth may sup- 
plant the man immediately over him. Now 


this man ought to be proud beyond words 
if he can train anyone to outstrip him, and if 
there is the right grit in his character he will 
follow with pride the successful careers of 
those whom he has helped to higher posi- 
tions. 

We cannot all be captains of industry, but 
we can all help to train them. Such a trainer 
runs no risk of being supplanted. But if he 
withholds information from the pushing 
youth, constantly reports him to the man- 
ager or master as one who does not know 
his place, retails his bad points, but never his 
good ones, such a man naturally fears that 
the pushing youth may supplant him, be- 
cause he knows within himself that he de- 
serves to be supplanted. The fear of letting 
a subordinate know too much is far too com- 
mon; it chills inquiry, it often kills ambi- 
tion. It shows a craven spirit, a cowardly 
nature, distrustful of itself, and therefore, dis- 
trustful of others. It strikes at what I be- 
lieve to be the secret of success. If I am 
asked by anyone entering business how he is 
to succeed, I say, know a little more than 
you are expected to know, and do a little 
better than you are expected to do. So 
many go through life knowing what they are 
expected to know and doing what they are 
expected to do. And they are satisfied, ab- 
solutely satisfied with themselves. They are 
the average, they are the 99 out of the roo. 
They are everywhere useful, steady, indus- 
trious. I have no complaint to make against 
them, but they do not get on. 

If our nation is to maintain its proud posi- 
tion either in intellectual or commercial pur- 
suits we must manufacture men who get on. 
Now this fear of a subordinate knowing too 
much is dead against this most important 
manufactory. Besides, it is incompatible 
with that sense of mutual trust of which I 
have already spoken. You never know when 
the knowledge so withheld may prove of in- 
finite value to you; besides, there is truth in 
the old saying, “A little knowledge is a dan- 
gerous thing.” Choose your men carefully, 
and then trust them implicitly. Train every 
piecer to be a spinner; every spinner, an 
overlooker; every overlooker, a manager; 
and every manager, a captain of industry. 
Train everyone for the position next above 
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his present one. Help—but do not hinder. 
Show each operative that you take a special 
interest in his or her welfare. 

If a young man shows exceptional promise 
of ability try to push him faster than the 
ordinary mill promotion allows. This can 
often be done by drafting him into the me- 
chanic shop or office—giving him special 
work, such as wrapping or weighing—and 
so enabling him to see the various processes 
in the various parts of a mill. Such training 
is of more value than what can be obtained 
in the technical school, valuable as that is. 
Aim at making the operatives feel that they 
have an interest and a share in making the 
business successful. This can be done by oc- 
casionally asking an operative how a ma- 
chine is running and adopting his sugges- 
tion. 

Another method is to provide a sugges- 
tion box, and to ask any operative to write 
on a slip of paper any suggestion with re- 
gard to the comfort, safety, or health of the 
employes, means by which waste may be 
prevented or time saved, improvements in 
machinery or organization, the introduction 
of new ideas, or the diminution of existing 
defects. These slips should be placed in the 
suggestion box and collected weekly or 
monthly, and it is advisable to offer five shill- 
ings or ten shillings for each suggestion 
which you think sufficiently useful to adopt. 
Having thus made every operative feel that 
his ambition will receive fair play, it is nec- 
essary to see that each individual is able to 
do justice to himself, and here I own there 
is a difficulty, for each individual differs, and 
therefore requires different treatment. But 
in a mill, as in an army, there must be disci- 
pline and organization, both of which are 
greatly helped on by uniformity. Still, diffi- 
culties are made to be surmounted, and this 
would be a very tame and uninteresting 
world if there were no difficulties. 

My first point here is that each process 
should be very carefully examined and the 
best way of executing that process discov- 
ered, and then everyone trained in that way. 
This point is best made by a concrete ex- 
ample. Take the doffing of a roving frame. 
You will find this done by almost every ten- 
ter in a slightly different way, perhaps so 
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slightly different that you are hardly aware 
that there are different ways. But look care- 
fully and study these differences, bearing in 
mind that there is only one right way of do- 
ing anything, and that the best. Find it out, 
and then see that everyone does it. Do this 
not only in doffing, but creeling, oiling, 
cleaning, etc.; not only in the roving frames, 
but in all the machines throughout the mill. 
You will note one hand keeps his or her ma- 
chine cleaner than another. See how this is 
done, and then see that it is adopted 
throughout. 

My next point is, see that every operative 
is fully employed, not over-employed nor 
under-employed, though I believe of the two 
evils over-employment is the less. We are 
told that some people are born tired. I be- 
lieve far more are bred tired. It is a curious 
but certain fact that the human machine can 
work most efficiently at a certain speed, and 
that below or above that speed there is waste 
and loss to both master and man. To illus- 
trate this, suppose a winder, tending 40 spin- 
dles at 750 revolutions per minute, wound 40 
pound of 20s per spindle per week, and sup- 
pose this represents the point where the 
operative is neither under nor over worked. 
Now if all the conditions are the same, rate 
of wages included, except that the winder 
tends 35 spindles, you will find the produc- 
tion, instead of being greater per spindle, as 
you would naturally expect, owing to there 
being fewer spindles to look after, is actually 
less. 

The fact is it is easier for an operative to 
work continuously at a reasonable speed 
than to work intermittently at a higher 
speed, and it means a greater production to 
the master. Any person working below 
his speed of greatest efficiency soon gets 
slack, and slackness soon breeds that tired 
feeling which develops sullenness and stu- 
pidity, the two greatest evils a mill manager 
has to fight against. Therefore note every 
person in the mill whom you see doing noth- 
ing, except the overlooker, who ought to 
have nothing to do, and note them, not 
with the object of driving them, for driv- 
ing is as foolish as it is unnecessary, but with 
the object of so organizing the work that no 
opportunity shall occur for anyone to be 
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doing nothing. Often some other person 
may be working too hard, in which case the 
balance may easily be adjusted. In other 
cases it may necessitate elaborate reorgani- 
zation, but it is always worth making the at- 
tempt, if only because it is true “Satan finds 
some mischief still for idle hands to do.” 

Another point worth study is the weeklv 
wage list, especially of those on piecework. 
And this again is with no view to driving. It 
is hard to condemn too strongly the not in- 
frequent custom of picking out those who 
earn the lowest wages, and telling them un- 
less they do better they can look out for an- 
other shop. It is cruel, it is injudicious, and 
strikes a fatal blow at that sense of mutual 
trust on which I lay so much emphasis. But, 
in picking out those who earn the lowest 
wage, do so in full confidence that the low- 
est wage-earner is doing his or her best, just 
as much as the highest wage-earner is doing 
his or her best. 

Having noted down the lowest wage-earn- 
ers, say nothing, but go and watch them and 
their frames. You may find that they are 
performing part of their work clumsily 
owing to lack of training, that their method 
is bad, the order in which operations are per- 
formed wrong. A few kind words will put 
all this right. Tell them you think that they 
will find it easier if they do so and so, and 
that it will enable them to earn rather more 
wages. 

Far more often you will find that it is not 
the man but the machine at fault, and I can 
tell you you will save yourselves heaps of 
trouble if you blame the machine and not 
the man, and this for two very good reasons: 
firstly, it generally is the machine which is at 
fault, and therefore the blame falls on the 
right shoulders; and secondly, the machine 
is so constituted that it cannot harbor a 
grudge. Examine closely the machine and 
you may find the strap loose or perchance 
too narrow to drive the frame up to speed, 
or you may find the stoppages excessive 
owing to breakages. In which case make 
sure whether the breakages are due to faults 
in that machine or in some previous process, 
and to trace these faults effectively you must 
remember that there is not a breakage from 
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cotton to cloth but that there is some avoid- 


able cause for it. You may find some bot- 
tom roller jumping, the cap bars of the top 
rollers badly set, the top roller leather 
grooved, a spindle out of truth, the frame 
running at too high a speed, indeed a hun- 
dred and one things may be wrong. Have 
these put right, and I venture to promise you 
that by these methods you will more easily 
get rid of the low wage-earners than you 
ever can by threats of the sack. 

Having thus at length explained the prin- 
ciples of treatment that should be observed 
between master and man, and knowing that 
the usefulness of my subsequent remarks de- 
pends on the realization of those principles, 
I go back to my main proposition, and it is 
this. In the past you have devoted your 
time and energy to see how much you can 
get out of each machine, the maximum pro- 
duction per machine; now I want you to 
transfer your time and energy to man, and 
to see how much you can get out of each 
man, the maximum production per operative 
—a wholly different proposition. Do not 
bother so much with the number of hanks 
you can turn off a machine, but work out 
weekly and study carefully the wage cost per 
pound. Do not trouble about the loom 
average, but work out weekly and examine 
carefully the number of picks that the 
weaver gets off the looms tented. 

Am I not more than justified in calling 
your attention to this point? The position 
today is such that wages form a larger item 
in the cost of production, apart from the raw 
material, than all other items put together. 
Take a 60,000 mule spinning mill or a 40,000 
ring spinning mill entirely on 30s twist, pro- 
ducing 60,000 pounds of yarn each week, 
and let us compare the capital charges and 
wages charges in each case from the mixing- 
room to the yarn wound on winders’ bob- 
bins. We may put the cost of the machinery 
in the ring mill at £26,000 and the weekly 
wage bill at £188, and in the mule mill at 
£24,500 and £232 respectively, apart from of- 
fice staff, overlookers, and odd hands. Now 
take the annual charge, and let us allow 10 
per cent. depreciation and 5 per cent. inter- 
est, and calculate on 50 weeks in the year. 
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We find the capital charges in the ring mill 
to be £3,900 and the wage bill to be £9,400, 
and in the mule mill to be £3,675 and £11,600 
respectively. 

In a weave shed with ordinary Lancashire 
looms the figures are still more striking. A 
thousand looms we may say cost £7,000, and 
the weekly wage we may put at £300, or the 


annual capital charge £1,050, and the wage 


bill £15,000. 

Surely these figures prove my contention 
beyond a shadow of a doubt that today the 
problem before the Lancashire textile trade 
is to see not how much it is possible to get 
out of a machine, but how much it is possible 
to get out of an operative. Some may think 
that already they give this point very special 
attention. But the same people have proved 
to me that this principle of getting the most 
out of the operative has, as yet, not entered 
their heads, for they will argue that suppos- 
ing an operative can earn 5s. per loom 
whether working four or six looms, it does 
not matter to the master whether he works 
four or six looms, It matters in many ways, 
but at the moment I merely want to point 
out that such a man has not grasped the idea 
[ lay so much stress upon, viz, to get as 
much as possible out of each operative, and 
that even when the rate is the same it is most 
important to get as much as possible out of 
the operative without driving or over-work- 
ing. 

And this must be done, let it be clearly 
understood, without driving or over-work- 
ing. How? Well, it is necessary to see that 
the machinery is in proper adjustment, and 
the right cotton bought. You can spin a 
better weaving yarn out of an even inch 
staple than an uneven 1 1/8 inch staple. The 
hopper feed bale breaker has made a revolu- 
tion in the trade, but few mills have taken 
full advantage of its benefits. It opens and 
mixes the cotton better than was possible 
with the Oldham willow or bale breaker, and 
this better opening enables the cotton to be 
cleaned better in the scutching-room and to 
be drafted more evenly in the card-room and 
spinning-room. More attention therefore is 
required today to the speed of the beaters 
and fans, to the inlet and outlet of air in the 
openers and finishers, to the twist, and to the 
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setting of the rollers in the speed frames. 
Less twisting and closer setting are possible. 
When I started business I was often told— 
Given a good roving you can spin it on the 
wheel of a barrow. I never agreed with the 
latter portion of the assertion, but I soon 
realized the importance of a good roving. 
But I found that to get a good roving you 
must have good intermediate, and so back to 
the cards, and then I found that if you want 
a good level card sliver you must have a 
good level lap. Today I believe the blow- 
ing-room should receive far more attention 
than it does. 

I was once in a mill where they were most 
particular about their lap weights, and so 
proud of their system that I was asked to 
inspect it. I saw the laps weighed and the 
weights all noted down, and found them 
comparatively uniform. The laps were 
weighed with the rods in, and, out of curi- 
osity, I asked to see some of the lap rods 
weighed. They varied to the extent of seven 
ounces! I mention this merely to show the 
necessity of increased attention to detail. 
Then see that there are as few piecings as 
possible, that is, on every bobbin get the 
maximum of length. By these means you 
will enormously reduce breakages. 

In a well-regulated mill there should be 
no breakages due to anything but piecings. 
Thus it is easy to see how important it is to 
have as few piecings as possible, and those 
few as well made as possible. No licking of 
the finger should be allowed. Next, to se- 
cure the most out of an operative you must 
be alert to secure and adopt all labor-saving 
devices and machinery. 
done the better. 


The sooner this is 


The tendency of wages is 
upwards, and we must all wish this to con- 


tinue. A 5 per cent. advance on a wage bill 
of £1,000 is £50; but on £800 it is only £40. 
So that in adopting labor-saving devices, 
even if you are not able today to see a sub- 
stantial gain in reduced cost of production, 
it may show a very substantial gain when the 
next 5 per cent. advance is granted. 
(To be continued.) 
adhistabaabinalipatiiitntiaiahas 

The total value of all kinds of cotton man- 
ufactures exported from Great Britain in 
1906 was $484,715,737. 












































































































































































































































OUR TEXTILE SCHOOL. 


(Continued from June.) 


A change in the general effect of these 
combination weaves, as thus far explained, is 
next produced by means of cutting off the 
two effect weaves, i. e., having risers oppo- 
site sinkers or vice versa at the two ends, 
warp as well as filling ways, where the two 
weaves join, in this way producing a cut-off 
effect at these joining places of the weave. 
In order to illustrate this affair, weave Fig. 
3 is given, and in which again the ?-, 4-har- 
ness 45° twill is used for the basis; i. e., com- 
bining said regular twill after the “plain 
motive setting” with its entwining twill hav- 
ing three pieces of twill running in one direc- 
tion, entwining with three similar pieces of 
twills running in the opposite direction, or 
in other words the same entwining twill as 
used in the previous example, or weave Fig. 
II given in connection with Lesson VI. The 
cut-off threads in this instance are warp 
threads 1, 24, 25 and 50, as well as picks I, 
27, 28 and 52. The drawing-in draft is again 
given below weave (see [*]) and calls for 24 
harnesses, drafting the first 12 harnesses 
twice over and proceeding in the same man- 
ner with the last 12 harnesses twice over plus 
drawing in addition once more on harness 
13 and 14, in order to produce the required 
cut off effect in this instance. 

The repeat of the weave is 50 warp threads 
and 50 picks. 

A close study of the weave thus given will 
readily show the student how to produce in 
the same manner an endless variety of this 
style of cut-off effects. Again, in practical 
work, two repeats of the entwining twill may 
be too small an effect for the loom, but 
which will not interfere with the general 
construction of the new weave thus ex- 
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plained, since the student will readily under- 
stand that any time he has it at his option to 
add a multiple of 12 ends or picks to either 
the entwining twill or regular twill effect, 
without necessitating a special explanation 
any further than drawing accordingly once, 
twice or more times over, each set of har- 
nesses previously quoted, as well as building 
accordingly 12, or a multiple of 12 bars (as 
the case may require) additional for each 
effect in the harness chain, a matter quite 
simple for anybody versed in the construc- 
tion of weaves. 

Weave Fig. 4 shows us another novel! 
effect of this class of combination weaves and 
which might be considered as a mixture of 
the two effects previously quoted, i. e., a 
combination of what we might term “cut-off” 
effects as well as a “running-in” effect, the 
design itself representing both characters. 

The foundation weave used for the design 
is our *-,-'-, 6-harness regular twill, the 
same being used for 24 warp threads and 24 
picks in this state, to exchange after the plain 
motive setting, with 24 warp threads and 24 
picks of its mate entwining twill, having two 
pieces of 3-up twills entwining against two 
similar pieces of twills running in the oppo- 
site direction. The repeat of the complete 
weave, as will be readily understood is (24 
2) 48 warp threads and 48 picks and which 
by means of its drawing-in-draft, as given 
below, by means of [*] requires a 24-harness 
fancy draw, drawing first twice on the first 
12 harnesses and afterwards twice on the last 
12 harnesses. It will be also readily under- 
stood that this combination effect as repeat- 
ing on 48 warp threads and 48 picks, can be 
increased to any number of threads and picks 
for the repeat, by simply adding 12 or a mul- 
tiple of 12 ends and picks to either of the 
two combination weaves, without departing 
in the least from the principle of construct- 
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weave, both warp and filling ways, as well for the foundation of both its regular twill 
as giving the student a good idea of the as well as its entwining twill, by simply omit- 


general character of the weave in the woven ting the single twill line throughout the 
fabric. entire repeat of the weave, or in other words 

Weave Fig. 4 will at the same time serve change the ,—’-, to the 3 down straight 
to illustrate to the student another new com-__ through. 


bination weave, i. e., the *-, 6-harness twill Having thus given a thorough explanation 
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how to combine entwining twills with its 
mate regular twills in the formation of new 
large combination weaves, i. e., jacquard 
effects, we next give on plate Fig. 5, a collec- 
tion of four entwining twills which we would 
advise the student to combine with its mate 
twills in connection with a “cut-off” affair, 





affair, or what will be 
better yet, construct a new design for each 
effect. Only one repeat of the entwining 
twill is given the student, and which will at 
once necessitate for him to construct him- 
self two repeats each way of said entwining 
twill, in order to be able to understand as 
well as handle said weave more readily in 
the formation of the new combination weave. 
shentanitcnensiidiiggaaideticcmnaian 
A LATE IMPROVEMENT IN SHUTTLE- 
BOX-OPERATING MECHANISM. 


or a “running-in” 





The object is to provide a_ shuttle-box- 
operating mechanism by means of which any 
one of the boxes as the pattern of the fabric 
woven may require, is brought very evenly 
and steadily into alignment with the race- 
way of the lay by means of a gradual steady 
operation of the mechanism, in turn reducing 
the chances of breaking picker-sticks. 

Of the accompanying illustrations, Fig. 1 
is a perspective view of the new box operat- 
ing mechanism, showing also those portions 
of one end of the loom to which the same 
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more particularly refers; Fig. 2 being a 
somewhat enlarged (compared to Fig. 1) sec- 
tional view on line x-x of Fig. 1. 

With reference to letters of reference in 
our illustrations, A denotes a portion of the 
frame of the loom, provided with the usual 
bracket, b, in which is journaled the picker 
stick, B. The respective series of the shut- 
tle boxes as required to be shown, so as to 
more clearly illustrate the method of opera- 
tion of the new mechanism, is indicated by 
letter of reference, C. 

The body portion, a, of this new mechan- 
ism consists of a hollow tube, a’, provided 
upon each end with lugs, a* and a*, respec- 
tively, the same being disposed to each 












other at right angles. b refers to a bracket 
formed at its upper end with a laterally-ex- 
tending perforated lug, b*. c refers to the 
shuttle-box lifter-rod, the upward move- 
ment of which is limited by a collar, d, ad- 
justably secured thereon by means of a set- 
screw. This shuttle box lifter rod, c, is pro- 
vided with a coil-spring, e, adapted to be 
compressed between the under side of the 
shuttle-box and lug, a?, which carries the 
threaded end of rod, f, as is secured to the 
end of sprocket chain, f', as is operated ac- 
cording to the arrangement of the filling re- 
quired to be picked from the box motion of 
the loom. Lug, a*, in turn carries the lower 
end of the usual spring-pressed rod connec- 
tion, ¢g. 

The operation of the new box operating 
mechanism is thus: When a pull is exerted 
upon rod f by the action of the box motion, 
sleeve a rises, sliding through and guided by 


lug b’, until jug a* comes into contact with 
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the under side of lug b*. During this oper- 
ation, shuttle box and lifter rod c have 
lagged behind on account of their inertia, 
compressing the springs e 2nd k. When, 
then, the upward movement of the sleeve a 
ceases by contact of lugs a* and b’, the 
spring e expands and completes the upward 
movement of the shuttle-box to its proper 
level with the race-way of the lay. 

The shuttle-box in turn is lowered upon 
release of the jack of the box motion by 
means of the spring k. 


Worsted Suiting. 


See UCOMME EE 
DOSBOOCOBEOOSOBDOOOs 
EE SCOOCMEEDOOCOMEEODOOe 
Bee OCMmeee OSE Oe 

| Ne eee a ranean eee 


Complete 
Weave. 


Repeat 
168 X 6. 


See OOMEEEOCR OR 
BOOCOSEOODCOSOOOBOBOOOEOCE 
Warp—s5376 ends, 12 harness, fancy draw. 
Reed—14 X6=—64 inches wide in loom. 
Dress—16 sections (@, 336 ends (2 patterns) 
1 end, 


2 ends, 2 
1 end, 


2/48’s worsted, black = 
/48’s worsted, black and gray twist 

2/48"s worsted, black and blue gray mix 
twist 

2 ends, 2/48’s worsted, black and gray twist. ; oe ‘ 

1 end, "3/48'e worsted, black.........sc«se0: i...) % S15 ends 

2 ends, 2/48’s worsted, black and gray twist............ = 2 ends 

2 ends, 2/60s worsted, black and medium blue twist. ...— 2 ends 

tend, 2/48’s worsted, black and gray twist 

1 end, 2/48’s worsted, black and blue gray mix { a 
twist (%*7 

rend, 2/48’s worsted, black and gray twist...... ) 

1 end, 2/48’s worsted, black and gray twist.. es 

2 ends 2/60’s worsted. black and medium blue twist. 

1 end, 3/43 s worsted, black and gray twist............. 

1end, 2/48’s worsted, black......... os 

nds, 2/48’s worsted, black and gray ‘twist..... { xX 6=18 ends 

1 er od. 2/48’s worsted, black and blue grav mix 
twist : x 

2 ends, 2/48’s worsted, black and yray twist.... 

rend, 2/48’s worsted, black and blue gray mix twist = 

4 ends, 2/48’s worsted, black and gray twist ) 

tend, 2/48’s worsted, black xX 318 ends 

rend, 2/48’s worsted, blue green. : ? j 

4 ends 2/48’s worsted, black and gray twist. 

rend, 2/48’s worsted, black 

rend, 2/48’s worsted, black and blue gray 
twist 

2 ends, 2/48’s worsted, black and gray twist 

2 ends, 2/48’s worsted, black and gray twist 

rend, 2/48’s worsted, black 

1 end, 2/48’s worsted, blue green ela 

4 ends, 2/48’s worsted, biack and gray twist........... 

rend, 2/48’s worsted, black 

2 ends, 2/48"s worsted, black and gray twist 

rend, 2/48’s worsted, blue green. 

1 end, 2/48’s worsted, black...... ; aes 

4 ends, 2/48’s worsted, black and gray Rte ics: .esen' 

tend, 2/48’s worsted, blue green 


1 end 


x 7=231 ends 


= 21 ends 


1 end 
2 ends 
1 end 


7= 21 ends, 


1 end 


7 = 21 ends 


2ends 
1 end 
1 end 
4 ends 
1 end 
2 ends 
1 end 
1 end 
4 ends 
1 end 


Winnie 


Repeat of pattern: 
Filling—76 picks per inch, arranged thus: 
1 pick, 2/48’s worsted, black and gray twist..... ) 


1 pick, 4 1/2 run woolen yarn, black.... . xX 7 =21 picks 
1 pick, 2/48’s worsted, black ; j 


168 ends 
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1 pick, 2/48’s worsted, black and gray twist 
1 pick, 4 1/2 run woolen yarn, black 


1 pick, 2/48’s worsted, black and blue gray mix rx 
twist 


7 =21 picks 


Repeat of pattern: 42 picks 
Finish—Worsted finish; 56 inches wide. 
-——_ OO 


* WOOLEN CARDING. 


(Continued from May.) 

The doffer cylinder certainly is a most 
important part of the carding engine, since 
upon it, production, both in quality and 
quantity largely depends. The larger the 
doffer in proportion to the cylinder, the 
better, since then there are as large an 
amount of the two surfaces in contact with 
each other as it is possible to obtain and 
when consequently more combing action is 
gotten in the film in its transfer from the 
main cylinder to the doffer. Keep the points 
of the teeth of the doffer sharp. 

The breaking of the roving on the ring 
doffers, before being rubbed, is generally the 
cause of high speed. Set top and bottom 
doffers alike and if you find that the work 
on the top doffer runs heavy, compared to 
that of the bottom doffer, increase its sur- 
face speed in place of setting off and allow- 
ing extra material to be carried around by 
the cylinder. 

Unevenness in the drawing or roving may 
have for its cause imperfectly set feed rolls, 
they ought to be set true and level to each 
other and besides set true with the card, the 
setting of these feed rollers to each other 
depending upon the character of the material 
to be carded. 

Always have your belts on the pulleys 
before setting, since otherwise the tension 
exerted by the belts will influence your set- 
ting, provided the same has been done with 
the belts of the pulleys. 

If we should find that in connection with 
the breaker and intermediate card, after a 
too close setting of workers to the main 
cylinder, their teeth by this contact become 
blunt, grind then as soon as possible; if how- 
ever such a case refers to the finishing card, 
grinding must then be done at once, for the 
reason that otherwise the wire is sure to get 
out of position rapidly, more particularly so 
on fine work. 

Another item of importance to good card- 
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ing is the respective temperature of the card 
room, the work proceeding more satisfac- 
torily in dry and warm weather as compared 
to rainy, damp weather, and when naturally, 
both the material and the machinery will 
become damp; for which reason, when the 
latter weather sets in, keep steam up in the 
heating pipes of the card room, both day and 
night, so as to counteract the influence of 
such damp weather. 

Never strip a card until you find it neces- 
sary to do so, neither experiment in grinding 
a card that is smooth and sharp,nor fix a card 
until you know where the trouble rests. As 
will be readily understood, the clothing of the 
finisher card will last longer than that of the 
intermediate or breaker card and naturally 
that of the intermediate longer than that of 
the breaker card (that is provided each card- 
ing engine does its share of the work) on 
account of the breaker card having to do the 
hardest part of the carding, with the inter- 
mediate card following, the finisher card hav- 
ing to do the least hard work, since the two 
preceding cards opened out any locks or 
bunches which originally the wool contained. 


Nothing is better for perfect carding than 
a clean room, consequently see to it that 


such is always the case. Provided the life 
of the clothing has gone, re-clothe the card 
as quickly as possible, since otherwise imper- 
fect work will result; a dollar saved in trying 
to get along with run-down clothing result- 
ing in hundred fold damage to the stock 
treated by it, clearly showing the wrong 
policy as practiced in some mills to cut 
down the overseer with reference to supplies 
needed for his room below what is in the 
own interest of the mill; both, production 
and quality of work produced, suffering by 
it. 

Carding certainly is the back bone of suc- 
cess to any woolen mill, since upon it pro- 
duction and quality of product of the mill 
depends, the process being at its height of 
perfection when yarn is produced with as 
little damage to the fibre as possible and the 
yarn as spun from the roving smooth and of 
a uniform count throughout the entire lot. 

The “breast” is an attachment for breaker 
cards, i. e., the first carding engine of the 
set, the breast acting as a powerful advance 
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card to the stock before the same reaches the 
first breaker carding engine. The speed of 
the breast is considerably less (about one- 
fourth) than that of the main cylinder of the 
breaker carding engine, hence the former 
will gently loosen the locks of wool before 
they come in contact with the quick revolv- 
ing main cylinder of the card proper, thus 
preventing breakage of the fibre, which 
otherwise is always more or less inevitable. 
This loosening of the stock, i. e., bunches 
and locks of wool, by means of a breast, at 
the beginning of the carding process, pre- 
pares the stock for permitting the main 
cylinder of the carding engine to do its work 
to the best of its ability; also permits a closer 
setting of the workers at the carding engine, 
in turn producing a film well carded, and 
which will greatly assist in the production of 
perfect roving on the finisher and finally per- 
fect yarn when spun. When a carder notices 
the first breaker to produce a perfect film, 
i. e., drawing, he always feels confident of 
being able to produce perfect roving. 

A burring attachment is frequently pro- 
vided either to the common feeding arrange- 
ment to the breaker card, or to the breast, 
provided such is used, the object of this bur- 
ring attachment being to take out any burrs, 
shives adhering to the wool fibres in the lot 
under operation, said burring attachment 
consisting of a burr cylinder and a beater 
guard, also known as its stripper, for the 
reason that the object of said roller is to 
strip any burrs, etc., from the wool as taken 
up by the burr cylinder. The stripper or 
beater guard is placed on top of the burr 
cylinder and its direction of rotation is in 
opposition to the motion of the burr cyl- 
inder, the knives of the stripper being set 
close to the points of the clothing of the burr 
cylinder and when all impurities in the wool 
and of sufficient size will be caught by the 
knives of the stripper, i. e., beater, and 
thrown out of the material into a suitably 
situated dirt box. In place of the stripper 
roller or beater guard, stationary guard 
knives have been used, placed below the bur- 
ring cylinder in an oblique position towards 
its motion, being set sufficiently close to the 
clothing of the burr cylinder to throw out 
the impurities found in the stock. 
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Whether feeding the breaker card by 


means of feed rolls with or without a burr- 
ing attachment, or by means of a breast, the 
material in turn is taken up by the licker-in 
from which in turn it is taken off by the 
main cylinder of the carding engine. 


Licker- 
in and main cylinder turn in opposite direc- 
tion, viz: the first from right to left and the 
other from left to right. The bend of the 
teeth is also in the opposite direction, conse- 
quently permitting the stripping of the 
licker-in by the main cylinder at their point 
of contact. The clothing of the main cyl- 
inder has many more wire points than that 
of the licker-in, for the reason that, after the 
wool is delivered from the licker-in to the 
main cylinder, the fibres are more individu- 
ally to contend with, the locks and bunches 
of wool then being more opened partially. 

The “fancy” must clear all the point of the 
main cylinder, so that the wool can be 
opened without fracturing the fibre or roll- 
ing up the material, what in turn explains 
that the fancy must have fewer points than 
there are in the main cylinder, which he then 
can clear with greater ease and speed. Pro- 
vided the fancy is running at too high a 
speed and besides has too many points, the 
stock will then be thrown out of the sides of 
the card or a part into the middle; resulting 
in turn in an uneven film. The same will be 
the result, provided the fancy is not near 
enough, since then the card is not clear and 
cannot hold the wool and when the draft 
caused by the speed of the card will throw 
out the material. 

Be sure that every stripper strips clear and 
even, since there will be more delivery on 
the side that is stripped than on that not 
stripped. Variations in yarn may be also 
caused by stripping the ring doffers too 
heavy, for which reason strip them as easily 
as possible in order to prevent uneven rings. 
A ring doffer with a good clean face, if well 
up, will run very near the main cylinder of 
the finisher card and produce a good even 
roving. Finisher cards have either two or 
three ring doffers or as they are called doffer 
condensers. If in connection with a two dof- 
fer condenser the upper ring doffer will de- 
liver a heavier roving strand as compared to 
the lower ring doffer, then the upper must 
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be regulated to strip easier, and vice versa. 
Take the weight of top and bottom rovings 
at least once a day, and strip both doffers 
equally. If then you find the roving to vary 
between them, regulate the affair. The 
same principle as thus explained in connec- 
tion with the two doffer system also applies 
in its principle to the three doffer system, 
and for which in connection with fine work, 
production without impairing quality is 
claimed, permitting a large number of ends 
to be taken off by means of narrow rings 
without the danger of the roving catching 
together as it passes through the condenser, 
the space between the rings being nearly 
double that in which but two doffers are em- 
ployed. The arrangement of the rub-motion 
in both the two and three doffer condenser 
is such as to enable the carder to change the 
speed of either doffer and set of rolls with- 
out reference to the other. 

Some mills on particular work keep the 
roving of one deck of the condenser separate 
from that of the other, keeping up this feat- 
ure throughout the spinning and weave 
room, their claim being that the top doffer 
has a tendency to reach proportionally more 
of the longer fibres from the cylinder. 

With reference to the feeding of the three 
carding engines, the stock as coming from 
the picker room is fed to the breaker card 
by automatic card feeds. 

The Bramwell feed in its main features 
the feed box for holding a 
supply of material to be fed to the breaker 
card, this feed box having a grating at 
its bottom for permitting any loose im- 
purities, still adhering to the wool, to 
drop out and in turn be removed, as 
the case may require, by the attendant. 
Situated near the front end of the feed 
box and extending its entire length, is 
an elevating spiked apron to which the ma- 
terial in the feed box naturally adheres and 
in turn is taken up by it and out of the feed 
box. Near the top of the hopper and suffi- 
ciently near to the elevating apron, a recipro- 
cating comb is placed, the same having a 
slow, long sweep in front of the elevating 
apron, being placed there for the purpose to 
brush off and back into the feed box any 
surplus amount of material adhering to the 


consists of 
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spiked elevating apron, a feature which nat- 
urally will result in regulating an even dis- 
tribution of the material on the elevating 
apron and consequently produce an even 
feed of stock from the box to the delivery 
feed apron of the machine. The material 
adhering to the spiked elevating apron in 
turn is carried by the latter over its top 
roller, coming there in contact with another, 
but shorter apron, running at higher speed, 
being also provided with flexible leather 
strips for brushing the material off from the 
teeth of the elevating apron and in turn 
convey it into the trough of the feed, which 
in this instance is used as a scale to weigh 
the material delivered to it, and after the 
correct amount has thus been delivered, at 
intervals then deliver it to the delivery apron 
of the feed which in turn then feeds the ma- 
terial to the feed rolls of the breaker card. 
This trough for holding the material deliv- 
ered to it from the feed box, until the proper 
amount is collected, is formed of two covered 
wings held in close position for forming the 
trough by suitable weights, the mechanism 
of this scale arrangement being suspended 
on steel knife edges and balanced with mov- 
able weights, in order to permit a heavier 
or lighter feed of amount of material to the 
trough and consequently a heavier and 
lighter feed of material to the delivery apron 
of the feed, i. e., feeding apron of the carding 
engine. After the proper amount of ma- 
terial has been deposited in this trough, i. e., 
an amount sufficient to overbalance the 
weight, the wings of the treugh then open, 
in turn emptying the material in the trough 
on the endless delivery apron of the feed, 1. 
e., feeding apron of the card. As soon as the 
trough has received the proper amount of 
material and shortly before its wings open, 
i. e., when the scale of the feed has received 
the proper amount of material to deliver to 
its delivery apron, a small trigger is auto- 
matically liberated, in turn causing a projec- 
tion of the operating mechanism of the feed 
to catch on one of the teeth of a revolving 
disk connected with an automatic clutch, dis- 
engaging the driving mechanism of the 
spiked elevating apron and consequently 
temporarily stop any further delivery of the 
stock to the trough of the scale, which then 


remains temporarily at rest, i. e., closed until 
the delivery apron of the feed has traveled 
sufficient to permit the next supply of ma- 
terial, after being weighed by the scales, to 
fall in its proper places on said apron, and 
when in its proper time before this is re- 
quired, the spiked apron in the feed box is 
automatically started, to again deliver ma- 
terial in the trough of the scale of the feed. 

In the Fisher feed the stock, after being 
placed in the feed box, is kept pressed 
against a spike transfer roller by means 
of a pressure board which exerts the 
required pressure from a spring through 
an arm, both being situated near the top 
of the feed box. Besides pressing the 
stock against the transfer roller, the pressure 
board also produces an even feed of material 
from the feed box at all times, i. e., whether 
the feed box is full, half full, or only partly 
full, by means of its connection to the driv- 
ing mechanism of said transfer roller, which 
may be driven at two speeds by throwing 
either of two gears into action through a 
clutch. 

The pressure board controls this clutch 
through a lever, and when the supply of ma- 
terial in the feed box is low, said pressure 
board is then in a forward position, which 
causes the large gear of the clutch arrange- 
ment to be thrown in and thus drive the 
transfer roller faster. When in turn the feed 
box is full, the clutch puts the small gear in 
working contact and thus drives the transfer 
roller at a slower speed. 

Above this transfer roller is hung an open- 
ing comb, provided with teeth, said comb be- 
ing oscillated to and fro, for the purpose of 
evening off the material on the transfer 
roller. This comb has four adjustments, up 
and down, backward and forward, and conse- 
quently can be set to suit any grade of stock 
under operation. By this we mean, if short 
stock is to be fed, the comb should not be 
set too low, in order so as not to push the 
stock back in the feed box and strip the 
transfer roller. 

When using long stock, the comb must be 
lowered far enough so as to strip the cyl- 
inder sufficiently to prevent the stock from 
being brought around faster than required. 

As the material is carried around on the 
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transfer roller, it is next engaged by a doffer 
comb, which is vibrated through suitable 
gearing. The opening comb, previously re- 
ferred to, also receives its oscillation from 
that mechanism through a lever. The ma- 
terial is thus removed in small quantities 
from the transfer roller, said material drop- 
ping down onto a curved plate where it is 
engaged by revolving blades and in turn de- 
posited by them between a compressor board 
and an endless delivery apron. The revolv- 
ing blades, previously referred to, also con- 
trol the feed by automatically stopping the 
revolutions of the transfer roller when suffi- 
cient stock is in the receiving chamber to 
make the lap heavy enough. The transfer 
roller is driven from a worm with a clutch 
arrangement, which is thrown out through 
levers from the revolving blades when suff- 
cient stock has been fed. 

As the stock is taken away by the delivery 
apron, the worm previously referred to is 
returned into working position with the gear 
on the transfer roller and is not again re- 
volved until sufficient stock is fed to the 
receiving chamber, assuring an even feed at 
all times, no matter how much stock there 
may be in the feed box. 

Previously we referred to breasts, i. e., 
burring machines, as in some instances at- 
tached to the breaker carding engine, for 
which reason the accompanying illustration, 
Fig. 2, of such a burring machine is given, the 
same being of French origin. In said illus- 
tration, numeral of reference 1 indicates the 
endless delivery apron of a self-feed, or the 
feeding apron to the breast, i. e., breaker 
carding engine. 2 and 3 are entering, i. e., 
the feed rollers for the stock to the carding 
roller, 4, and bring it into contact with the 
first burring roller, which in turn will knock 
out any burrs adhering to the stock under 
operation, and which from carding roller 4 is 
then taken up by carding roller 5 and travels 
around this roller and is then seized by the 
upper carding roller 6. In machines hitherto 
in use, the track of the wool is generally in 
the reverse direction to that indicated by the 
arrows on rolls 4, 5 and 6 of the illustration. 
The carding rolls 7, 8, 9 and 10, placed above 
the upper roller, 6, further operate on the 
wool, return it and prepare it in thin layers. 
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The rolls 4 to 13 inclusive, also the roll 15 
and the main cylinder or swift, 16, of the 
breaker carding engine are furnished with 
card clothing, the teeth of which extend in 
position shown in the illustration. 

The preliminary burring and opening of 
bunches and locks of the wool having been 
completed by the rolls 4 to 10, the material 
is seized by the roll, 11, which transmits it to 
the carding roll, proper, 12. A revolving 


brush, 13, of the usual construction, spreads 
out the fibres upon this carding roller, 12, 
levels them uniformly and thus facilitates 
their drawing out, and ensures their forward 
The carding roll, 12, is provided as 
usual with a toothed surface, and the burring 


motion. 


roll, 14, completes the operation of the ex- 
traction of chips, fragments of shives, straws 
and other foreign bodies. Another roll, 15, 
then transfers the wool from the carding roll, 
12, and passes it on to the main cylinder, 16, 
of the breaker carding engine. 

In connection with the breaker cards, 
lately an attachment has been devised for 
preparing the stock (such as require no 
burring) previously to feeding it to said 
breaker card, the affair referring to what we 
can term a special carding of the stock pre- 
viously to feeding the latter to the breaker 
carding engine. The advantages claimed for 
this attachment are that on account of feed- 
ing the material in a better condition to the 
breaker card, more stock can be handled by 
the latter in a given time and this at the same 
time with an improved quality of carded film. 
The increase in production to the carding en- 
gine in this instance is the result from the ac- 
celerated speed at which the latter can be 
run, the improvement in quality of resulting 
film being obtained by feeding the material 
in a more open condition to the card, i. e 
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any lumps or locks in the material having 
been open by the attachment previously to 
said material coming in contact with the 
main cylinder of the card. In order to ex- 
plain the attachment to the reader, the ac- 
companying illustration is given and in which 
rollers indicated by numerals of reference, I 
and 2, show the customary two feet rolls and 
to which the material is fed by means of the 
endless feed apron, i. e., endless delivery 
apron of the Bramwell or the Fisher feed. 
After passing this pair of feed rolls of the at- 
tachment, the material is taken up by the 
transfer roller, 3, and by it delivered on to 
the tumbler, 4, which then delivers it to an 
auxiliary cylinder, 5, running at a much 
higher surface speed than tumbler, 4. Cyl- 
inder, 5, in turn delivers the material on to 
the rapidly revolving main cylinder, 7, 
when it receives the usual treatment. As 
will be readily understood, by the time the 
material has passed through the attachment, 
thus described, i. e., when it reaches the main 
cylinder, 7, of the breaker card, any knots, 
lumps or locks in the wool have been pretty 
thoroughly opened, besides the fibres have 
been more or less evenly distributed into a 
film already, the material thus being in a bet- 
ter condition for being handled by the card- 
ing engine proper, than if fed to it direct. 

Rollers 8 and 9 are two workers provided 
for splitting the web twice between the 
tumbler, 4, and feeder, 6; worker, 8, taking 
the film or a portion of it from cylinder, 5, 
and returning it to the tumbler, 4, which in 
turn delivers it again to cylinder, 5; worker, 
9, taking the web from cylinder, 5, and de- 
livering it to the feeder, 6, which then de- 
livers the united splits to the main cylinder, 7. 

The slow running workers, 8 and 9, operat- 
ing with the comparatively fast running roll- 
ers, 4, 5, and 6, augment the effectiveness of 
the latter and enhance the efficiency of the 
feed. Heavy dotted line, 10, indicates the 
course of the material, through the attach- 
ment. Numerals of reference, 11 and 12, in- 
dicate the positions of the first worker and 
its stripper, respectively, of the carding en- 
gine proper. 

We next come to the “intermediate feeds,” 
the object of which is to make connection 
between the carding engines composing the 
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set of cards, i. e., between the first breaker 
and the intermediate card and in turn be- 
tween the latter and the finisher card. 

The most frequently met with system used 





is side drawing, and which is done either by 
means of balls and creel-feed or by a con- 
tinuous feed, and of which there are several 
kinds. 


a 


Large numbers of children are employed in 
the textile mills of Austria at wages from 20 
to 25 cents a day. The wages of women 
average about 40 cents a day and of men 
about 75 cents a day for skilled operatives, 
and from five to ten years are required to 
become a mule spinner at 80 cents a day. 
The working day is from ten to eleven 
hours. 


According to a recent consular report the 
number of cotton factories proper in Austria- 
Hungary aggregate 130, with a great num- 
ber of small establishments employing from 
5 to 100 persons. Statistics show that the 
proportion of male employes in the spinning 
mills is 48 per cent. and the female employes 
52 per cent.; in the weaving mills, male em- 
ployes 40 per cent. and female employes 
60 per cent. An equal division of the total 
amount of wages paid in the cotton spinning 
and weaving mills of the kingdom during one 
year would give each employe $116.75. 
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GRINDING AND SETTING WOOLEN AND 
WORSTED CLOTH SHEARS. 
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[ wish now to point out the most common 
faults I have met with in a long experience 
among cutting machines. The most com- 
mon fault, and the one most dangerous as 
regards damaging the cloth, is having the 
cylinder too far forward on the blade. I 
have already explained that 3/32 inch is the 
correct place, but I very often find the cyl- 
inder much farther forward than this. The 
safe rule is to take a coin and hold it flat 
underneath the blade. If the spiral cutters 
touch this enin the cylinder is too far for- 
ward, and being so there is constant danger 
of the cloth being damaged by being caught 
up and taken in between the cutters and 
blade; also there is a great liability to what 
is termed “topping” the cloth. Another 
fault, but not so common as the other, is to 
get the cylinder back too far. The blade is 
then so weak on the cutting edge that a hard 
knot or bad list will cause the blade to snip. 
Another very common fault is not having the 
cylinder true and straight. Many finishers 
think the cylinder ought not to be ground 
every time the machine is out for grinding. 
The only right way to do is to grind the 
cylinder every time the blade is ground. 
How is it possible to have a perfectly even 
thickness of blade, no matter how truly the 
blade is packed, if the cylinder is not per- 
fectly straight? When a solid bed, that is a 
cast-iron bed, planed true, is used it is abso- 
lutely necessary to grind the cylinder every 
time. I have often examined machines that 


would not cut evenly, and found the only 
fault was the cylinder not being true. 

Before the cutting part is taken to the 
machine turn each tail pin adjusting screw 
1/4 of a round to send the cylinder forward. 
This takes off the friction, and makes the 
machine run easily. 

SETTING. 

Setting, or adjusting, the cutting part to 
the position it should occupy in relation to 
the bed is a very important point, both with 
regard to quality of work and quantity, and 
also the loss by damages to the cloth. There 
are several different kinds of beds used on 
machines for cutting woolen and worsted 
cloths, and I will take them one at a time, 
and explain their good or bad points, for 
what purpose they are generally used, and 
the position the blade should be placed in to 
do the most satisfactory work. The first I 
will take is the one most commonly used, 
that is the 

SPRING BED. 

This bed is made of steel, and is tempered 
nearly as hard as a spring. The shape is 
shown at Fig. 1, and is often called a “fen- 
der” bed. The reason this bed is so much 
used is because it can be bent or sprung up 
or down to allow for any inequality the 
grinding may have left; or if the blade should 
be worn thinner in one place than another 
the bed can be sprung down to allow for it 
An important point to notice about this bed 
is its shape at the point over which the cloth 
runs while being cut. They are not often 
quite a sharp angle, as shown at Fig. 2, but 
are usually more or less rounded, or, to use 
the name best known in the trade, “duck- 
billed.” Ifthe bed edge is a sharp angle, for 
thin goods, 1/32 inch, or the thickness of a 
3d. piece, is a sufficient distance for the edge 
of the blade to be fixed behind the edge of 
the bed. This rule should always be remem- 
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bered: the thicker the cloth the further back 
must the blade be fixed. I said for thin 
goods 1/32 inch is sufficient. By thin goods, 
I mean such as 12 or 14 oz. to the yard 
(broad width). For medium cloth the thick- 
ness of a sixpence is required, and for heavy 
cloth the thickness of a penny is little 
enough. If the edge of the bed is rounded, 
this distance must be increased a little. 

The further back the blade is fixed the 
more is the cutting part on the cloth and the 
closer can the cut be made. When too far 
back there is great danger of cutting too 
much off or topping the cloth. If a careful 
man is minding the machine the blade may 
be set well back; but very often I find young 
men minding the machines who are not al- 
ways careful to notice whether the cloth is a 
hard or a soft make. If the blade is well 
back, and the cloth is anything like a soft 


FIG, I. FIG 2. 


make, the piece is damaged directly. Only 
a few days ago I was asked to look at a ma- 
chine to see if it was all right. I found the 
blade too far back, and told the employer 
the machine was in danger of “topping” the 
cloth. He then told me that was just why 
he asked me to look at it. They had had 
several pieces spoiled by being cut too close, 
and they could not account for it. 

The height of the blade stock at the back 
is also a matter of importance. The blade 
should always be at such an angle that the 
cylinder does not touch the cloth, that is, 
with the back set at such a height that when 
a piece of writing paper is drawn across the 
machine between the blade and bed over the 
cloth the paper shall just escape the cutters 
on the cylinder. In all except “hollow beds” 
it should be possible to draw a piece of paper 
across the machine in this way. If the cylin- 
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der cutters touch the cloth damage will fre- 
quently result; there will be more knot holes. 
as the very slightest knot will make a hole 
which would probably go through the ma- 
chine without damage if set lower at the 
back; and there is also a danger of the cloth 
being caught and taken round the cylinder, 
should the tension become easy. If the blade 
is ground too thick on the edge it cannot cut 
close enough without getting too far back 
and pressing too heavily on the cloth, so my 
advice as to cutting on a spring bed can be 
summed up in these little rules:— 

A thin edge on the blade. 

The cylinder not too far forward. 

The blade edge not too far back from the 
bed edge, and the blade stock not too high 
up at the back. 


SOLID BED. 


A solid bed is made of cast-iron, and is 
planed true on the edge. No springing can 
be done on this bed like the other. When 
the machine maker has made the bed edge 
true it cannot be altered, and until worn un- 
even by the cloth will always remain per- 
fectly true. It will be readily seen that the 
blade and cylinder must be also perfectly 
true if good work is to be done on this ma- 
chine. For this reason many finishers do 
not like the solid bed for any work that 
requires close cutting, but I know some firms 
who shear fancy worsteds on them. For 
heavy woolens and beavers, meltons, and 
similar kind of work, I think they are by 
far the best bed that can be used; but the 
finisher must be a good grinder to keep 
them right. The setting of the blade for 
these beds is the same as for spring beds, 
and the same rules will apply; but the class 
of work usually done on them does not re- 
quire so thin an edge on the blade as on the 
other I have previously mentioned. When 
cutting cloth that has the wool left on the 
face like a beaver finish, it is certainly safer 
to have a good thick edge on the blade. 


MARTIN’S PATENT OR RUBBER BED. 


These beds are much used now in the 
worsted trade, as cloth can be cut on them 
without the knots having been first cut off. 
They are very good for any cloth which has 
an uneven back, as the rubber tube gives 
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way under any little inequality on the under 
side of the cloth. They would be used more 
if the grinding and setting of the cutting part 
was better understood by those who have 
charge of the machines. As I have before 
stated, there is a very common fault among 
finishers of having the cylinder too far for- 
ward on the blade. With these beds, that 
fault is fatal to their success. The cylinder 
catches the cloth and draws it in, and piece 
after piece is damaged, until the bed is 
thrown out as a failure. For these beds the 
cylinder must be set only 1/16 inch in front 
of the blade, and the blade ground to a fine 
edge. The best position for setting the blade 
is as follows: The groove in the iron in 
which the rubber lies is 3/8 inch wide. The 
blade edge should be put exactly 5/16 inch 
behind the front edge of this groove, that is 
1/8 inch further back than the centre. Care 
should be taken to see that the blade stock 
is so low down at the back that when a paper 
is drawn across the cloth (as I showed before 
with the spring bed) the cutters are not 
touched. If the blade is set exactly in this 
position, the cloth can be cut as clean as de- 
sired, and there will be no knot holes. Those 
finishers who have once mastered the grind- 
ing and setting for these beds are very well 
satisfied with them; but I have known many 
tried and taken out again as a failure, be- 
cause the finisher has not seen the danger of 
having the cylinder too far forward on the 
blade. 


HOLLOW BEDS. 


These beds are simply a broad groove, 
over which the cloth is stretched tight, and 
the cutting part operates on the cloth over 
the groove. These are used for the same 
purpose as the rubber bed, but are not good 
for very close cutting. For cloth that is not 
cut very close they are very good indeed. 
They require very little attention, a lad can 
mind one; they cannot cut a knot hole, no 
matter how big a knot is under the cloth; 
and their cost is very small compared with 
the rubber bed. The cutting part must be 
ground for the blade to have a thin edge; 
the cylinder must not be more than 1/16 inch 
forward. The setting of the cutting part is 
much different for these beds. The blade 
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must be set so far back from the front edge 
as to allow the cylinder to clear the edge 1/8 
inch and the thickness of the cloth also. The 
blade stock is bound to be high up at the 
back to allow the cloth room to pass under- 
neath. In setting see that both ends are 
alike, and the cylinder does not touch the 
cloth as it comes over the front edge. 


ee 


‘‘NEW”’ FIBRE PROCESSES. 


BY CHAS. RICHARDS DODGE. 


In Queensland someone has “discovered” 
that there is a fibre in the leaves of the pine- 
apple plant “which may be used in the pro- 
duction of a useful kind of silky cloth.” The 
fibre has been “simply” obtained by soaking 
the leaves in water until the outer covering 
can be easily removed and the soft, jelly-like 
substances around the fibre pressed away. 
The Queensland writer suggests that if 
“some new kind of silky material” can be 
obtained, it will produce no amount of 
wealth, and pine-apple silk may become the 
fashion. 

This is extremely interesting, but unfortu- 
nately for the “discovery,” pine-apple fibre 
is nothing new. The beautiful and expen- 
sive pina cloth of the Philippines is a very 
old story, and needs no description on these 
pages. Pine-apple fibre was experimented 
with in India as far back as 1836, and a bag 
made from the cloth was exhibited at the 
Agricultural Society, while the Chinese have 
been making the cloth farther back than 
there are records. The manufacture of 
pine-apple cloth, therefore, in all Eastern 
countries has long been practiced, though 
the fibre has been extracted by laborious 
hand methods, one leaf at a time. And in 
the past it was the custom to form a con- 
tinuous “yarn” by knotting together the ends 
of the individual filaments, as extracted, in 
lieu of spinning. 

In my own experiments in Florida, four- 
teen years ago, it was fully demonstrated 
that while the fibre can be extracted by ma- 
chinery, the low percentage of fibre which 
the leaves contain would prevent the indus- 
try from becoming a commercial success. In 
one experiment, in which the small Ven 
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Buren machine was used, about 1,000 
pounds of leaves yielded about 25 pounds of 
dry fibre, or about 55 pounds to the ton of 
freshly cut leaves. In another experiment, 
with 1,000 pounds of leaves of another 
variety of plant, the yield was 18 pounds and 
2 ounces of fibre, or a little over 40 pounds 
to the ton of leaves. As average leaves will 
run ten to the pound, there would be over 
22,000 leaves to the ton; and this great num- 
ber of leaves would have to be taken from 
the plants in the field by cutting, handled 
several times, and finally passed through 
the machine, and in the end but 4o to 60 
pounds of fibre would be obtained, and 50 
would be nearer the mark, under most fa- 
vorable conditions, for in working so deli- 
fibre the waste is excessive. The 
larger and heavier leaves, as a rule, yield a 
lower percentage of fibre than the thinner 
leaves, and the same holds good in the ex- 
traction of sisal hemp. 

But the fibre is all that ever been 
claimed for it, and could it be extracted 
cheaply, and without injury, it would find 
ready employment in the manufacture of 
fabrics, such as dress goods, which would be 
as rich and as beautiful as silk, though the 
fibre could never take the place of that bril- 
liant textile. The Florida fibre produced in 
my experiments when simply plunged into 
cold water, from the machine, and dried in 
the sun, came out almost white, and with a 
fineness and softness unequaled by any 
other fibre that I have extracted. 

cneieanamecnmagelpemntindinnnesies 
POWER REQUIRED FOR WOOLEN MA- 
CHINERY. 
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Herr Neimke, a woolen mill superintend- 
ent of Forst, Lausitz, Germany, gives in the 
“Berlin Textil Zeitung’ a statement of the 
power required for different woolen ma- 
chines. The data was obtained in a mill 
driven by electric power. Tests of the gar- 
nett machines showed that there was a large 
waste of power when the machines were not 
worked to their full capacity. With all the 
garnett machines working 25 h. p. was con- 
sumed with 20.9 kilo watts, or .836 per h. p.; 
with a three-quarter load (18 3/4 h. p.) each 
horse power required .885 kilo watts; with 
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one-half load (12 1/2 h. p.) each horse power 
required .886 kilo watts; with one-quarter 
load (6 1/4 h. p.) each horse power required 
1.008 kilo watts. 

In testing the various machines .85 kilo 
watts was taken as the equivalent of 1 h. p., 
as the motors were not driven to their full 
capacity. The test of five garnett machines 
resulted as follows: 


(a) electric motor without belts, 
(b) shafting, 
(c) 72-inch garnett machine work- 
ing shoddy, 4.12 
(d) 80-inch garnett 
felted stock, 7.75 
(e) 74-inch garnett machine on 
shoddy, 3.18 
(f) 74-inch garnett 
thibet stock, 
(g) 80-inch garnett machine with 
2 doffers on shoddy, 


1.88 
1.65 


machine on 


machine on 
4.12 


4.7 h. 


Total, 27.4 h. 

The total indicated h. p. was 2.4 h. p. 
above the capacity of the motor. 

The shoddy picker had a cylinder 14 1/2 
inches wide and 25 inches in diameter, run- 
ning 60 r. p.m. The indicator showed that 
1 h. p. required .858 kilo watts. 


The power 
used was as follows: 


(a) the motor running empty, 2.1 h. p 

(b) for the belting on the loose 
pulley, Lh 

(c) the machine on thibet material, 4.3 h. p. 


_* 

The record showed that the power con- 
sumed by the shoddy picker varied between 
4.5 and 10.3 h. p. 

The test of a twister and a loom was made 
with the motor fastened to the wall by 
brackets and indicating 5 h. p. when running 
1,250 r. p. m. with .88 kilo watts per horse 
power. The shafting was driven by belting. 


The power consumed was indicated as fol- 
lows: 


Total, 6.5 h 


*J 


(a) the motor running empty, 
(b) shafting, but without belts on 
the looms, 


74h. p. 


52 h. p. 
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the loom belts, 
60-spindle twister, 
8-harness 4-box loom, 
14-harness 3-box loom, 
8-harness 5-box loom, 
8-harness 4-box loom, 


4.3 h. p. 


Total, 


The loom was run 78 picks per minute 
weaving a 6/4 kersey. Readings were taken 
every quarter for the test of the 
shoddy pickers; for the other machines every 
half minute, and the average of these calcu- 
lated. 


minute 


 ——— 


ENGLISH NOTES. 


(By Our Special Correspondent.) 

It is long since the trade in rubberized 
fabrics was so brisk in this country, many 
orders being, apparently, for abroad. 
Cloths are woven wide for this purpose and 
large quantities of 60 to 64-inch cotton drills, 
worsted paramattas and worsteds with sin- 
gles warps are passing. Handling worsted 
cloths has got dyers into trouble because of 
the difficulty of eradicating grease from 
these goods. The customary tolerance of 
the mackintosh makers is 1.6 per cent. of fat 
in the fabric and to reduce the proportion 
below that limit is the difficulty. Three per 
cent. is found with distressing frequency de- 
spite soap and alkali, warm water and pro- 
longed “dollying.” 

In some cases the mischief has been traced 
to that old foe, the wax-rod. To strengthen 
singles warps two rods or rollers of paraffin- 
wax have been used, the warp passing be- 
tween them. to the width of the 
fabric four rods have been made necessary 
and where these have overlapped a heavy 
bar of wax-marking has disfigured the cen- 
tre of the piece from end to end. Fat of this 
kind is not saponifiable and in cases the wax 
has had to be removed with benzine at a cost 
reaching 8 cents a yard. Superfluous to say 
that regular dyeing prices make no provision 
for this contingency. Indeed the whole 
business in these goods is done on slender 
margins. 


Owing 
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A branch of the waterproof trade which is 
not inconsiderable is the supply of cotton- 
duck, made impervious to water, for use in 
covering meat in transit. We who import 
chilled beef in shiploads have need of water- 
proof sheeting which will not contaminate 
the cargo as it goes off to cold-store. Tar- 
paulin is heavy and unpleasant and patent 
green canvas contains copper and is under 
suspicion of arsenic. A process totally un- 
suitable for wool goods has been devised by 
an English proofer who manages without 
discoloring the duck at all and without rub- 
ber, to make it impossible for one to squeeze 
water through the interstices. 

A larger business induced by the import 
mutton trade is that in flimsy cotton sheet- 
ing used to shroud the carcases in ships’ 
holds. Having served this purpose once the 
meat-cloths are washed and sold as sponge- 
cloths and dusters to users of machinery. 


* * * 


It is unusual to hear of ramie being pre- 
ferred to cotton on the score of price. Yet 
the Welsbach gas mantle firms report a sav- 
ing of $30,000 in the year through the sub- 
situation of this fiber. Reckoning that one 
pound of yarn makes 50 odd dozen of man- 
tles, it is clear that these are in huge con- 
sumption. In spinning the yarn for them 
there are no fancy profits to be made and, 
expressed in weight, quantities look more 
modest than by number. The “violent fluc- 
tuation of cotton in late years” drove these 
makers to use ramie. In times past violent 
fluctuations in ramie have assisted to confirm 
users in their attachment to the old-estab- 


lished fibers. 


* * * 


In one quarter some headway is made 
with a cotton cloth, sensitized to light for 
use as “printing-out” paper by photogra- 
phers. A plane surface is first obtained by 
dissolving cellulose from the fabric and pre- 
cipitating it again upon the surface and then 
calendering the cloth. Then follows treat- 
ment with bichromate of potash, much as 
paper is treated. The photo print on cotton 
of course admits of rougher handling than 
paper and the material is desirable for plans. 

Without the sensitizing process, but with 
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the addition of treatment to render the fab- 
ric somewhat waterproof, cloth of this sort 
is eligible for fine lithography. A good de- 
mand is expected from makers of maps and 
plans. Other uses for this surfaced cloth are 
sought and it is likely that it will be further 
elaborated. 


* * e 


While worsted spinners, as a rule, are 
making comfortable profits, producers of 
heavy woolens find it hard to make ends 
This is from no want of orders, but 
purely because it is impossible to recover 
from cloth the very high prices paid for low 
stock of all kinds. In normal times makers 
of the cheap woolens in which heavy weight 
is an essential have contrived to substitute 
one sort of stock for another when material 
advanced. Nothing cheap enough for the 
trade remains and—discouraged by the bad 
results of the last two or three years’ trading 
—no less than seven old-established York- 
shire concerns are going out of business. 


meet. 


This plight is not peculiar to England. 


Sellers of shoddies and the like to protected 
countries in Europe complain that neither 
they nor their manufacturing customers can 
make profits. Failures of woolen firms have 
begun in northern Europe and there is real 
anxiety as to the general credit of the trade. 
Dealers compare notes carefully between 
themselves and proceed with caution. For 
the time being, makers of the sounder wool- 
ens are in better case than their usually for- 
tunate rivals. 
* * ” 

The wonder is that the gentry who invent 
new textile raw materials do not discover 
sea-weed, which is perhaps as promising as 
the peat, tree-cotton, paper and other fibres 
which make an occasional paragraph. Sea- 
weed gives us sizing material and forms of 
it have replaced horse-hair for stuffings. 
The dressing and preservation of a feathery 
sort of weed found in the Thames estuary is 
a Continental light industry. The weed, 
when dyed and finished, comes in for table 
decoration and the trimming of hats and it 
sells cheaply in drapery stores. 

* * x 
Not a few of our West-end tailors freely 


admit that they live out of their American 
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connections and some send their own sales- 
men to New York. The summer incursion 


of Americans disposes of a considerable 


quantity of fabrics at retail prices. In the 
Strand a tailor’s window has appealed par- 
ticularly to Americans and Canadians, with 
its prices in dollars and estimates of the cost 
of similar suits bought across the Atlantic. 
The largest of the London department stores 
will have every article in its windows tick- 
eted in United States as well as English cur- 
rency this season. Does the chance offer to 
sell American citizens American fabrics in 
London? English cloths follow English peo- 
ple to the Continental resorts, 
goods pose, 


where the 
sometimes, as native articles. 
* * * 

The casualty insurance tariff may be taken 
to reflect the actuarial idea of risk of acci- 
dent in cotton mills. Rates on weaving and 
ring-spinning employment are on a par and 
rates on mule-spinning three and one-half 
times as much. Respectively, the premiums 
are $1.80 and $3.60 per $500 of wages paid. 
They protect the employer from his liability 
to pay half-wages during disablement of the 
worker, or a sum calculated on the basis of 
three years’ earnings, upon the death from 
factory accident of one who leaves depend- 
ents behind. The federated cotton spinners 
do not accept this estimate and are formu- 
lating a mutual scheme of 
ance. 

Compensation becomes payable now in 
certain cases of occupational disease. 
woolsorter who contracts anthrax, the dyer 
who is ulcerated by chrome, the finisher who 
is affected by arsenic or lead, not to mention 
workmen preparing certain tar-colors or 
turners of African boxwood to make shut- 
tles, are placed the same in respect of com- 
pensation as if they had been injured by 
machines. 


accident insur- 


The 


* * * 


Hitherto, cotton spinners in England have 
stoutly declined to accept any set standard 
for moisture in yarn. 
others violently 


With what some agree 
disagree and the only infer- 
ence open is that the trade is determined to 
reserve a certain latitude. Each spinner 
conditions” his own yarn to his own degree 
and this want of uniformity has worked rea- 
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But if there is no trade stand- 
ard there is an academic standard. At the 
testing-house of the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce a proportion of 7.8 per cent. of 
moisture is regarded as the natural allow- 
ance of water. The Bradford Conditioning 
House, which deals more with warps than 
cops, asserts a standard of 8 1/2 per cent. 

In his desire to be moderate, Special 
Agent Wm. Whittam, Jr., puts the average 
of moisture in Manchester yarn at 6 per cent. 
Expert witnesses called before the Oldham 
court say that 8 per cent. is admissible. A 
fraction less or more attracts no special at- 
tention, but a law-suit has grown out of a 
delivery of yarn conveying 11 per cent. The 
yarn had mildewed and provoked complaints 
from weavers and his Honor found that 11 
per cent. was excessive to the extent of 3 
per cent. The judgment is likely to be the 
subject of appeal, so that there is a chance 
that Lancashire spinners will be saddled 
against their will with a standard for mois- 
ture. 

As exact investigation is seldom made, 
one may think what he likes of the 6 per 
cent. average which Mr. Whittam accepts. 
Our spinners look well after themselves; for 
a long time they have been able to take an 
independent line with customers, and it is 
perhaps not probable that they have often 
undershot this semi-legal limit by 2 per cent. 
At all events one of them has not been so 
self-denying, if all the others have played 
fair. 

It is not only cotton spinners who condi- 
tion their yarn by storing it in cellars for a 
night on floors of moist bricks, and they are 
not alone in maintaining that the natural 
standard is that which does full justice to 
the material and is acceptable to the cus- 
tomer. If this agrees with the conventional 
18 1/4 per cent. for worsted and I1 per cent. 
for silk, so much the better. They desire 
a free hand and dislike the idea of working 
to a standard which is not so fair in some 
cases as in others. 


sonably well. 


SS 


The value of German exports to Canada 
decreased from 38 million marks in 1902 to 
21 million marks in 1905. 
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THE MANUFACTURE OF HORSEHAIR IN 
ENGLAND. 


BY JOHN MACKIE 


Although the horsehair industry is not an 
extensive one, and those engaged in the trade 
require a long and careful training, most of 
the firms preparing horsehair are in a flour- 
ishing condition. 

The horsehair that comes through home 
sources is collected by the small general 
dealers, or marine store dealers, from the 
carters and stablemen, who save the comb- 
ings from the manes and tails of the horses 
under their care, and which they roll up into 
a spherical tangled mass and carefully pre- 
serve until they have enough to sell to the 
dealer when he pays his periodical visits. Few 
people examining the disordered tangle of 
hair would ever believe that it was of any 
commercial value, or that any process of 
manufacture could render it sufficiently ser- 
viceable for the loom and for the other pur- 
poses to which it is adapted. There is a 
shorter and less valuable hair which comes 
from the tanner, and which is cut from the 
tails and manes of dead horses. This hair is 
usually very dirty and often damaged to some 
extent by acids and lime, and it is seldom 
that it is long enough for weaving purposes. 

The most valuable long weaving hair comes 
from Siberia, and is bought by brokers who 
attend the half yearly fair held at Nishni Nov- 
gorod in Russia, where the Siberian hair is 
offered for sale; they in turn sell to the man- 
ufacturers in this country. 

This hair is neatly bunched in small locks 
and is comparatively straight in comparison 
to the English-gathered hair, and is worth 
from 35 to 50 cents a pound, according to 
market fluctuations. English-gathered hair 
is worth about 25 cents a pound at the mills, 
but all long hair would fetch about 35 cents a 
pound. 

A good deal of long hair comes from 
South America, but, though this is usually a 
little longer than the Siberian tails, it is not 
quite so valuable on account of the brittle 
nature of the points of the hair, which have a 
tendency to break when woven and to leave 
uncomfortable points sticking up through the 
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haircloth, making it undesirable to sit upon. 

China furnishes a good deal of weaving 
hair, but this hair is short, although of a 
good black and well suited for making 
brushes. Some long hair comes from Italy, 
and from the Argentine Republic there is a 
considerable quantity of short tails with a 
portion of the stump of the tail left on. This 
stump detracts from the value of the hair. 

The first process of manufacture is draw- 
ing by means of cards, which consist of rows 
of long steel pins stuck through thick pieces 
of wood securely fastened to a_ bench. 
Through these pins the locks are drawn until 
the loose, short hairs are combed out and the 
hair becomes fairly smooth and straight. To 
facilitate the process of hackling, the hair is 
steeped for a day or two in water to loosen 
the natural grease clinging to it and to ren- 
der the hair more elastic and less liable to 
break when drawn through the combs. When 
the hair has been hackled and dried it is tied 
into bundles and placed between smaller 
cards to be drawn out into bunches of the 
same length. 

The drawer sits at his bench with the cards 
of hair in front of him, and with an old knife 
or razor, gradually draws out a few hairs at 
atime. When he has a handful, he knocks all 
the points up level with a small wooden bat 
and shears all the loose points off, tying the 
lock round about two inches from the end. 
When all the hair is drawn through the cards, 
the level ends are put into the cards again, 
the butts facing the drawer, who commences 
to draw these out in the same way as before, 
so when he gets a handful it is found to be 
level at both ends and the lock is ready for 
weaving or dyeing. 

Hair over twenty inches long is used for 
weaving; shorter grades are used for the 
manufacture of brushes. The drafts, as the 
short hair is called, taper down from twenty 
inches to about five or six inches, and are 
sold according to the length, such as 18/19 
inches, 15/18 inches, etc. When it is not 
long enough for brushes it is used for mat- 
tresses and stuffing for furniture. The short 
hairs that fall out in the curling process are 
of no use except for manure, but in this 
capacity it is very much sought after, espe- 
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cially for root growing, in which respect it 
has few equals. 

Woven hair cloth is used for covering for 
chairs, sofas, railway carriages, etc. As the 
hair ranges in length from twenty to forty 
inches, a continuous thread cannot be ob- 
tained to make into warps, nor to weave as 
weft by means of shuttles such as are em- 
ployed in weaving wool, cotton, linen, etc. 
As a matter of fact, the hair forms only the 
weft section of the hair cloth, the warp being 
of linen, dyed black, and very highly sized 
and finished, so as to make it weave well and 
give the fabric a smart appearance. By us- 
ing the sateen weave, the hair completely 
covers the linen warp, and gives the fabric a 
lustrous appearance, making an excellent 
wearing material for seats. After burling 
and sewing the woven cloth is finished by 
rubbing with velvet to clean off any grease 
and to give it a polish; when pressed the 
goods are ready for market. 

The contrivance for drawing the hair 
through the warp in the absence of the shut- 
tle, which is an obvious impossibility, is a 
most ingenious one. This arrangement con- 
sists of a long lath-like stick resembling a 
yardstick, with a hook on one end; this is 
forced through the warp threads, the end of 
the hair weft hitched to the hook and the 
hair drawn through. 

At the side of the loom is a clip, containing 
the two bunches of coarse and fine ends, and 
oscillating so that the picker dips into each 
bunch alternately. The picker consists of a 
pair of steel pins, which dip into the bunches 
and select a hair which they draw up and 
hold until the hook of the shuttle seizes it 
and draws it through the warp, and then re- 
leases by means of a catch arrangement. 
The pickers are so finely made that they have 
to be adjusted under the microscope; one of 
the pins having a tiny groove for the hair 
to fit into, and the other, a point to fit the 
groove. These pickers take only one hair 
at a time and if they fail to bring up a hair 
the first time they dip again. If the third at- 
tempt is a failure, the loom is stopped auto- 
matically and the weaver then knows that 
the clips require replenishing. 

There is another grade of woven hair cloth, 
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used by tailors for padding coats, dresses, 
etc., that is not as closely woven as the seat- 
ing cloth, but is composed of white or laven- 
der cotton warp and a small number of picks 
per inch of hair; the weave is usually a four 
end twill or one of its derivatives. 

Horsehair is also woven into sieve bot- 
toms, but in this case the hair is used for 
both warp and weft, and only small squares 
can be made at one time. Hats are also made 
from woven hair. 

Long hair is used largely by fishermen for 
making lines and nets, especially in Scotland, 
while brushes, soldier’s plumes, wigs, etc., are 
responsible for the disposal of no small quan- 
tity of long hair. 

The short hair that is not long enough to 
weave or for brushmakers’ purposes, is first 
mixed with hog hair and cow tails, then put 
through a machine called a “devil” to open it 
and disentangle the hairs; it is then spun in- 
to loose strands and finally into a kind of 
rope. This rope is steeped in water, and 
baked in an oven to kill any impurities it 
may contain, and to set the curl that has been 
imparted to it. Then it is taken out of the 
oven and again opened by a carding or teas- 
ing machine, when it increases largely in bulk 
and is beautifully springy and elastic. This 
makes excellent material for stuffing, as it 
never loses its curly nature. 


OC 


HOW TO ADVANCE IN A COTTON MILL 


BY THOMAS BARR. 


How can I learn the cotton mill business 
and become a successful superintendent is a 
question often asked, and the wish to help 
some young fellow toward the desired goal 
is the object of this letter. There are three 
separate ways to prepare one’s self for the 
position of mill manager. The first may be 
called the office route. Here the young man 
of sixteen or so enters the office of a large 
manufacturing plant as office boy. He is 
sent into the mills many times a day to de- 
liver messages and orders to the heads of the 
various departments and in his spare time is 
kept busy on routine work. If he has an 
aptitude for the business he will work up to 
the position of clerk or assistant paymaster, 
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or confidential clerk to the mill agent. In all 
these various positions he will supplement 
his general idea of the departments that he 
picked up as office boy. Through the infor- 
mation gained from the weekly and monthly 
reports he becomes familiar with the cost of 
production in these departments, and knows 
how much finished material should be turned 
out each week. He also has some idea of the 
amount of seconds that are allowable, the 
waste in each department, and the total 
waste from the bale to the finished product. 
A course at an evening textile school, or 
with a correspondence school if the night 
school is not available will give him the theo- 
retical side of the business. By the time he 
is twenty-five he is ready for his first posi- 
tion, and it would be better to take one with 
a large company where his work will be more 
along executive lines than with a smaller one 
where the work will be more detailed. 

The second way is to enter a textile school 
immediately after graduating from the high 
school. Here he should take the complete 
course, which, giving special work to design- 
ing and dyeing, would take nearly five years. 
At the end of that time he should seek an 
opportunity to enter some large mill where 
he can apply the theoretical knowledge he 
has gained in the textile school to the actual 
work of the mill and also learn how to man- 
age help. If he gives close attention to busi- 
ness at the end of six months he should be 
prepared to handle any proposition in the 
cotton mill line. 

Not every young man can avail himself of 
either of these methods, but the third way is 
open to all who are willing to work hard and 
remember that there is always room at the 
top. This boy’s father (it is not an imagin- 
ary case) worked in a mill and from the day 
he had shown the boy through a large cotton 
mill and patiently answered the boy’s ques- 
tions as to the purpose and meaning of each 
separate machine, the boy’s one desire was 
to be in the cotton mill business. The first 
Monday after school closed for the summer 
vacation he was in the hand dressing depart- 
ment as a splitter. At that time the splitting 
oi chains had to be done by hand and was a 
very particular task. If the bundles were the 
least bit out of shape they would cause a 
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very bad break while the chains were being 
dressed. So at the very beginning of his 
career he was impressed with the importance 
of careful work. 

During his next two vacations he worked 
in the spooling department and as helper to 
the slasher tender. Next he was third hand 
in a large ring spinning room for one year 
and then accepted a position as second hand 
of spinning, spooling, warping and dressing, 
in a small mill in Massachusetts. On the ad- 
vice of the overseer he purchased some 
books on cotton mill practices and studied 
them until he became well grounded in the 
fundamental rules of the carding, spinning 
and weaving processes. He also entered a 
night school and took a full commercial 
course. He had now been second hand for 
four years and might have been overseer of 
his department if he had wanted the place, 
but desiring to learn every branch of the 
cotton mill business, he began to look for a 
place in a card room, and soon began as a 
laborer in a picker room opening the cotton, 
oiling the shafting, etc., and so on through 
all the different branches of the card room, 
grinding the cards, fixing the frames, and 


finally was second hand for two years. 

He then was overseer of the spinning, 
spooling and twisting department of a small 
yarn mill and had an opportunity to apply 


the practical knowledge he had gained. 
Here the first thing he noticed was the irreg- 
ularity of the bobbins; one could almost tell 
by the looks of a bobbin what frame it came 
from; there were no two alike. Some had a 
short traverse; some had a long taper at both 
ends; some long at the top and short at the 
bottom and vice versa. This was the first 
thing he had to tackle and he soon had them 
all exactly alike. After three years as over- 
seer in this mill in which he had attended 
strictly to business and had read carefully 
the best books he could secure and several 
trade publications, he secured a better posi- 
tion in a cloth mill as overseer of the spin- 
ning and spooling departments. Here he 
found the same trouble with uneven bobbins 
as at the other mill and after having the ma- 
chines regulated and rings set he was able to 
run the frames fifteen minutes longer be- 
tween doffing, which meant a saving of four 
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dollars a day—not a small item in a large 
mill in the course of a year. After four 
years in this mill he obtained a position as 
superintendent of a yarn mill. 

Right here it will be well to say to the 
young mill man: Don’t stay in one mill or 
on one number of yarn, but move out and 
around. Have your note book handy and 
don’t be afraid to ask questions, and don’t 
think all the best places are taken. There 
will be more good places in the next ten 


years than can be filled by the available men. 
ee 


JUTE FINISHING. 


BY THOMAS WOODHOUSE, Dundee Technical Institute and 
THOMAS MILNE, Dunfermline Technical School. 


The processes through which jute fabrics 
pass from the rough to the finished stage are 
few in number, yet many different kinds of 
finish are imparted to them and some of the 
machines used are of huge dimensions. The 
trade names for the principal types of finish 
are: I. Calender Finish. 2. Chest 
Finish, and 3, Mangle Finish. These 
three embrace practically all the main forms, 
still many different degrees of finish obtain 
in each branch according to the class of 
cloth, and also to the particular requirements 
of the customer. 

Practically all cloths undergo some form 
of inspection in order that any weaving de- 
fects may be remedied before the goods are 
delivered or passed to the finishing depart- 
ments. Certain classes of goods are merely 
treated in the manner indicated, measured on 
the measuring machine, and then made up 
ready for forwarding. The greater part, 
however, has to undergo some form of finish, 
and the first operation after picking is that 
of cropping. Here the fabric may pass once 
or twice through the cropping machine in 
order that all loose fibres may be shorn off 
both surfaces. The amount of cropping 
naturally depends upon the smart effect 
which it is desired to give to the fabric. 
Many different kinds of croppers are in use, 
but their main difference lies in the number 
of so-called spirals with which they are pro- 
vided, and the particular method of furnish- 
ing these. The spirals, driven by crossed 
and open belts, make about 1,100 revolutions 
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per minute, during which time the cloth 
passes in front oi and close to them at the 
rate of eight to ten yards per minute, being 
pulled through the machine and delivered at 
the back by means of the pulling and delivery 
rollers. Each inch of cloth is therefore sub- 
jected to about 25 cuts from the eight spiral 
blades. Some machines are fitted with three, 
and some with four spiral cutters, hence 
more satisfactory work is performed. Dif- 
ferent types of spiral blades are also fitted, 
some having plain sides, and others having 
right and left hand file cut sides, while 
Messrs. Rosseli & Co., Ltd., Sheffield, supply 
a patent form of cutter provided with “‘over- 
cut” sides—a combination of right and leit 
hand file cutting. The makers claim that a 
double spiral machine fitted with these 
spirals will produce as good work as a quad- 
ruple machine fitted with the ordinary blades. 
Although cropping is in reality the first proc- 
ess, many cloths are taken direct from the 
loom to the damping machine. 

All jute fabrics, with at least very few ex- 
ceptions, are more or less damped previous 
to finishing. Jute, like other textile fibres, 
has a mechanical affinity for water, and the 
presence of added moisture in the fabric 
during the chesting and other finishing proc- 
esses plays an important part in the ultimate 
firmness or crispness of the finished article. 
Cloth which has not been damped, or which 
has been allowed to lie too long in the damp 
before finishing, and so become compara- 
tively dry again, has a tendency to be limp 
and flabby when finished. The length of 
time during which the pieces should remain 
in the damp condition will, of course, vary 
with the class of fabric, but sufficient time 
should be given to permit of the moisture 
penetrating the fabric uniformly. Six to 
eight hours’ time may be sufficient for light 
and medium hessians, but heavy sackings re- 
quire a longer interval, and a common and 
satisfactory practice for these is to damp 
them towards night, and then finish next day. 
The degree of moisture varies with the type 
of finish intended. An addition of about 5 
per cent. to the weight of the cloth is found 
to be suitable for a wide range of fabrics, 
with perhaps one to two per cent. less in the 
case of goods for mangling or for any cal- 
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ender finish where little heat is used in the 
steam cylinder. Since the speed of a damp- 
ing machine is constant, all goods are run 
through at the same rate; it is therefore ob- 
vious that some provision must be made for 
increasing or decreasing the amount of 
water added. This is provided in all ma- 
chines, but where an extra heavy damp is 
required, a better and more uniform result is 
obtained by running the cloth through twice 
and regulating the moisture. 

Damping machines are of two types— 
brush and spray; the former is the older type 
of machine. A brush damper consists essen- 
tially of two heavy pulling and delivery roll- 
ers for drawing the cloth rapidly through the 
machine; two revolving brushes situated one 
on each side of the path of the cloth and serv- 
ing to throw the water on the latter as it 
passes through; two brass rollers rotating in 
water troughs and feeding the brushes; and 
a wooden shield or float box which may be 
raised or lowered at pleasure to protect the 
cloth from, or expose it more to the action 
of the brushes, and thus reduce or increase 
the quantity of moisture imparted. A con- 
tinuous water supply is of course provided, 
and it is retained at a constant and prede- 
termined level in the water trough by means 
of a float valve. 

In a spray damper two perforated copper 
spray pipes are passed across the machine 
and connected to a supply pipe from a cis- 
tern with about 15 feet head of pressure. 
Each spray pipe is controlled by a valve by 
which the degree of dampness imparted may 
be regulated, while a further valve on the 
main supply pipe from the cistern is ar- 
ranged to cut off and renew the flow with 
the starting and stopping of the machine. 
The passage of the cloth through the ma- 
chine is so arranged that the vertical sprays 
act on opposite sides of the cloth. Pure 
water should always be used in the spray 
damper, otherwise the small perforations 
would be filled up, but the addition of del- 
iquescent and weighting agents is some- 
times resorted to where the brush method is 
in use. 

The three elements essential to the pro- 
duction of a stiff, flat, and bright or glossy 
finish are heavy pressure, high temperature, 
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and a suitable degree of dampness in the 
cloth. The heat is required to remove the 
excess of moisture, and as this must be done 
rapidly the temperature must be high, while 
pressure must be employed to flatten out the 
individual threads of the fabric. Since the 
pressure and heat are applied in a simul- 
taneous operation, the cloth retains the form 
or characteristics then imparted to it. 

The Calender: The standard calender has 
five finishing bowls or rollers. Three 
bowl machines are sometimes used, but 
only for light to medium finishes. These 
bowls are supported in a suitable framework 
with their centres in the same vertical plane. 
The bottom roller is supported on heavy 
bearings, since it has to support the weight 
of the other four rollers as well as the pres- 
sure put on by weights and levers for the 
purpose of flattening. Roller No. 2 is termed 
the bottom “paper” bowl. Roller No. 3 is a 
cylinder and is heated by steam. Roller No. 
4, or the top “paper” bowl, is similar to No. 
2; while Roller No. 5 is similar to No. I. 

The calender attendant regulates the rail- 
ing of the cloth according to requirements. 
The tensile strength of the cloth, the finish 
desired and the necessary amount of contrac- 
tion in the width are all important factors in 
this operation. After emerging from the 
rails the cloth is passed between the rollers 
of the machine and delivered at the other 
side. Many degrees of this type of finish 
can be obtained by varying the method of 
entering the cloth between the rollers, and 
by increasing or decreasing the weights at- 
tached to the pressure levers. Moreover, the 
weights and levers may be caused to act in 
a negative direction by attaching the chain 
so that it may be wound on the drum in the 
opposite direction. In this way the pressure 
of the top roller is reduced. The lightest 
finish possible is therefore obtained in the 
manner indicated in diagram 1, Fig. 1, with 
the weights acting negatively. Little damp 
should be given to the cloth for this finish, as 
it is only slightly in touch with the hot cyl- 
inder. By an increase of weight, acting in a 
positive manner, heavier finishes may be ob- 
tained until method No. 2 is desirable. For 
this purpose the calender must be driven in 
the reverse direction to No. 1; this is pos- 
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sible, for all modern calenders are provided 
with reverse drives. The drive is usually by 
means of friction cones, is imparted by an 
open or crossed belt, and then through gear- 
ing to the steam-heated cylinder, the other 
rollers being driven by frictional contact. 

For method No. 3, the normal drive is 
again used, and with this method of enter- 
ing, and the employment of suitable weights, 
the heaviest calender finish is obtained. 
Sackings, baggings, and tarpaulings are 
usually treated to some type of calender 
finish. A few hessians are also similarly 
treated, but the bulk of this class is either 
chested or mangled. In ordinary chesting, 
the goods are entered as in diagram No. 3, 
but, during the process of finishing, are 
wound round the top roller, see diagram No. 
4, the piece being thus continuously sub- 
jected to the pressure of the top roller and 
the weights during the whole time. When 
the whole piece has been wound on the top 
roller, the machine, with full weight on, con- 
tinues to run for a short time during which 
the attendant rails the following piece. He 
then raises the top bowl clear of its neighbor 
by means of a separate drive which actuates 
the levers through a rack and pinion gear. 
The piece is then stripped from the bowl by 
a stripping roller at the back of the calender, 
the top bowl again lowered, and the next 
piece entered. 

Chesting produces an excellent stiff finish 
provided that the cloth has been well damped 
and intense heat applied. Chesting on the 
top paper roller (see diagram No. 5, Fig. 1) 
is sometimes resorted to for a very heavy 
finish. This is rather hard on the roller it- 
self since heavy weight is used at the same 
time, but an excellent finish is the result. 
The superiority of the finish is due to the 
weight of the extra roller and to the fact 
that the cloth is in contact with the hot cyl- 
inder during the whole process. In addition, 
the cloth is acted upon both top and bottom, 
and in this way a mangle finish is approached. 

Mangling: Stone mangles are only used 
now for the lighter classes of linen goods. 
For jute goods, heavy hydraulic pressure 
mangles are now invariably used. On ac- 
count of the very heavy pressure exerted in 
mangling, it is necessary that all goods in- 
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tended for this process should first be flat- 
tened either by heavy calendering or by 
chesting. The former is probably the more 
common procedure. This treatment pre- 
vents all possibility of folds or creases being 
in the cloth when it is filled or rolled on the 
mangling “pin.” The presence of creases or 
of any extra thickness in any part of the 
cloth is sure to cause considerable damage to 
the piece in the mangling process, and great 
care is exercised to prevent anything of this 
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rotating between them. This to and fro mo- 
tion is continued for about Io to 12 minutes, 
according to the finish desired. Most ma- 
chines are provided with three pins set 120 
degrees apart, so that while one is between 
the pressing rollers the other two are at the 
back and the front of the machine respec- 
tively. During the time that the piece be- 
tween the rollers is being mangled the at- 
tendants wind on another piece on the front 
pin, and remove the previously mangled one 


FIG. I. 


The essential difference between 
calendering or chesting and mangling lies in 
the fact that in the two former the motion of 
the machine is continuous in one direction 
during the progress of the piece through the 
machine, while in the latter the piece is first 
rolled tightly round a solid metal “pin,” 
which is then entered between two ponder- 
ous metal rollers, between which it is ro- 
tated backwards and forwards under heavy 
pressure. These rollers are brought into 
contact with the pins and are then gradually 
subjected to a tremendous pressure by hy- 
draulic means. The change of rotation of 
the rollers may be either by hand or by au- 
tomatic means, the pin and cloth meanwhile 


character. 


from the back pin. 
full, mellow feel to the cloth—a quality which 
cannot be attained by other existing means. 

Goods are usually made up in one or 


Mangling imparts a soft, 


other of three ways: 1. Rolled full width. 
2. Folded and rolled. 3. Lapped full 
width. The method adopted depends en- 
tirely upon the requirements of the cus- 
tomer. Those fabrics intended for linoleum 
backing are always rolled full width, but 
other goods for rolling are generally first 
crisped when the width is about 56 inches or 
over. 

Large quantities of jute goods, chiefly hes- 
sians, are, however, used for padding pur- 
poses, and to fulfil this function satisfactorily 
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they require to be starched more or less 
heavily before finishing in order to make 
them stiff, hard, and firm. A considerable 
portion of the goods so treated are also dyed 
black to keep them more in harmony with 
the cloth they are destined to stiffen. Such 
goods are thoroughly starched, the ingred- 
ients used being chiefly wheat, flour, farina 
and similar substances for adhesive purposes 
and China clay as the loading agent, while 
strong antiseptics like chloride of zine are 
introduced to prevent mildew. The pieces 
are then properly dried by being run over a 
series of steam heated cylinders. In some 
cases no further finishing may be necessary, 
but large quantities of these stiffened hes- 
sians are finished sometimes with one side 
only glazed, but at other times with both 
sides so treated. Glazing is accomplished in 
an ordinary chesting calender, but for a glaz- 
ing finish the steam heated cylinder is geared 
with the bottom iron roller so that the sur- 
face speed of the latter, and therefore the 
speed of the cloth entering the calender, may 
be reduced below the surface speed of the 
steam-heated cylinder. The surface velocity 
of the latter may be anything from 30 to 50 
per cent. greater than the speed of the cloth. 
The fact that a glaze or high polish is ob- 
tained depends entirely upon this difference 
in speed, the presence of starch, and the heat 
supplied by the cylinder. The latter, which 
is under heavy pressure, slips over the fabric 
and imparts the high polished effect. If both 
sides of the fabric require polishing, the 
cloth must be run through a second time, 
each side being thus presented to the hot 
cylinder. Stiffened hessians are always made 
up in the rolled form. 

Packing: Goods may be forwarded either 
loose, that is, in pieces, or in press packed 
bales. The former mode of forwarding is 
suitable for short distances only, but yarns, 
pieces, or sacks that are to be shipped abroad 
are, from the point of view of greater se- 
curity, the reduced cubic space occupied, and 
therefore the reduction in freight obtained, 
always packed under hydraulic pressure. 
Some sacks and yarns are simply pressed and 
1oped, but cloth is generally carefully cov- 
ered with pack sheet, while in some cases 
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paper and waterproofing are introduced be- 
tween the goods and the outer covering. 
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PREPARING WHITE WOOL FOR MIX- 
TURES. 


When white wool is mixed with black in 
the raw state the mixture has a better ap- 
pearance if the white retains a part of its 
natural yellow shade. Bleached white makes 
the mixture harsh when mixed with 
black on’ account of the sharp contrast. 
Moreover bleaching is expensive. 


look 


Various 
methods have been introduced to displace 
bleaching by removing a portion of the yel- 
low shade of the fibre, among them being 
the following: 

1. For 100 pounds of wool, 1 1/2 pounds 
of oxalic acid and 1 pound of sulphuric acid 
66° Be., are dissolved separately then added 
to 2,000 pounds of water at 120° F. When 
starting the bath it is advisable to add double 
the quantities named. The wool is then en- 
tered and at the end of 35 or 40 minutes the 
yellow shade will be largely removed. The 
wool is then taken out and rinsed several 
times. 

2. For 100 pounds of wool 1 1/4 pounds 
of chloride of tin and 1 pound of hydro- 
chloric acid are dissolved in water and then 
added to the bath, which is heated to 165 
F. and 1/4 to 4/10 of a pound of sulphate of 
indigo paste added. The dyer must regu- 
late the amount of indigo to suit the require- 
ments of each case. The wool is worked in 
this bath for one hour, 

3. For 100 pounds of wool 1/4 to 4/10 of 
a pound of Prussian blue is dissolved with 
four times the quantity of oxalic acid, form- 
ing a concentrated solution. This is added 
to the bath with 13 to 14 pounds of sulphate 
of soda. The wool is worked for three- 
quarters to one hour at 150° F. 

4. For 100 pounds of wool 1/4 to 1/2 an 
ounce of Formyl Violet S 4 B, 1/2 pound of 
acetic acid (increased if the water contains 


lime) and 4 pounds of sulphate of soda are 


dissolved in the bath in which the wool is 
worked at 160° F. 

5. This is process 4 with I to 1 1/2 
ounces of cyanole extra added to the bath. 
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6. The wool is worked in a bath of bi- 
sulphite of soda at 2° Be. at a temperature of 
100° F., to which is added 1/3 of an ounce 
of methylene blue. The wool is worked for 
one hour, then taken out and rinsed.—P. 
Hoffmann in L’Industrie Textile. 
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In Dundee the average earnings of card- 
room workers is 13s. ($3.12); spinning room, 
14s. ($3.36); while weavers average 17s. ($4.- 
08) per week of fifty-six hours. The total 
number of jute mills in Dundee and its vicin- 
ity is 54. 
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PLAN FOR A SMALL WOOLEN MILL. 


BY CHARLES HERITAGE. 


The accompanying drawings show plans 
for a four or five set woolen mill and the best 
arrangement of the machinery to save cost in 


ee 


handling the stock in process from the raw 
material to the finished goods. 

In Fig. 1, the ground plan, A is the wool 
room, 24 by 40 feet; a’, the bins for the dif- 
ferent grades of wool; a’, stairs to the pick- 
ing room; B, the wool sorter’s room; b’, the 
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sorter’s bench; C, the drug room, 12 by 18 
feet, c’, the overseer’s office; D, the dye 
house, 18 by 28 feet; d', the wool scouring 
box; d?, the wool extractor; d*, the wool or 
cloth dye tubs; d*, the wool dye tubs; d®, the 
rope hoist to carry the wool to the dry room 
above. K is the card room, 60 by 70 feet. 
The floor posts are 11 feet apart. K’ is the 
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o*, fulling mills; o*, cloth washer; o°, ex- 
tractor; o*, cloth napper; 0’, up-and-down 
gig or brush; o, cloth dryer; 0°, back bur- 
ing boards; 0”, shear; o”, fine drawing 
perch; o'*, steam brush; 07*, press; o**, in- 
specting board and perch; 0”, folding, meas- 
uring and rolling machine; o'*, the chute 
from the weave room. The engine room, R, 


FIG. 2 


wool bins for the cards; k?, the Bramwell 
feeds and first breaker cards; k*, the drawing 
lap stands and second breakers; k*, are Ap- 
perley feeds and finishers with Barker con- 
densers; k*, roping spool racks; k*, card 
waste duster; k’, card grinder; k*, elevator to 
the spinning room; k®, blow pipe from picker 
room. O is the finishing room, 60 by 70 
feet; 0’, burling boards; 07, sewing perches; 


and machine shop, P, 36 by 42 feet, has a 
passage way into the main mill, 10 by 20 
feet; p', the work bench; p*, the lathe; p’, the 
drill; r’, the engine; r?, the dynamo. S is the 
boiler house, 13 by 40 feet; T the main office; 
U the main entrance to the mill, 22 by 24 
feet; v, superintendent’s office; W, pattern 
room; w’, pattern loom. 

Fig. 2 is the plan of the second story, in 
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which E is the dry room, 12 by 18 feet; e’, the 
wool dryer. F and G, picker room and store 
room for colored stock, 24 by 40 feet; o. the 
mixing picker; g*, the blow pipe to the bins; 
g*, the bins; g*, the pipes going to the ceiling 
and entering the top of the bins; g® the 
stairs from the stock room; g*, blow pipe to 
the card room bins. H is the gauze room. 
L. is the mule room, 60 by 7o feet; I’, the 
mules; 1?, yarn boxes; |*, elevator from the 
card room. M is the weave room, 60 by 70 
the looms; m?, the cloth perch; m’, 
chute to the finishing room. N is the dress- 
ing room, 36 by 42 feet, with a passage way, 
10 by 20 feet, into the main mill, n’, the 
spooling frames; n*, dressing frames; n°, 


feet; m?’, 


is the superintend- 
pattern 


drawing-in frames. V 
ent’s office; W, pattern room; wi’, 
loom. 

Fig. 3 is the front elevation. The water 
tanks should be in the tower to supply the 
sprinklers throughout the mill. The bottom 
of the tank should be 14 inches above the 
roof. The mill is 145 feet long by 63 feet 
wide, 40 feet high, and 14 feet between 
floors. There is a truss roof with a five-foot 
pitch. The skylight, running the length of 
the mill, is 6 feet high and 6 feet wide; the 
skylight windows are 5 feet high and 4 feet 
wide, with 6 inches between windows. 

sicsesteiein ne eceucidipeasasiatigebamiaaak 

During the fiscal year ending June, 1906, 
the United States imported 103,945 tons of 
raw jute, valued at $6,449,684, nearly all of 
it from the East Indies, and jute manufac- 
tured fabrics valued at $20,083,938. 
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PROCESS TO INCREASE THE STRENGTH 
OF TIN WEIGHTED SILK. 


[t is a frequent complaint that silk 
weighted with tin salts loses much of its 
strength, especially when exposed to the 
light. A process to prevent this loss of 
strength has recently been patented by a res- 
ident of Milan, Italy, and consists of treating 
the silk with sulpho-cyanate. Tests of the 
silk before and after weighting show that 
with this treatment the strength of the silk 
remains practically unimpaired. The sulpho- 
cyanate is applied during either the weight- 
ing or the drying process in the form of a 
dilute solution. 
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One test consisted in dividing a small 
batch of organzine weighted to three per 
cent. in two parts, of which one-half was 
treated after coloring with sulpho-cyanate of 
ammonia solution and the other in the ordi- 
nary way with sulphuric acid. After expos- 
ing the two samples to the light for ten days 
the test for strength gave the following re- 
sults: 


x Strength. 
Without sulpho-cyanate, 43.32 gr. 
With sulpho-cyanate, 63.88 gr. 


Other tests gave the following results: 


Elasticity. 
57 mm. 


135 mm. 


Strength. 


40 gr. 


Elasticity 

In the ordinary manner, 47. mm. 

With sulpho-cyanate of 
ammonia, 

With ferrocyanide of 


potash, 


45 er. 83.9mm. 


30.2 gr. 27.3 mm. 
Dig SEIDE. 





Questions and Answers 


Under this head we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, 
ing to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to the TEXTILE WORL 


stated as briefly and concisely as possible. 
methods of management, the markets, etc., 


expressed. All inquiries must be accom 
evidence of good faith. 


For reply to questions that are not of general interest to readers of textile journals, such as those rel 


composition of yarns, analysis of fabrics, etc., 


Weighting Silk. 


Editor Teatile World Record: 


I have read with interest the article on weight- 
ing silk in the May number of the Textile World 
Record. I have been using quebracho for the last 
year or more for the weighting of black silk on 
machine twist, sewing and button hole twist. I 
prefer it to gambier as it is cheaper and there is 
no waste, whereas there is more or less dirt and 
I find no trouble in 
taking sixteen ounces of gum silk and after de- 
gumming, twenty 
ounces, acid test, and to twenty-four ounces, not 


waste when using gambier. 


weighting it to eighteen or 
acid test, without the use of tin. 

I never use any tin for machine twist and sew- 
ing silk for there is no difficulty in getting plenty 
without it. I am also satisfied that a 
stronger thread is obtained without tin and there 


of weight 


is less trouble in spooling, whereas tin weighted 
silk sometimes gives a great deal of trouble and 
I think all 
dyers should try to discourage the excessive use 
of tin salts in silk dyeing. 
ial acai 


A Jacquard Design. 


after a time is apt to deteriorate. 


Harrison. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

As Mr. Hargreaves says, in your May issue, re- 
ferring to Question 802, the sample can be repro- 
duced in the usual way, that is, each thread on each 
separate hook in the machine, and the effect made 
up in designing. According to him, taking 278 warp 
threads per inch on a separate hook, 7% inches 
design repeat in the cloth would require either 
one 2,000, or two 1,000 combined jacquard ma- 
chines. This size of jacquard is rarely used. Sup- 
pose I do not have them, I want to know whether 
the effect can be produced on half the above size. 

As I have already said, I think the coarse plain 
ground, 2 x 2 in the sample, instead of the usual 
I x I pick ground, so very essential in such fab- 
rics, is necessarily adopted here to contrive larger 
designs than the actual capacity of the machine 
would permit and that the effect in the ground 
and figure was produced by special harness ar- 
rangement. The main part of my inquiry is 
whether by any special harness arrangement and 
contrivances, designs such as that illustrated in 


we will charge the enquirer with the cost of the investigation. 


any pertinent inquiry pertain- 
D RECORD. Questions should be 


Inquiries pertaining to textile processes, machinery, improvements, 
are especially invited, as well as any legitimate discussion on the views 
panied by the name of the person inquiring ,not for publication, but as an 


ating to the 


your recent number can be produced on half the 
number of hooks that would be required in the 
usual way. Orient (856). 

There is a method by which one can produce 
larger designs than the capacity of the jacquard 
machine will apparently permit. As an illustration 
I will give a method of making a design with twice 
as many threads as there are hooks in the jac- 
quard machine, at the same time actuating the 
warp threads separately in portions of the design. 

Suppose in tying up the jacquard harness, two 
leashes are connected to each hook (two eyes to 
each hook), it will be evident that when a hook in 
the machine is lifted two warp threads will be 
lifted also. By lifting each alternate hook in the 
machine a shed is formed of two threads up and 
two threads down. In this shed place two picks of 
filling, then reverse the operation for two more 
picks of filling and the effect will be a plain weave 
2 and 2 in the warp and filling. This is the ground 
effect of the silk design in question. 

In order to work separately the two threads 
attached to one hook in making the jacquard fig- 
ure, rods are used which pass through the leashes 
in a convenient position underneath the comber- 
board. For lifting purposes these rods are at- 
tached to the hooks in the jacquartl machine; four 
or twenty-four rods, or any number that can be 
conveniently used are inserted in the leashes of 
the harness. For present purposes I will assume 
that eight rods are passed through the leashes 
underneath the comber-board. These eight rods 
are attached to the harness so they will operate 
the threads in consecutive order as an eight har- 
ness twill or, as in this fabric, they can be worked 
as an eight-harness satin. 
every eighth thread. 


Each rod will operate 
Practically this arrangement 
represents an eight-harness, which can be operated 
as such independent of the jacquard design. 

If an eight-harness satin effect is required then by 
dropping four hooks, or any number desired, from 
the machine and lifting by means of the jacquard 
machine the hooks connected to the rods in satin 
order, there will be produced a satin effect of sin- 
gle threads, while the threads in the ground are 
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weaving the plain effect as described above. The 
floating effects made by the filling are obtained in 
the usual way by means of the cards actuating the 
jacquard machine. By the method outlined a jac- 
quard design can be produced containing twice the 
number of warp threads that there are hooks in 
the jacquard machine Joseph Hargreaves. 


——<——<<—$———_———_____—_ 


Invisible Loss. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

What is the invisible loss made in converting 
raw cotton into cotton cloth? By invisible loss we 
mean the shrinkage in the weight of the goods 
unaccounted for by cotton waste or finished cloth 

Sandy Adams (881). 

The invisible loss or waste which is accounted 
for between the raw cotton and the finished cloth 
varies more or less in different mills and locali- 
ties and with different kinds of cloth. I have 
known it to run as high as 6 per cent.; in other 
cases only 1 or 2 per cent. I should say that it 
would be idle to attempt to lay down a hard and 
fast rule on this point. In some mills a great 
deal of the waste or cloth used for cleaning pur- 
poses is burned and this amount makes quite a 
little difference in the course of the year as com- 
pared with another mill which saves everything 
and sends it to the waste house. 

Savannah. 

The percentage of invisible waste in the manu- 
facture of cotton into cloth will depend upon many 
conditions that vary widely in different mills. This 
applies also to the visible waste, which depends 
mainly upon the number of the yarn manufactured 
while the invisible waste depends on the length of 
the staple, the amount of rainfall during its growth 
and the newness of the crop. As the subject on 
hand concerns only invisible waste we will take 
for purposes of illustration the annual production 
of a mill whose average number of yarn is 4os. 

Annual delivery to pickers, 9,020,524 pounds, net; 
cloth produced and visible waste, 8,531,201 pounds, 
net; invisible 489,323 pounds; 480,323+ 
9,020,524—5.42 per cent. invisible loss. 

Dust chimneys carry off a part of this waste, the 
amount depending considerably upon the fan draft 
as well as the length of the staple. Long staple 
cotton is less likely to have an excessive amount 
of dust and short fibres than ordinary uplands 
cotton. A large proportion of the loss, however, 
is due to moisture in the cotton. Careful tests, 
two of which follow, have proven this point. 

To obtain a natural drying out ten bales were 
thoroughly separated and scattered over the floor 
of an unused room, and allowed to remain there 


waste, 
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two weeks at an ordinary temperature. At the 
end of that time the cotton was collected and 
weighed with the following results: Original 
weight, 9,371 pottnds; dried weight, 9,153 pounds; 
loss in moisture, 281 pounds, or nearly 2.33 per 
cent. 

The same cotton was then scattered over the 
floor as before, the doors and windows were 
closed, the steam turned on and the cotton al- 
lowed to dry another week. Upon again weigh- 
ing it was found to have lost an additional 79 
pounds, a total shrinkage of 3.17 per cent. This 
latter condition, however, would not be a practi- 
cal one in the ordinary process of manufacturing 
as the cotton is seldom subjected to an excessive 
drying operation, and if it were excessively dried, 
it would doubtless absorb a considerable amount 
of moisture from the atmosphere. 

The United States Department of Agriculture, in 
an exhaustive treatise on cotton, states that the 
new cotton, that is, the first picking, contains not 
over 4 per cent. of moisture and that the percent- 
age decreases as the season progresses. 

Ben Shaw 


I would say that for good middling cotton the in- 
visible waste is excessive, while the proportion of 
droppings, fly, etc., is low. As a matter of fact 
the per cent. of these two items does not vary 
greatly so far as the writer has found on these 
grades of cotton. 

Owing to the fact that the invisible loss is so 
great, it would indicate either a large amount of 
sand, broken leaf, or other fine impurities, or it 
may be due to a large per cent. of moisture. 

The following tests may be referred to for com- 
parison. Test No. 1 was made with 1 3/16 inch 
good middling cotton passed through a combina- 
tion feeder and breaker picker, and a finisher 
picker; the grid bars used were not pin bars, but 
were set from 3/4 to 7/8 of an inch from beater 
blade. This comes quite near to the conditions 
given in the question, but the waste per cent. was 
as follows: Droppings, fly, etc., 2.18 per cent., and 
invisible loss, 1.7 per cent. 

Test No. 2 made under same conditions as No. 
I gave 2.06 per cent. droppings and fly, and 1.77 
per cent. invisible loss. 

Test No. 3 made with 1-inch middling cotton and 
three picker processes, viz: Feeder and breaker, 
intermediate and finisher pickers, gave 4.2 per cent. 
droppings, etc., and 3.3 per cent.-invisible loss. 

Test No. 4. This will give an idea of the waste 
account through the picking, carding, and combing 
processes, and was made with a bale of Egyptian 
cotton having a gross weight of 750 pounds, and 
using only two pickers. 
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Lbs. Weight. % Loss. 
2.133 


-533 
2.666 


1.609 
.308 
1.09 


Bagging 
Ties 
Total loss up to mixing ......... 
Total lbs. of cotton mixed 
Picker, droppings 
Picker, tly and sweeps 
Picker, invisible loss .... 
Total weight of laps made 
Card strips 
CO Oe, GRE. cicigecwitiesevederees 12 
Card unaccounted for and sweeps, 10 
Total weight of card sliver 
Comber waste 17.07 
Comber fly and sweeps .......... .457 
Comber waste unaccounted for .. 4 .609 
Total weight of combed sliver ...537 

28.4 


Total weight in process 

The total waste per cent. from middling Ameri- 
can cotton in a yarn mill may vary from 14 to 18 
per cent. on carded yarns, and from 30 to 40 per 
cent. on combed yarns; an approximate idea of the 
loss at each process being shown in the following 
table: 


4.23 
1.69 
1.41 


Breaker picker and feeder or opener, 3% to 4%4% 
Intermediate picker 1% to 2% 
Finisher picker to 
Card to 7 
Sliver lapper to 1 
Ribbon lapper : ¥% to 
Comber to ; 
First drawing to 
Second drawing to 
Third drawing 

Slubber 

First intermediate 

Second intermediate 

Fine roving or jack frame ......... 

Ring frame 

Mule 


There is one other point needs mention, and that 
is relative to the pin grid bars which were referred 
to in the question. In tests made with this style 
of bar. the waste is increased from 1/2 to 1 per 
cent. over the amount extracted with the common 
bars, other conditions being equal. Bolster. 


I would consider 6 per cent. invisible loss ex- 
cessive for a good middling grade of cotton, 
though in making tests I have experienced similar 
results on this class of cotton, but have invariably 
been able to ascertain the reason for the excessive 
loss. 

The usual cause of excessive loss (invisible) is 
damp cotton, fed direct from the bales into the 
machines, without first having been opened out 
and exposed to the dry air for a time, or made into 
a mixing and allowed to stand a few days before 
using; in fact, when cotton is used direct from the 
bale, the picker house tests are always more ir- 
regular and consequently less reliable, than when 
the cotton is first mixed. 
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When cotton has been allowed to stand in the 
mixing for a reasonable length of time, the in- 
visible loss in the picker house on good middling 
grade of cotton should not amount to more than 
3 to 4 per cent. 

Occasionally the casings at the sides of the ma- 
chines are not air tight, and consequently allow 
a percentage of cotton to be drawn into the dust 
flue and up the chimney. 

I have also found at times a quantity of very 
fine white sand in some growths of good middling 
cotton, which, though imperceptible to the naked 
eye while in the cotton, shows very distinctly if 
a portion of the cotton is shaken over a black 
board or sheet of black paper; and being so fine 
causes invisible loss, as it gets carried away into 
the dust chamber by the draught. 

It appears that Sandy Adams is making really 
too little actual (accountable) loss by about 1 to 
2 per cent.; and too much invisible (unaccountable) 
loss by about 2 to 3 per cent. 

Taking this view of the matter, it occurs to me 
there may possibly be too much draught on the 
machines. The fans and beaters may be running 
too quickly, and sending good cotton up the flue, 
which should be retained in the machines. 

The fact of having such a moderate amount of 
loss under beaters and screens, implies that the 
grid bars are set satisfactorily, so I would advise 
looking carefully into the aforementioned reasons 
for the excessive invisible loss. It would be well 
also to examine the dust on the floor and walls of 
the dust chamber, to ascertain if there is an exces- 
sive amount of fibre accumulation adhering thereta 
and covered over with the fine dust, as the import- 
ance of the matter demands the most careful atten- 
tion. Morgenland. 

In my experience of 25 years I have found that 
the percentage of unaccountable waste depends 
on the condition of the picker room. If the room 
is very dry from 4 to 6 per cent. of moisture will 
evaporate from the raw stock; the amount of 
moisture present in cotton varies with the weather 
conditions at the time the cotton is picked. [ 
have just returned from the South where I spent 
over a year in the cotton district. At the time of 
the first picking last fall we had four or five weeks 
of the most stormy weather I have ever seen. 
For weeks I was obliged to use cotton right from 
the field and in some cases we had to spread it 
out in a room and keep steam on all night in or- 
der to use the cotton next day. Many farmers 
baled their cotton in this condition, drying it only 
what they could in passing it through the gins. 


Berlin. 
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Spooler Production. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

What is the usual production in spooling black 
skein yarn on a skein winder, counts ranging 
from 2/5s to 4/20s, and what is the price generally 
paid for such work? Webber (855). 

This is a rather hard question to answer as so 
must be taken 
The amount of yarn one girl can spool depends 
on the speed of the spindles, the condition of the 
yarn as it comes from the dyer, the count of the 
yarn, the size of the skein, and the color. Black 
is a particularly hard color to handle, and the 
coarser the yarn the fewer the number of spindles 


many things into consideration. 


she can run. Sometimes one girl can keep ten 
spindles running at once; other times 
one or two, but if everything is in good 
working order she should be able to turn off a 
Our 


very well if she turns off 700 


or twelve 


only 


production of 780 to 900 pounds a week. 
skein winder does 
pounds of 2/16s a week. In this instance the cost 
is 1 2/10 cents a pound, or $8.40 a week. 

and if 
everything is running well it gives nearly the exact 


Following is a rule I have worked out 
production for one girl: 

1.25 inches (diameter of bare spool) X 3.1416 = 
3,927 inches, circumference of bare spool. 

5 inches (diameter of full spool) X 3.1416 
15.708 inches, circumference of full spool. 

Total number of inches, 19.635. 
2 = 9.817 inches, average, wound at 
one turn of the spindle. 
spindle is running 800 r. p. m., 
there will be (800 X 9.817 inches) 7,853.6 inches 
wound per minute. 


19.635 
Suppose the 
Now we will take 2/20s yarn, which is the same 


as No. 10, and we that the 
weighs wilF measure 


skein 


(840 


will assume 
This 
X 10 + 2) 4,200 yards, or 151,200 inches. 

151,200 (inches) + 7,853.6 (inches per minute) = 
19.25 minutes that the skein will run. 

The girl will need about 1 1/2 minutes to put 
the skein in order; 19.25 + 1 1/2 = 128, or 13 
spindles to one girl. 

The number of minutes in a week is (58 hours 
X 60) 3,480; 3,480 + 19.25 = 180 half-pounds, or 
90 pounds to a spindle; 90 pounds X 13 spindles 


= 1,170 pounds per week, with 10 per cent. al- 


one-half pound. 


lowance. 
At this rate the production for the counts men- 
tioned would be as follows: 


Yarn Count Spindles Production 


per Girl. Lbs 


Less 104 
Yarn, Lbs 


3-3 1,033.2 
I 


& iS 1,037.3 
1,036.8 


/ 


[562 


2/20 13 
2/30 19 
3/12 5.1 
3/26 10 
4/16 5.1 
4/20 6.4 


1,170 
1,178 
1,152 
1,160 
1,152 
1,158 


1,053 
1,060 
1,037.3 
1,044 
1,037.3 
1,042.5 
The price varies from 8 mills to 1 2/10 cents 


per pound. Clayton. 
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Laying Warps in the Reed. 


Editor Textile World Record: 


How shall I figure on a warp so as to lay it in 
the comb for narrow beaming? The pattern is as 
follows: 10-tooth comb; warp to be laid 36 inches 
inside selvage, allowing 1 inch for selvage, making 
37 inches in all; 24 ends (14 white, 4 black, 2 white, 
4 black): warp, 366 pins white, 180 pins black. Be- 
gin with 20 white and end with 18 white. 

Sandford (865) 

Evidently “Sandford” has left out the most vital 
part of his question; namely, the number of ends 
in the warp, so that number will have to be as- 
sumed. Assuming that it is a worsted warp and 
that a 15 reed 4 ends in a dent would be used, we 
would figure it as follows: 

15/4 reed, 36 inches inside selvage; add 1 inch 
for selvage = 37 inches. 

Pattern: white, 14 16 
Black, 8 
24 

Slightly changing the figures to conform to 
arrangement, yet retaining the same pattern, 
have: 

White, 16 
Black, ’ 8 


24 


15 (reed) X 4 X 26 (inches) = 2,160, total in 
warp. 

2,150 + 24 = 90 patterns. 

As there are 540 pins to be used, 2,160 + 
4 ends in each pin. 

The com has to teeth or 10 spaces to the inch 
36 X 10 = 360 teeth. 2,160 + 360 = 6 ends in each 
tooth. 

The 20 and 18 ends white are for the selvage 

All warps will not have an equal number of ends 
in a pin or tooth of the comb, but the same method 
can be followed no matter what the division might 
be by simply dividing the remainder in as equal a 
manner as possible to prevent ridges in the warp. 
While the threads in the comb must be as near the 
same number as possible the ends in each pin are 
often placed according to the division in the weave. 

Jean Paul 


540 = 
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For Knitting Fill Machinery, Equipment and Supplies, see pages 236 to 253. 


Also Buyers’ Index. 








THE KNIT GOODS SITUATION. 





The principal topic of conversation in the 
knit underwear market during the past 
month has been the opening of the carded 
yarn lines of men’s balbriggan shirts and 
drawers which occurred on June toth. We 
believe the lowest priced garment was 
shown by the Gilbert Knitting Co. It 
weighed 3 1/2 pounds and was offered at 
$2.00 net, but so far as we can learn, was 
not purchased very freely, buyers stating it 
was altogether too light weight to be of any 
real service. 

The Warsaw Knitting Co. showed a very 
creditable garment at $2.05 for shirts and 
$2.00 for single seated, or $2.10 for double 
seated drawers. A fair amount of business 
was placed on this basis and then the price 
was advanced five cents per dozen after the 
second day. 

The Perry Knitting Co. sold a four-pound 
garment at $2.12 1/2 with double seated 
drawers, which were made with inside band, 
two buttons, and without suspender tapes. 

The John K. Stewart Co. sold up their 
entire production in three or four days at 
$2.10 for shirts and double seated drawers 
or $2.00 for single seated drawer. 

Robert MacKinnon & Co. showed a four- 
pound line at $2.10 with single seated draw- 
ers and $2.20 with double seated drawers. 
Also a five-pound line at $2.30 and $2.40. 

The Oneita and Capron Mills both showed 
their five-pound lines at $2.30 with double 
seated drawers. 

A number of the manufacturers of low end 
balbriggans are also showing lines from 
$2.50 to $3.00, and while a number of orders 
were taken at these prices, they were small 
as a rule, the buyers hesitating to pay the 
additional costs for the small difference be- 
tween these and the $2.30 lines, which in 
some instances consisted only of a silk band 
on the shirts and an extra button on the 
drawers. 


The Bailey Knitting Co., who sold a large 
quantity of mesh garments last year at $1.90, 
are offering the same line for 1908 at $2.20 
and we understand have booked some large 
orders at the advance price. They also show 
the “Plexiform” line, similar to “Porosknit,” 
at $3.37 1/2. 

E. M. Townsend & Co. sold up the Law- 
rence of combed balbriggans in a very few 
days and wired all their men to come home 
before some of them had fairly started on 
their trips, and when they had time to catch 
their breath and figure up, it was found nec- 
essary to cut some of their orders down 40 
per cent. 

One of the new things in underwear 
shown this season is a line of men’s bal- 
briggan suits made by the Roff Underwear 
Co, to retail at $1.00. Heretofore the ribbed 
fabric has had the call as being the proper 
cloth for combination suits, but there has 
been some demand for a flat garment and 
these manufacturers state that the garment 
is meeting with a ready sale. 

There is no abatement in the demand for 
nainsook underwear and some large orders 
are placed for 1908. Erlanger Bros. have 
made preparations for increasing their pro- 
duction and will put an unbranded line on 
the market for another season to meet the 
demand for a lower priced line than the B. 
V. D., which they have advertised so exten- 
sively. 

Wright’s Health Underwear Co. are show- 
ing a line of nainsook goods at $3.40 on 
which they claim to have taken considerable 
business. They also show a line of crepe 
shirts and drawers at $3.75 which is meeting 
with ready sale. 

30ys’ balbriggans have been very scarce 
this season and as there are no new lines 
shown for 1908, a repetition of the scarcity 
will be looked for. The Perry Knitting Co. 
have a line at $1.75 and one at $1.90 and the 
Oneita Knitting Co. have one at $1.92 1/2, 
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while the Day & Kenyon Co. show a very 
good one at $2.00. West Bros. of Syracuse 
are showing a line of boys’ ribbed shirts and 
drawers for 1908 at $2.00. We understand 
the same sold last season at 
$1.87 1/2. 

The Oak Knitting Co. are apparently 
making a specialty of men’s and boys’ ath- 
letic underwear. They show a large line of 
striped shirts made sleeveless and button- 
less in two and two rib at $1.90 with draw- 
ers to match at $2.00. Also in mercerized 
fabric at $3.50 and $4.75. They are also 
showing men’s white and ecru combination 
suits made of carded yarn at $3.75. 


line was 


HOSIERY. 


It is the opinion of the most interested 
parties that at this writing fully 75 per cent. 
of the season’s production has been sold. 
Nearly all the small manufacturers are en- 
tirely sold up and a good proportion of the 
larger manufacturers are in a similar condi- 
tion. The above percentage is based on the 
possible production and no account is being 
taken of the restricted production which is 
liable to occur on account of shortage of 
labor, difficulty in getting supplies and other 
reasons. It is freely stated that the majority 
of the buyers have not covered more than 
two-thirds of their needs and with the large 
number of small jobbers who have not yet 
made their initial purchases, it would indi- 
cate that there will be a shortage of mer- 
chandise another season. In the face of 
these conditions, we learn of a number of 
buyers who have covered only a small pro- 
portion of their needs and openly say they 
are waiting for lower prices before complet- 
ing their purchases. 

The fine gauze lines are about as well sold 
up as full fashioned goods were at our last 
writing, and during the last week a still fur- 
ther advance of 2 1/2 to 5 cents per dozen 
has been made on a number of medium and 
lower grade lines. One and a half pound, 
176-needle, cut toe goods that sold last 
season at 67 1/2 cents are now quoted at 
77 1/2 to 80 cents; I-lb. 2-0z., 176-needle, 
seamless half hose are now quoted at 75 
cents; &4-needle bundle goods that were 
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sold last season as low as 50 cents are now 
held at 62 1/2 cents. 

Split foot--seamless goods are getting 
scarcer than ever. The licensed lines made 
with the consent of the Shaw Stocking Co. 
are practically sold up and the other lines 
are not shown very freely at the present 
time. 

The white feet ladies’ goods are also very 
hard to find and 15 per cent. does not cover 
any more than the advance asked on this 
style in the market. 

Anything new of a fancy character is 
scarce, as manufacturers can get all the busi- 
ness they want on the plain goods without 
resorting to printing, extracting and em- 
broidering their lines. A keen demand is 
being felt for extracted half hose at 75 to 85 
cents and anything within this range of 
prices is eagerly picked up. 

It is yet too early to say with any degree 
of certainty what the popular fancy goods 
for another season will be, but the indica- 
tions are that tans will be good and also 
that a combination of black and white will 
be in good demand. Laces of all grades 
will probably be slow and it is noticed that 
there is a tendency away from the very 
gauzy fabrics in favor of those with.a little 
more body, the consumer demanding goods 
with more durability. 

One of our domestic manufacturers of 
high grade silk goods has just put on the 
market a spun silk stocking made with cot- 
ton garter top and with cotton heel, sole and 
toe. These get to the retail counters at 


$1.50. 
FANCY KNIT GOODS. 


The business in this department during the 
last month has been fairly active, due to the 
fact that people are preparing for their sum- 
mer outings, automobiling, etc. 

Men’s sweater coats brought out last sea- 
son have grown in popularity and threaten 
to supersede entirely the old style sweater. 
These are shown in a wide range of colors, 
but the Oxford is by far the most salable. 
They are made without collars and with 
large pearl buttons, 

There is also a good demand for the 
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Jersey coat in lighter weight and made up 
the same as the sweater coat. 

Another new article in the knit goods de- 
partment is a line of motor scarfs brought 
out from Germany. These are, as the name 
implies, used principally by motorists and 
are worn by both men and women. They 
are regular scarf shape, loosely knit from 
worsted, mercerized and silk yarns, in a 
large variety of fancy patterns and plain 


colors. 
Qe 


THE MANUFACTURE OF BRAID IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


BY FERDINAND THUN, 
(Continued from June.) 


SOUTACHES, PRESIDENT BRAIDS, SQUARE 
BRAIDS, CORDS AND TUBULARS. , 
These braids are used principally by the 
embroidering trade. They are narrow trim- 
mings which can be readily laid into any 
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riers running in the shape of a figure 8. The 
president braider is generally made with 
eight carriers, and consists of three plates, 
generally having a 6-horn gear in the centre 
and two 5-horn gears on the sides. 

Fig. 33 shows a 2-head, fancy president 
braider. This machine can be used for mak- 
ing plain president braid by employing only 
the carriers 1 to 8, leaving off carriers 9, 10, 
11 and 12, which form the cross run, or run- 
ning them empty without threads. Ordi- 
narily, however, these machines are em- 
ployed to make fancy effects, and generally, 
threads of contrasting colors or materials 
are put in the centre cross run. 

The starting motion shown on this draw- 
ing will be illustrated more fully later on, as 
it forms one of the most recent improve- 
ments introduced by the Textile Machine 
Works. 

Fig. 34 shows a braid trimming made on a 
president braider. Either the ordinary 


2HEAD FANCY PRESIDENT BRAIDER 


12 CARRIERS 





desired curves and shapes, can be formed 
into ornaments, loops, etc., and for this 
reason are principally used where a military 
effect is desired. This class of braids, espe- 
cially soutaches and presidents, are generally 
made with warps. The soutache machine is 
the simplest braiding machine that can be 
made, consisting of two plates only, the car- 





machine or the fancy president 
braider shown at Fig. 33 can be used for it. 
The centre of the braid consists of a heavy 
biese; this is a soft cord or strand of cotton 
wrapped loosely with silk or some other cov- 
ering material. The colored strands in this 
braid consist of two.ends of gimp and two 
ends of tinsel. The gimp forms the ladder 


8-carrier 
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pattern. The other four carriers of the ma- 
chine are left empty. 

Fig. 35 shows a very popular trimming 
made on a fancy president braider with 
twelve carriers. In making this braid eight 
spools of silk are used which form the main 


ne earner aenptn th eee 
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FIGS. 34, 35, 36, 37- 


body of the braid, four addi- 
tional carriers traversing the main portion of 
the braid at right angles carry the tinsel 
threads. Similar braids are often made with 
a gimp figure in the centre, in which case 
one of the four carriers traversing the main 
body of the braid carries a gimp while the 


whereas the 


others either run empty or carry silk threads 
of the same color. 

Some fancy braids are produced on tubular 
machines. 


As a tubular braid is extremely 
pliable it lends itself readily to embroidery 
effects. 


Fig. 36 shows a tubular braid made from 
silk biese and tinsel on a 24-carrier round 
braider. This pattern is made by using only 
a portion of the carriers and letting the 
others run empty, every third carrier being 
run without thread in this instance. 

The braid at Fig. 37 is made on a 24-car- 
rier tubular braider with loop attachments. 
Patterns of this kind are very popular with 
the embroidery and cloak manufacturers. 

Fig. 38 illustrates a machine for making 
tubular braids with loops without the use of 
a loop attachment. It will be noticed that 
in the braid at Fig. 37 the threads forming 
the loops must also run through the entire 
body of the tubular braid. Braids made on 
the machine shown at Fig. 38, however, can 
be made with loops of a contrasting color or 
different material from the color or material 
used in the main portion of the tubular braid. 
The loops made on this machine can be made 
with either one, two, three or four carriers, 
according to the distance desired between 


these loops. 


CORD-EDGE BRAIDERS. 


Fig. 39 shows a 19 by 25 carrier, cord-edge 
braider. This is a very useful machine, and 
a great variety of patterns for the dress trim- 


ming and millinery trade can be produced on 
it. In comparing this machine with the one 
shown at Fig. 38, it will be noticed that the 
auxiliary run traversing the cord portion of 
the machine is similar in both cases. At Fig 
39 this auxiliary run is continued to form a 
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flat braid, in this case a 5- or 6-line braid, 
respectively. The 5-line braid is made with 
twenty-one carriers by using the cut-off 
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sraids of this kind have formerly been exten- 
sively used as brush-braid skirt protectors. 
Fig. 42 shows a cord-edge braid in two 


FIG. 39 


change piece now shown in the machine. If 
it is desired to use twenty-five carriers, the 
cut-off piece is replaced by two change pieces 
set into the plate, and the run of the flat 
braider is continued to the regular terminal 
shown on the right of the engraving. The 
product of this machine consists of a flat 
braid with a tubular braid attached to it. 

Fig. 40 shows a regular cord-edge braid 
with a solid braided cord, such as is used on 
overcoats, jackets, etc., by seaming the flat 
braid between two thicknesses of the cloth 
and letting the cord form the edge. 

Fig. 41 shows a cord-edge braid with a 
brush edge. This braid is produced by ap- 
plying a cutting attachment on the machine 
in such a way that one-half of the carriers 
passing over the cord portion are laid over a 
fixed blade of the scissors and formed into a 
loop which is cut open by the movable blade. 
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colors, made from artificial silk, with a pe- 
culiar pattern at the edge, made on the cord 
portion of the machine. This design is pro- 
duced by braiding over the material previ- 


rt 
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FIG 44 


ously cut in this shape in the form of a flat 
strip, which is introduced as a filling or warp 
through the centre portion of the machine. 

Fig. 43 shows a cord-edge braid made on 
a 19 by 25 carrier machine for the millinery 
trade. 

Fig. 44 is also a millinery braid made on a 
19 by 25 carrier, cord-edge braider. In this 
case the cord portion of the braid is made 
with missing carriers to produce a fancy edge 
which is often so desirable in the making up 
of ladies’ hats. 
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AN IMPROVED DRIVE AND STOP MECHANISM 
FOR BRAIDING MACHINES. 

Reference to this new device has been 
made in connection with a two head, fancy 
president braider, shown at Fig. 33. 

Fig. 45 is a plan view of the new machine. 
Fig. 46 is an enlarged sectional elevation of 
the clutch gears and engaging mechanism, 
showing also the operating connecting rod 
to the bell-crank and stop mechanism indi- 
cated in Fig. 45. 

Until quite recently, a wrought iron lever 
was employed in this type of brafders, which 
were driven by a common driving bench, and 
the starting of the machine was accom- 
plished by exerting an upward pressure on 
that end of the lever extending beyond the 
front of the machine, and thereby pressing 
the clutch gear into engagement with the 
driving gear of the driving bench, the lever 
being fulcrumed approximately midway of 
its length. The bell-crank motion of the 
lever, 35 and 36, and the rotating movement 
of the arm, 31, permit starting the machine 
with much greater ease than could be done 
by the old method, and, in fact, this arrange- 
ment makes it possible for the operator to 


have the free use of both hands if required, 
as the machine can be started by pushing 


against the lever, 36, with the knee. Refer- 
ring to Fig. 46, it will be seen that the inter- 
mediate clutch gear, 8, is mounted upon a 
bolt, 20, extending between the top and bot- 
tom plates, 3 and .4; this bolt has its lower 
end seated in a step bearing, 21, fixed to the 
bottom plate, while the headed upper end, 
22, is secured to the top plate by a screw, 
23, so as to permit of it being readily with- 
drawn for the purpose of removing or chang- 
ing the parts mounted upon it. The hub of 
the intermediate gear, 8, extends upward to 
the top plate, and upon this hub is mounted 
the clutch gear, 7, which is provided with 
bottom projections, 24, adapted to enter cor- 
responding recesses in the gear, 8, when 
gear, 7, is depressed, so as to rotatably en- 
gage the two; a spring, 25, however, in the 
recessed gear, 8, serving to raise the latter 
clear of such engagement, and thus permit 
free rotation of the gear, 8. Upon the ex- 
tended hub, 26, of the latter is mounted a 
rotatable cam, 27, having upon its upper sur- 
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face inclined projections, 28, which ride upon 
corresponding bottom projections, 29, on a 
fixed cam ring, 30, beneath the top plate, 3, 
of the machine, so that a turning movement 
of the rotary cam in one direction will serve 
to positively depress it, together with the 
vertically moveable gear, 7, to engage the 
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latter with the gear, 8. The rotary cam, 27, 
is provided with a fixed arm, 31, to which the 
is suitably jointed for 


connecting rod, 32, 
operating the same. 


To start the machine the operator merely 
turns the bell-crank arm, 36, until it is locked 
2, by the catch, 


to the main stop lever arm, 1 
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37, the clutch gears being thus forced into 
engagement by the action of the rotary cam, 
27. The stop lever, 10, is connected in the 
usual way with the stop levers, 11, around the 
circumference of the machine by means of 
connecting rods, 14, 32, etc., and a disc, 15. 

During the few months that this new de- 





the market, it has 
with a great deal of success, and is recog- 
nized as being an important improvement, as 
it facilitates greatly the starting and stopping 
of the gear driven type of braiders, which is 
now almost universally used by the manufac- 
turers of braids. 

(To be continued.) 
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In 1906 Germany imported 22,283 tons of 
cotton yarns, against 19,814 in the previous 
year—an increase of 2469 tons, or 12% per 
cent. The export of yarns reached 12,150 
tons, against 12,270 tons in 1905—a decrease 
of 120 tons. The total import of cotton 
goods amounted to 8587 tons, against 6762— 
an increase of 1825 tons, or 27 per cent.; 


their export rose to 56,329 tons, against 51,- 
606 in the preceding year—an increase of 
4723 tons. 
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A WARP KNITTING MACHINE. 


Various articles have been published in 
previous {f the “Textile World 
Record” describing the working of the warp 
knitting machine in which illustrations were 
given of its construction and the principles 
of pattern combination. The accompanying 
illustration shows the latest machine of this 
kind, just patented by a German manufac- 
turer and being introduced into the United 
States by Max Nydegger, of the Grosser 
Knitting Machine Co., 260 W. Broadway, 
New York City. 


issues of 
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The needles have an up-and-down motion, 
similar to the double rib machine, with the 
difference that. any number of needles can 
be put to work at one time, while those not 
required to form the pattern remain idle and 
hold the stitches. Two to six guide bars, 
taking the yarn from as many different warp 
beams, supply the needles with the yarn. 
Their action is also controlled by a chain. 
During the knitting operation one of the 
press plates will raise a certain number of 
the needles above the edge of the bed, then 
a guide bar throws a sling around those 
needles. A plain bar presses the needles 


A WARP KNITTING MACHINE, 


A description of the main working parts 
will give an idea of the principle of the 
mechanism. In the middle of the machine 
frame a long steel needle bed is suspended 
and held fast. This needle plate looks very 
much like the bed of a Lamb knitter and the 
wire latch needles placed in each slot are dis- 
tinguished only by the long shank. The 
lower end of this needle bed is faced by dif- 
ferent pattern press plates; from two to five 
can be brought into action for one design. 
These plates are cut on both sides and con- 
sequently present ten different working 
sides, allowing an unlimited number of de- 
sign combinations. Each press plate is 
driven by a row of chain bits. 


down again and casts the old stitch over the 
new one just formed. 

Any pattern made on a single needle bar 
warp machine of the spring beard or latch 
needle style can be easily reproduced on this 
machine. The machine has a working width 
of 120 inches and will produce nearly as 
much work as the Raschel machine and 
about four times the output of a chain loom 
with spring beard needles. The accompany- 
ing illustrations show a few of the patterns 
made on this machine for shawls, scarfs, 
hoods, etc. 

ge 

The production of artificial silk in 1906 is 

estimated at 5,280,000 pounds. 
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THE ‘‘BOSS”’ FULL AUTOMATIC KNIT- 
TING MACHINE. 


A feature of this machine, built by the Boss 
Knitting Machine Works, corner Elm and 
Reed Streets, Reading, Pa., to which it is 
desired to call special attention, is the sim- 
plicity of construction which 


gives great 


THE ‘* BOS§’’ AUTOMATIC KNITTING MACHINE. 


durability and reduces the wear to a mini- 
mum. The “Boss” machine runs at a high 
speed, 280 to 300 r. p. m. The parts are 
interchangeable. Any cylinder from 84 to 
224 needles can be used in the same machine 
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and the change can be made in one minute. 
One operative can tend from two to four 
machines on half hose and from 15 to 25 on 
ladies’ hose. Among the claims made for 
this machine are the following: ease in learn- 
ing to operate it: reduced needle breakage 
and seconds, and low cost of repairs. The 
machine is built in sizes from 2 1/4 to 4 
inches and can be seen in operation at the 
works of the builders, Reading, Pa. 


eS 


Cost Accounting. 


BY J. LEE NICHOLSON. 


Factory cost accounting should be devised in 
such a manner as to show not only the cost of the 
final product but also to give unerring indication 
of the exact working conditions and efficiency of 
all departments. 

he cost of production and operation should be 
accurately known and should be properly tabu- 
lated, so that it may be compared with previous 
and subsequent costs. In this manner any varia- 
tion in the cost of manufacture is immediately 
determined and any economy that may be neces- 
sary is at once brought to the attention of the 
executive, thus he is enabled to acquaint himself 
with all the details of the factory, to be fully con- 
versant with the labor and material cost, and to 
know from day to day the results and profits of 
his business. 

The man with an efficient cost system is working 
in clear day light while the one with a defective 
system, or without any, is groping in the dark and 
the advantage gained by the former is so great 
that it almost assures success from the outset. 

It is not only necessary to know the total cost 
of the article manufactured, but the cost of each 
operation as well. This cost should include all 
factory expenditures, such as material and sup- 
plies, direct and indirect labor, department indirect 
expenses, general factory expenses, maintenance 
and depreciation and, in fact, all expenses of 
whatever description and kind that are connected 
with the plant. All indirect expenses, properly 
chargeable as cost of production, should be dis- 
tributed according to actual expenditures and not 
according to past experience, as is usually done. 

The cost records should clearly indicate the effi- 
ciency or inefficiency of all operating departments 
and should make it possible to prevent waste, shop 
errors, loss of time, or negligence on the part of 
employes. 

It is advisable in many manufacturing establish- 
ments to have the cost records show the efficiency 
of the machinery. The cost records should show 
what it costs to maintain and operate each ma- 
chine, as well as the capacity and working effi- 
ciency of each, in order that a proper record of 
production may be obtained. These records 
should be so arranged as to indicate whether the 
machines are 40, 50, 80 or 100 per cent. efficient. 
By this means, the decreased production is at once 
brought to light and the capacity of the plant 
maintained. 
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By supporting machine records with time 
records, the cost of operation may be obtained in 
such a way as to make it possible to operate most 
all departments on piece work prices based on 
comparative machine costs. 

It should be remembered that with decreased 
production, indirect expenses remain practically 
the same, but being distributed over a lesser out- 
put, the cost of production is increased. 

Many factory men think that while this principle 
applies to machine costs, or even in those cases 
where labor is paid upon a day basis, it would not 
apply in those cases where labor is paid upon a 
piece work basis. They neglect to note that while 
their direct labor cost is so much per article and 
does not vary, that their indirect expenses are not 
reduced materially by a decrease in production, 
and that, therefore, when these expenses are 
charged over a smaller output, that the charge 
against each article is increased, or in other words 
—that the article then costs more. 

Indirect charges run from 50 to 300 per cent. of 
the direct charges, varying according to the class 
of business. 

There are perhaps more mistakes made in apply- 
ing indirect expenses than in any other elements 
connected with the finding of costs. The usual 
method of adding a certain percentage upon every 
article manufactured to cover all indirect cost is 
wrong in principle. The principal elements in 
indirect charges are department indirect, depart- 
ment supplies, general indirect and general sup- 
plies. 

The accurate cost of any article cannot be known 
unless the indirect expenses are handled under 
these divisions, for instance, some departments 
have more indirect expenses than others. One 
department may demand more floor space than 
another. The number and salary of foremen may 
be greater in one department than in another. 
And in the same manner, such items as indirect 
labor, power and supplies vary considerably in the 
different departments. 

Then again, all articles do not pass through all 
of the operating departments, and the charge for 
indirect expenses varies accordingly. 

For the sake of illustration, let us suppose that 
there are a certain number of operating depart- 
ments in a factory, say five. A certain class of 
product passes through all five of these operating 
departments. Another class of product passes 
through all but three of them. It is evident that 
by charging a fixed percentage for indirect ex- 
penses on all articles, that the product which 
passes through only three departments is being 
charged the same as the product which passes 
through five departments. In other words, the 
indirect expenses of the two departments through 
which this product does not pass is being charged 
up against the cost, the same as if it had. 

By this, it can clearly be seen that uniess in- 
direct is applied (1) by departments, and then by 
general indirect, that the accurate cost cannot be 
shown, for, unless this is done, some articles will 
be charged with more than they should be and 
some with less than they should be. 

In order to give a clearer insight into the 
methods of accounting for cost keeping, I will 
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quote you classifications from an operating ledger 
and general ledger in a textile plant. 

Under the general classification “Factory Ex- 
penditures,” the operating departments would be 


Sorting Knitting 
Scouring Rib knitting 
Carbonizing Seaming 
Dyeing Boarding 
Picking Finishing 
Carding Packing 
Spinning Box department 


The cost of operating each of the departments 
and the cost of each process through which an 
article passes is determined. And this cost in- 
cludes not only the prime material cost and direct 
labor cost, but also all indirect expenses charge- 
able against each separate department. Such ex- 
penses would be as follows: 


Indirect labor Maintenance 
Supervision Rent 
Supplies Incidentals 
Light, heat and power 


In addition to the expenses which should be 
charged against one department or another, there 
will be certain expenditures which are somewhat 
general in their nature and must be charged 
against all departments. To the department ex- 
penses, as stated before, there must, therefore, be 
added the pro-rata share of each department in 


these general indirect expenses, which are as fol- 
lows: 


Superintendent 

Light, heat and power 

Supplies 

Freight, express and cartage, inward 
Insurance 

Taxes 

Maintenance 

Telegraph and telephone 
Postage, printing and stationery 
Salaries of office clerks , 
Factory office supplies 
Incidentals 

Depreciation 


The product of such a plant would be classified 
as follows: 


Men’s garments 
Ladies’ garments, and 
Children’s garments 


Each of these classifications would in turn be 
subdivided. For example, the subdivisions under 
men’s garments would be: 


Natural wool—-mottled 

Natural wool—mixed 

Fine natural wool—mixed 

Coarse natural wool—mixed 

All wool—natural 

Fine camel hair 

Coarse camel hair 

All wool came! hair 
lush—natural 

Plush—solid colors 

Miscellaneous 


The sales in each of these subdivisions. together 
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the gross profit, would The “Amount” column, under “Gross Profit,” 
shows the factory profit or loss. The figures in 
the gross profit would be charged all black represent profits and the figures in red 
| a strative expenses. The “‘selling”’ represent losses. ; 
xpenses would includ Under “Expenses” is shown the selling and 
administrative expenses and the total of both, and 
under the caption “Net Profit” is shown the actual 
profit or loss by department, black ink figures 
representing profits and red ink figures represent- 
ing losses. 
This statement was the first monthly profit and 
+h tutetstrative” oxi 1. would ieclude loss statement aiter the cost system was installed, 
ind I wish to state from my own personal knowl- 
s of general officers edge, that all underlined figures in the column 
expenses headed “Net Profit” have since disappeared from 
f general office cle1 the succeeding monthly statements. 
I call your attention to the amount “$5,021.08” 
being the net profit of the business for the month 
ge, printing and stationery This figure is what would have been shown had an 
iphing and telephoning inventory been taken and the books closed in the 
‘iation of fixtures and furnitur old fashioned way, and, generally speaking, was 
nce quite satisfactory to the officers of the company 
ul accounts There are many who are unaware of the fact that 
ntals one or two profitable departments of their factory 


Advertising 
Traveling expense 
sight, express and cartag 
mmission 
ies of salesmen 


o> 
Q. 


mn 
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Statement of Profit and Loss. For the Month ending May 31, 1906 


SALES [cross | PR Fit] EXPENSES NET PROFIT | 


Amount Cost | Amount Iselling| | Adm've 
as a += 


24,065.33 22.864 §1]1,200.82 5 2]1,177 545 151,214. .4]2,392. .5|1,191.65) 5. 
6.5 90.20 43 9 Oo} oof ; 11} 25 
180 47] 14.69] 8.1] ! ' 72/18. 

178 60 ! 93] 53 

4328 & 22) 46. 

23) 36. 
67) 48. 
is .0917. C | 05/27.) 
65 ‘ 908280 
304 42 7 0 , 32 11} - 88) 26.0) 

10 73 96127 . 1 1s} i .83/ 17.0) 

i21 lg 98.91 2 2822 5 5 10 i . 10 85} 12.0) 


sa sl ceneliie Dati bal caselitcredien 

| Total from Operating 144,686.73 187 7,216 7317,470 00 20 111,932. 6215.1 18} 989, 93) 5 4 /3,922.45)10 ‘558 3,547 55) 9.5) 
== —— —=—+ = = * = + ——————_-— - —== aE 

| All other Inc. & Exps —_ 2 


Commissions 556 49) i 
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- - 4+— — wes ——} - — 
From all Sources 44,666.73 |s7 216 73 le.o4s. 3] 240 pose sais sahises sofa 93 5 4 Boze. 45 10. are 6,081. 08) .135 


a = suede 


Miscellaneous 917 aS 
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by deductins 


[he balance obtained g these ex are paying the losses of others, that for one reason 
penses from the gross profit would give the net or another are not netting expenses. They are 
profit or loss upon each class of the product satisfied with the combined profits, which are 
I call your attention to a printed profit and loss small, not realizing that the large profits, which 
statement, which I presume has been distributed they are actually making, are used to pay the 
imong you This statement is an actual copy of heavy losses of certain mismanaged departments 
profit and loss statement taken from the private of their business. It should be borne in mind that 
-doer a manufacturing establishment where a it does not require a thorough system to stop a 
ymplete cost system is in use and such a state- leak that is apparent without any system, but it 
t is taken monthly from their books does require a good system to detect the invisible 
Inder the classification ““‘Departments,” A, B, yet never ceasing drip that wears out the founda- 
ent the selling departments ac tion stone of a great business. 
us classes of product manu- The profit and loss statement, previously re- 
ferred to, shows how some departments are pay- 
al classification “Sales,” the ing the losses of others. In this particular in- 
‘Amount” column represents the sales of those stance, the class of product manufactured under 
lifferent products for the month, and under the department “A” represented over half of the 
classification “Cost.” the figures represented are product of the plant and this department was 
actual costs of those classifications. This cost in- always supposed to have been run at a profit until 
cludes all factory expenses of every description the cost system was introduced. The fact 
and kind shown, however, that it was operated at a loss 


was 








Department A moreover was the department in 
which the sales were being pushed, as it was be- 
lieved that it was here that the profits of the busi- 
ness were made. Department E and Department 
G, which were really the money makers, were com 
paratively neglected. One of the results of this 
information, which could only have been obtained 
by means of a cost system, was that the efforts of 
the salesmen were thereafter directed towards in- 
creasing the sales in departments E and G, and the 
profits of the business for the following months 
showed increases which were gratifying to the 
officers of the company. 

At the same time steps were taken to correct the 
conditions which were shown to have existed in 
Department A. 

The chief value of a cost system in this par 
ticular instance was the analyzed records from 
which the costs were made up and which appear 
in total on this statement. 

It does not mean that everything in department 
A was made at a small loss, as many articles in 
that department were made at a good profit, but 
it does mean that the loss on certain articles more 
than counter-balanced the profit made on. others 
and the particular value of the cost system was 
that it was possible to turn to the figures that com- 
posed the cost of $22,864.51 and learn just what 
articles were made at a profit and just what articles 
were made at a loss, and the reason why. 

Where does profit end and loss begin? The 
commercial success of a business depends upon 
the answer, and that answer is found in the solu 
tion of the problems of cost accounting. 


nem — 


Equipment for a Sniall Knitting Mill. 





Referring to ‘“Cowpens’” question in your May 
issue, I should say that the yarn should be bought 
on cones and not in skeins, as skeins cost the 
same as the cones in the first place and then they 
would have to be wound at a cost of I 1/2 cents a 
pound. This with an allowance of 1 pound of 
waste for each hundred pounds of yarn, would 
make a total of 1 3/4 cents above the cost of the 
yarn on cones. There would also be a saving of 
the machines for winding, power and floor space. 
This refers to plain black goods. If “Cowpens” 
intends making fancy goods then the yarn will 
have to be bought in skeins. 

It is hard to approximate the cost for so small 
a plant not knowing whether the power is to be 
rented or a mill built. Following is an estimate 
for a mill making plain hose with rented power: 


10 machines at $150, $1,500 
2 ribbers with stop motions at $115, 230 
2 loopers at $50, 100 
1 dry box, small, 175 
12 doz. hosiery boards, 2 doz. each 
size at $2, 24 
1 hand press, 200 
2 dye tubs at $20, 40 
small hydro-extractor, 175 
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I 4o-h. p. boiler 
1 10-h. p. engine 


It is much cheaper to rent power for so small 
a plant and have the dyeing done outside; this 
would take off the cost of the dyetubs, hydro-ex- 
tractor, engine and boiler. 

All the work could be done by the piece. This 


would require 2 toppers at 3 1/2 cents a dozen; 2 


cents a dozen; 1 boy to look after the ribbers, and 
one girl to do the inspecting and mending. The 
mending only could be done for 5 cents a dozen, 
or 60 cents a day. If the power is not rented then 
the man who looks after the engine and boiler 
could also look after the dyeing. The finishing 
could also be done by piece work, or let to one 


knitters at 4 cents a dozen; 2 loopers at 3 1/2 


man by contract for about 3 1/2 cents a dozen 
boxes ready for shipping. The bands, labels and 
boxes for the finisher would be about 22 cents a 
dozen for manufacturing. This does not include 
yarn, freight, or any other fixed charges, which 
should be kept as low as possible, not more than 
8 cents a dozen for so small a plant, or say a total 
of 30 cents a dozen for manufacturing. The full 
cost per dozen is found by taking the cost of the 
yarn, commissions, discounts, freight, insurance, 
interest on capital invested, office sundries and 
mill supplies. None of the small details should be 
omitted as they are what make the profit or loss 
Ten per cent. should always be added for seconds 
and waste; that is, on a selling price of 75 cents a 
dozen 7 1/2 cents should be added to the cost of 


manufacturing Ravenswood 





Cashmere Hose. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

We would like some information regarding the 
manufacture of the cashmere hose of which we en- 
close a sample. We would like to know the num- 
ber of needles, gauge, and diameter of the cylinder 
of the machines generally used and the method of 
finishing. Would the rib top have the same num- 
ber of stitches as the body of the sock? What 
size of ribber should be used? 


? They weigh about 
2 pounds to the dozen. 


Carroll (892) 
The rib top was knit on a 4 1/4-inch, 160-needle 
36-gauge machine; the foot or body of the sock 
was knit on a 3 1/4-inch, 148-needle, 36-gauge ma- 
chine. On account of the small size of the sam 
ple sent me I cannot say with any degree of cer- 
tainty how the sock was finished, but we have 
made a great many goods similar to this which 
we finished by giving them a thorough washing in 
soap and warm water, fulling them just enough to 
bring out the woolly effect. Considerable care 
must be used in the fulling, as too much will 
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them felted. The rib top and the foot can have 
the same number of stitches by knitting both on a 
160-needle ribber and a 160-needle footer, or on a 
148-needle ribber and footer. It is possible to 
make a 2-pound sock from this yarn on either of 


these machines. Dan Bucklin. 
EE 


The Waste in Cutting Underwear. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

We are sending a sample of the vests and pants 
(fleeced) we are making and would like you to ad- 
vise us how much waste or clippings there should 
be in the various manufacturing operations, such 
as cutting out the necks, sewing in gussets and 
sleeves, etc. The goods weigh 7 pounds to the 
dozen on size 6. Nassau (866). 


The only way the waste could be figured would 
be by following the work through the room and 
keeping account of all the trimmings, etc. It 
would be an impossibility to take such a garment 
as was submitted to me and give a detailed account 
of the waste on all operations. Only an estimate 
could be given and that could not be done on all 
operations such as seaming, etc., with any degree 
of accuracy. I should say from the yarn to the 
case that 120 dozen vests and 100 dozen pants, 
weighing an average of 7 pounds per dozen, 
could be made from 1,590 pounds of yarn. Cutting 
waste should not exceed 43 pounds, and the seam- 
ing and trimming waste about 45 pounds. This 
would leave the knitter a leeway of 7 pounds of 
yarn waste. Of course this is only an estimate; the 
only way to give the exact figures would be to go 
into the mill making the goods. Onota. 

I have no data at hand that would give the quan- 
tity of waste or clippings that should be made in 
the various processes of manufacturing knit goods. 
The only data that I should consider accurate 
would be that obtained from my own experience, 
as one mill might make more waste than another 
on the same class and weight of goods, owing to 
the fact that one cutter might be more careful than 
another, and in seaming one operator might make 
more waste than another. The best method is to 
keep a daily record of the waste and clippings 
from the cutting and seaming and the other oper- 
ations, and thus arrive accurately at the amount 
actually made in each. 

Starting with the cutting as it comes from the 
knitting room, there will be two kinds of waste: 
the necessary waste, such as the pieces cut out in 
the pants, and the unnecessary waste, which is 
caused by defective knitting. It is this latter item 
that is quite likely to be different in every mill. 

Let the two kinds of waste be kept separate and 
weighed each day, and from these daily records, 











tabulated at the end of each week and month, to- 
gether with the record of the number of dozens of 
vests and pants cut, the average waste per dozen is 
found. 

It may be argued, however, that while this record 
will show the amount of waste actually made, it 
will not tell the mill how much it “ought” to make; 
that is to say, if the quantity being made each day 
is more than it should be, or if the waste is down 
to the least possible quantity. This I think can be 
ascertained only by a close examination of the 
waste several times a day as it is being made. 

One mill may say they are making so many 
dozens per day of vests and pants, and have so 
much waste or clippings—a quantity that may 
seem small to another mill, which is making a 
good deal more. 

There may be a number of reasons for this; one 
mill may have the latest and most improved ma- 
chinery; another may have a better class of help, 
may use a better quality of yarn, a better make of 
needles, and may do their own winding, while an- 
other may be running yarn bought on cones. All 
these factors tend to make more or less waste, and 
therefore a mill can be governed only to a certain 
extent by. the amount of waste made by another 
mill. 

Then in the seaming operation, all seaming ma- 
chines with trimmers will seam goods with the 
least possible waste in trimming, provided the 
operator guides the work to that end. But where 
one operator will guide it easily and freely against 
the guide another will crowd the work up against 
it, resulting in more waste. 

To ascertain the waste in seaming, let the waste 
made by each operator be collected and weighed 
daily, and a record kept, together with the number 
of dozens each operator has seamed. This can be 
done separately for pants, for gussets, for sleeves, 
for seaming in the sleeves, and for the pieces cut 
out from the necks. 

From these records the mill gets exactly the 
amount of waste they are actually making. Then 
from the continuous daily examination of the 
waste itself, they will be able to tell whether they 
can reduce the amount of waste that is being 
made, or if it already is as low as it is possible to 


make it. Noel Howe. 
QS 


What Size of Yarn? 


Editor Textile World Record: 

What size of 2-ply cotton should be knit on 
an &84-needle 3 3/4-inch machine for footing only? 
What gauge of looper should be used and how 
many dozen could a girl loop in a day of 9 1/2 
hours? About what should be paid a dozen for 
looping? Crater (874). 
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A looper having nine points to the inch should 
be used on this class of work. An ordinary worker 
could loop 40 dozen a day; an exceptionally good 
one, 50 dozen. The price paid for looping would 
depend somewhat on local conditions. In places 
where female help is plentiful it could be done for 
three cents a dozen, while in a locality where help 
is scarce and competition strong it would be neces- 
sary to pay four cents a dozen. The average price, 
however, on this grade of work is three cents a 
dozen. 

We are making half hose here on 84-needle 
3 3/4-inch machines and are using 7 1/2s carded 
yarn, but this is a little light for the best results. 
For footing ribbed tops we would have to use 
heavier varns and knit them considerably tighter. 

There is no set scale to go by and it is possible 
to use several different sizes of yarn on a machine 
with good results. In most cases we have to 
make our goods of a certain weight. At present 
we are making them to finish four pounds to the 
dozen and also 2 1/2 pounds to the dozen, on the 
same machines. In one style we use one thread 
of 10s and one of 12s, while in the other we use a 
single thread of 9s. I mention this to show what 
can be done in this line. 

The only rule to follow is this: The finer the 
yarn the more stock must be put into the goods 
and the tighter must be the stitch. By putting in 
more stock I mean that the machine must be set so 
as to increase the number of revolutions in the 
stocking to make up for tightening or shortening 
the stitch. I weuld suggest that “Crater” try two 
threads of single 8s, or one thread of 1os and one 
of 6s, which is equal to two threads of 8s. If this 
stitch seems loose, put in more stock and tighten 
or shorten the stitch until it fits the form. If it 
is too tight the tension can be loosened and the 
stock taken out until it fits the form. If it is de- 
sired to make half hose on these machines 6s or 
2/12s would be the proper count to use. If the 
fabric seems too loose more stock must be put in 
and the stitch tightened until the required tension 
and size are obtained. Dan Bucklin 


To knit a 2-ply cotton on 84-needle 3 3/4-inch 
machine for footing, 2/11s will make a medium 
weight and 2/9s a heavy weight. 

These goods should be looped on a ten-point 
looper; one girl should loop from 35 to 50 dozen 
per day. The price paid for looping would depend 
on the section of the country in which the mill 
was located, but would range from three to four 


cents per dozen. Profile. 
RS 
Wisconsin. Sturgeon Bay. It is reported that 
Wilmer Jacobs and Frank Foster propose starting 
a knitting plant here. 
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Measurements for Hosiery. 


Editor Textile World Record: 


We have heard old hosiery men dispute about 
the rule for the measurement of hosiery and as 
we are new to the business we would like to know 
the correct rule for the measurement of the goods. 
All agree that the leg should be three times the 


FIG, I, FIG 2. 


length of the foot, but we want to know from 
what point to measure the foot, Taylor (888). 
The correct way to measure a fashioned stock- 
ing is from the tip of the toe to the end of the 
heel-joining seam, Fig. 1, and to measure a seam- 
less hose the line should be from the centre of the 
heel to the tip of the toe, Fig. 2. Fillmore 


-— ——————_9—______. 


KNITTING PATENTS. 


KNITTING MACHINES. Take-Up Mechanism 
for. 850,855. Bernard T. Steber, Utica, N. Y., 
assignor to Steber Machine Co., Utica, N. Y. 

This invention relates to fabric take- -up mechan- 
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ism for knitting or other machines, and provides, 
among other objects, means to permit the release 
of the fabric from the control of the take-up mech- 
anism. 

Referring to the drawing, which illustrates a 
knitting machine of any desired type, the body of 
the machine is indicated conventionally at 1, the 
fabric 2, issuing from it in the operation of the 
machine in the usual manner. It is to be noted, 
however, that the invention may be applicable to 
other mechanisms than knitting machines, it pre- 
senting a machine-product take-up mechanism use- 
ful in other relations 
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KNITTING MILL NEWS. 





New Mills. 
*Alabama, Fort Payne. The new mill at this 
place will be a branch of the Davis Hosiery Mills, 


at Chattanooga, Tenn., and will be equipped with 
100 knitting machines, 25 loopers, etc., with boiler 
and engine. All orders have been placed. 


Massachusetts, Boston. Suffolk Hosiery Mills 
has been incorporated with capital stock of $30,000. 
Henry Suck, president; Andrew J. Kelly, 179 Sum- 
mer St., Boston, treasurer. This concern has pre- 
viously done an extensive business in hosiery man- 
ufactured for them on order, and the business has 
reached such a point that it has been incorporated 
to manufacture on their own account and a new 
mill is contemplated. 

*Minnesota, Minneapolis. The Northland Knit 
ting Co., reported incorporated recently, will 
probably not start in business until about the first 
of January. 

*New York, Warsaw. 
previously reported, will 
$50,000; John Brown, president; 


The Brown Knitting Co., 
have capital stock of 
] E. E. Rowe, 
treasurer; Geo. A. Clark, superintendent. They 
will make men’s balbriggan underwear. Hecht & 
Campe will sell the goods. They will have 18 
Gormly machines, 40 sewing machines, and dye in 
the roll. 

*North Carolina, High Point. The Durham 
Hosiery Mill No. 3, practically a branch of the 
plant at Durham, is nearly completed. Operations 
will soon start making hosiery, with capacity soon 
to be increased to 7,000 dozen pairs daily. 


*Pennsylvania, Jonestown. The Jonestown Ho- 
siery Mill has awarded contract for a complete 
lighting and power transmission plant to be in- 
stalled in the mill. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Paul Glouton, for- 
merly connected with the Oxford Knitting Mills 


of Barnesville, Ga., as superintendent, is starting 
up a plant for the manufacture of cotton, 
woolen and mercerized gloves at 466 North 
American Street with 9 latch and 3 spring 
needle knitters and 5 sewing machines, elec- 
tricity being used as the power. He will use 


24s and 30s cotton, 2/60 mercerized and 40/1 wor- 
sted and woolen yarns. The production will be 
sold direct. 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Cedar Brook 
Knitting Mills Co., has asked for a charter with a 
capital of $25,000. The company which occupies a 
one story brick building on Lime Kiln Pike above 
Washington Lane in Mt. Airy, has for its officers 
znoch Holland, president and superintendent, and 
Albert T. Flavell, treasurer and buyer. They are 
manufacturing women’s swiss ribbed vests on 3 
McMichael & Wildman knitters and 3 sewing ma- 
chines using 1/26 and 1/24 C. P. yarn on cones. 
The plant is run by gas, and the production sold 
through Muir & Malone, 253 Church St., N. Y. 
The company reports many orders on hand and 
also states that the capacity of the plant will be 
doubled within the next six months. 


Arthur R. Stirnau 


the name of the 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
and Samuel Ginsburg, under 
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Girard Hosiery Mills, are equipping the fourth 
floor of the Davenport Mills at Mascher and York 
Sts. with 30 knitters, 4 loopers and 1 welter for the 
manufacture of women’s plain cotton hosiery, using 
16/1 to 20/1 C. P. yarn on cones and 60/1 splicing 
yarns. Messrs. Stirnau states that the plant will be 
increased to 60 machines as soon as the first lot 
of 30 is delivered. The superintendent is P. M. 
Yost. Arthur R. Stirnau will do the buying. The 
production will be sold direct. Plant will be in 
operation within two wecks. 


*Wisconsin, Appleton. A new mill now in 
operation at this place is known as the Saxony 
Knitting Works, Emil Zwisker, proprietor. This 
plant is run on ladies’ fancy mittens, gloves, cardi- 
gans, sweaters, hosiery, using worsted, Saxony and 
wool yarns. Product is sold direct. 





Enlargements and Improvements. 


*Alabama, Alexander City. The Russell Manu- 
facturing Co. will install 2,736 new spindles in ad- 
dition being built for spinning their own yarns. 


Connecticut, Glastonbury. The Glastonbury 
Knitting Mill is to be increased by an addition to 
the present plant. A new 200 h. p. engine will also 
be added. 


Illinois, Rockford. Work is progressing on 
erection of a new building for the Burson Knitting 
Co. 


*New York, Amsterdam. The new four-story 
addition to the Blood Knitting Co.’s plant is in 
full operation. This company manufactures the 
paper boxes used. 


New York, Fort Hunter. E. H. Key, manufac- 
turer of woolen and worsted sweaters, gloves, 
toques, mittens, etc., with equipment of 4 knitters 
and 1t sewing machine, has recently purchased the 
old Methodist church, which he will remodel for 
the purpose of using it as a knitting mill. The 
plant will be largely increased after its removal 
to its new quarters. 


North Carolina, Raleigh. It is reported that 
the Martin Hosiery Mills are planning addition of 
new machinery. 


*North Carolina, Winston. Work is progress- 
ing on the new mill for the P. H. Hanes Knitting 
Company. This building will be 105 by 8o feet, 
four stories. This mill will be connected with the 
present plant by a bridge. 


*Ontario, Stratford. The new addition to the 
Stratford Hosiery Co.’s plant is nearly completed. 
Additional machinery will be installed. Part of the 
new addition will be used for storage purposes. 


Pennsylvania, Coopersburg. A number of new 
knitting machines are to be installed in the Gabriel 
Hosiery Co.'s plant. 


Pennsylvania, Dorrancetown. Fifteen new ma- 
chines have been instaled in the Werkheiser Hos- 
iery Mill 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Argood Hos- 
iery Co., reported by us some time ago as remov- 
ing their plant from Riverton, N. J., to this city 
at Mascher and Lehigh Avenue, where they are 
manufacturing women’s and infants’ cotton and 
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woolen seamless hosiery on 10 knitters, are about 
to add 10 more knitting machines which they ex- 
pect to have on hand by July ist. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Ellis Hosiery 
Company who recently removed their knitting 
plant from Philadelphia and incorporated it with 
the plant of S. J. Levy which they purchased 
several months ago, are now fitting up a dyeing, 
printing and finishing plant to be operated in con- 
junction with the mill and expect to have it in 
operation by July 1st. The main offices of the 
company are located at 533 Market Street. 


Pennsylvania, Souderton. It is reported that the 
capacity of the Souderton Knitting Mills has been 
increased by addition of 25 knitting machines. 


*Pennsylvania, York. The Crystal Hosiery 
Mills Co., recently reported incorporated with 
capital stock of $50,000, to continue operating plant 
of same name, have just about completed a new 
dye house, which will be in operation the end of 
this month. This plant is equipped with 56 knit- 
ting and 14 embroidery machines. H. A. Free is 
president; J. A. Lichty, secretary and treasurer 
and Wm. J. Diven, superintendent. 


*Pennsylvania, York. The Crystal Hosiery 
Mills Co. has recently been chartered to operate a 
mill of the same name. J]. A. Lichty is treasurer 
and buyer. They are building a new dyehouse, 
which is just about completed, and will be in full 
operation by the end of June. Lyman & Clark 
Co. of New York sell the goods. 


Wisconsin, Ripon. The Ripon Knitting Works 
have recently increased the capital stock from $50. 
000 to $100,v00 


Mills Starting Up. 


*Mississippi, Columbus. The W. H. Rowe Knit- 
ting Company of Huntsville, Ala., has leased the 
plant formerly run by the Columbus Underwear 
Co. Operations will be resumed July rst. 


*Mississippi, Columbus. The W. H. Rowe Knit- 
ting Co. advises that although the plant of the 
Columbus Underwear Mills have been leased fully 
equipped. the yarn department only will be run for 
the present. 


*New York, Oswego. The Lastlong Under- 
wear Co., recently reported as removing from 
Brooklyn to this place, expect to begin produc- 
tion about July 1st, making men’s balbriggans, 
using 16s to 24s yarn. H. A. Baker is president 
and treasurer and S. H. White, superintendent. 
Bacon & Co. sell the goods. 


*Pennsylvania, Nanticoke. Operations have 
been started by the Beaver Knitting Co., James 
Davis, manager. 


Facts and Gossip. 

*California, Los Angeles. The Pacific Knitting 
Mills have been incorporated with capital stock of 
$25,000. J. C. Bentz, W. Isenberg and T. McDou- 
gall are mentioned as the incorporators. This is 
probably a new name for the recently started An- 
gelus Knitting Mills. 


*Connecticut, Torrington. The trustees of the 
Belfast Mesh Underwear Co. have been author- 
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ized to dispose of the machinery, stock and all 
property, appraised at $28,000. 


Georgia, Eatonton. John R. Hudson of this 
place has leased a three-story building which he 
will equip with machinery for manufacturing ho- 
siery. Operations will start with capacity of 100 
to 150 dozen hose daily. 

Massachusetts, Wakefield. The Harvard Knit- 


ting Mill will close Aug. 23d and resume operations 
Sept. 3d. 


New Jersey, Williamstown. It is reported that 
Philadelphia parties have rented Rammel’s Hall 
and will equip same for making hosiery. 


*New York, Mohawk. The sale of the Mohawk 
Valley Knitting Mills has been adjourned until 
June 29th. There were but few bidders at the re- 
cent sale (June 11th) and it was decided by receiv- 
ers not to accept bid of $31,000 made by Atty. 
James Conkling. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Salts Textile 
Co., operating 26 knitters on astrachan, stockinet, 
Jersey cloth, eiderdowns and fleece linings in the 
Fretz Building, are taking down the machinery 
preparatory to removing it to the main mill in 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Pennsylvania, Reading. The Kehl-Ellis Co. has 
been incorporated with capital stock of $100,000 
and wil! operate the Hawk Knitting Co.’s plant. 


Personals. 


Wm. Herman, formerly superintendent of the 
Wright Health Underwear Company, has ac- 
cepted a position at Amsterdam, N. Y. 


John Lilly, employed in the spinning department 
of the New England Knitting Company, Winsted, 
Conn., has severed his connection with that com- 
pany after forty years’ service. 


Charles F. Ford, superintendent of the Midland 
Knit Goods Company, Mankato, Minn., has sev- 
ered his connection with that company after five 
years’ service. 

J. T. Lyons has accepted a position as superin- 
tendent of the Narragansett Textile Company, 
Pawtucket, R. I.. manufacturers of high grade 
underwear. He was formerly employed as assist 
ant superintendent at the Oneida Knitting Mills, 
Utica, IN. z. 

John Robal, overseer of spinning for the 
Laurence Webster Company, Malone, N. Y., has 
severed his connection with that company and ac- 
cepted a position at the Clayville Knitting Com 
pany, Clayville, N. Y. 

William Hazlitt, formerly overseer of carding at 
the Stittsville Knitting Company, Stittsville, N. Y., 
has accepted a position at the Wiley Manufactur- 
ing mill at Catskill, N. Y. 


David Mullen has accepted a position as super- 
intendent of the Hickory Hosiery Mills, Hickory, 
N. C. He was formerly employed at the Lynch- 
burg Hosiery Company, Lynchburg, Va. 


Charles W. Adams has accepted the position as 
overseer of knitting with the Blackstone Stocking 
Company, Central Falls. R. I. He was formerly 
employed at Radcliffe Brothers, Shelton, Conn 
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New Machinery and Processes. 








This department is designed to present from month to month a brief mention of new machinery, devices and processes 


being brought out in this country and abroad, that are of interest to textile manufacturers. 


It is not a list of patents, but 


of improvements coming on the market. The idea being to present to our readers a systematic monthly record of new 


machinery etc., of interest to textile mill men. 


Fiber Spools. The Cell Drier Machine Co., 
Boston, Mass., are introducing the Rhode 
Island vulcanized fiber head and metal barrel 
spool for general mill work. The merits of 
this spool have been conclusively demon- 
strated by the test of actual mill conditions. 
A description of it appears in another part 
of this issue. 


Drawing-In Hook. L. S. Watson, Leices- 
ter, Mass., is the American agent for a draw- 
ing-in hook which has been brought out in 
Germany and is described on another page 
of this issue. 


Autogenous Welding. Worcester Pressed 
Steel Co., Worcester, Mass., are agents for 
a process of welding metal that originated in 
France and has been patented in this coun- 
try. The welding is accomplished by heat- 
ing at a high temperature with a blow pipe 
the two edges to be joined together. In this 
way the two parts are fused together and 
become one solid piece, the joint having 
from go to 100 per cent. of the normal 
strength of the material. The process is 
capable of many applications in mill repair 
work as well as in machine building. 


Mercerizing Machine. Joh. Kleinewefers 
Sons, Crefeld, Germany. A machine for 
mercerizing cotton in the loose state. A 
perforated expansion cylinder is placed in- 
side a perforated copper drum, and the ma- 
terial is packed between the two. The drum 
is then revolved and the centrifugal force 
presses the inner cylinder against the ma- 
terial, holding it firmly so that it cannot 
shrink. The mercerizing liquor is run into 
the cylinder and carried by centrifugal force 
through the inner cylinder, then through the 
cotton and out through the perforations in 
the outer drum. 





We invite machine builders and others to send us such information for this department. 





Preventing Fine Ends. 
M-Gladbach, Germany. 


Wilhelm Salberg, 
A device shown in 


the accompanying illustration for preventing 
A screw 


fine ends on woolen finisher cards. 













driven positively is set on each side of the 
feed table and coming in contact with the 
stock just before it enters the feed rolls 
tends to draw it sideways and thus increase 
the weight of the end threads. 


Luster Finish. J. P. Bemberg, Barmen, 
Germany. An improved process for impart- 
ing a silk-like luster to textile fabrics. An 
account of the process appears in another 
part of this issue. 


Fabric Coating Machine. Carl Kuebler, 
Dusseldorf, Germany. A machine for coat- 
ing fabrics with dyestuffs or other liquid ma- 
terial, an account of the process appearing 
in another part of this issue. 





Hank Twisting Machine. S. Russell & 
Sons, Leicester, England. A machine for 
twisting hanks of yarn in a form convenient 
for packing. 


Paper Spindle. Emil Claviez, Adorf. An 
improved spindle for making paper yarn 
from strips of paper. 
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FIBER SPOOLS. 


A durable spool, one that will not warp or 
break under the ordinarily rough handling 
in the mill, is what is believed to be found in 
the Rhode Island fiber spool. 

It has been placed upon the market to 
overcome the many inherent disadvantages 
of wooden spools. In the first place, this 
fiber spool is remarkably strong and dur- 
able. It is practically impossible to break it 








FIG. I. 


in ordinary use as it can be dropped around 
and even thrown around without injury. In 
the second place, since no glue is used in its 
construction and since it is thoroughly 
waterproofed there is no trouble from warp- 
ing or coming apart. Then again, the fiber 
heads have no grain to splinter. 

The spool is made of a corrugated tinned 
steel barrel with dove-tailed ends under 
which the fiber bushings are locked and 
keyed and the whole spool made complete 
by shrunk and waterproofed bushings, which 
are forced into the ends under heavy pres- 
sure. Fig. 1 illustrates this construction and 
it will be seen that no matter how much 
pressure is used to force the heads apart, the 
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metal barrel ties them together and the plugs 
or bushings are only wedged in the harder 
by the pressure applied. The corrugations 
on the barrel besides giving the necessary 
strength and stiffness, provide a good sur- 
face for starting the yarn and a surface upon 
which it will not slip. 

All who have to do with spooling, twist- 
ing, warping or beaming machinery will real- 
ize the immense advantage of having spools 
that will stand the rough usage they often 


~~ ie 


FIG. 2. 


get ina mill. It is a cause of much loss to 
have spools break when dropped on the 
floor, and when full of yarn. Then again, 
there is much trouble with wooden spoo!s 
caused by the splintering of the heads. 
Fiber makes an ideal substance for this pur- 
pose as it has no grain, and moreover, the 
very efficient process of waterproofing used 
gives a substance which will stand steaming, 
as well as the ordinary moisture in the mill. 
Another advantage of this spool is that, 
while it is much stronger than the wooden 
spools, it is also as light or lighter. Then 
again, when desired, it is possible to secure 
a longer traverse and therefore a greater 
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It is 
surprising what a large amount of money 
is sometimes tied up in spools; the continual 
replacing necessary in order to keep up the 
supply 


capacity for the same over all length. 


is an important source of expense. 
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different sizes and are prepared to meet the 
requirements of the various mills interested 
by furnishing spools of the right size and 
proportions to meet the particular work or 


requirements of the user. In general there 


FIG. 3- 


The manufacturers of this spool, the 
Rhode Island Fiber Spool Company, Provi- 
dence, R. I., make them in a great many 


are two styles of spools: one made with a 


single head; Fig. 3; and the other, Fig. 4, 


with an extra reinforcing disc which is ordi- 
narily used to give the same over all length 
and traverse as wooden spools used at pres- 
ent. Where the reinforcing disc is used the 
heads are made thinner than they would be 
otherwise, and are dished in a similar man- 
ner to the spokes of a wheel. 

Referring again to the practical inde- 
structibility of this spool, the manufacturers 
state that it will stand without injury all or- 
dinary usage for a very long period of time. 
It can be thrown about and will still be as 
good as new. It is practically impossible to 
injure it except intentionally. 

This spool is sold by the Cell Drier Ma- 
chine Company, 84 State Street, Boston, 
Mass., and Taunton, Mass. It may also be 
obtained by Southern mills from the Greens- 
boro Supply Company, Greensboro, N. C. 


—————————— 


The seven leading cotton manufacturing 
States are, according to the number of spin- 
dles employed: Massachusetts, South Caro- 
lina, North Carolina, Rhode Island, Georgia, 
New Hampshire and Connecticut. 











INSURANCE AGAINST LOSS OF PROFITS. 


The Maryland Casualty Company of Balti- 
more, Md., is selling a new form of insur- 
ance which covers the loss of profits inci- 
dental to the stoppage of a plant by the 
explosion of a fly wheel. Almost everybody 
is familiar with fly wheel insurance. The 
insurance company in return for a premium 
pays for the property loss which results from 
the explosion of a fly wheel. This covers 
personal injuries and property of others for 
which the policy holder may be liable. This 
form of insurance has met the approval of 
manufacturers generally. Perhaps one 
reason is because of the inspection service 
which the insurance company furnishes by its 
expert mechanics making quarterly inspec- 
tions of the fly wheels and the engines to 
which they are attached. A large part of 
the benefit is in the prevention of loss rather 
than wholly in reimbursement. 

Fly wheel accidents will occur, however, 
in spite of the most careful inspection and 
attention. When one does occur the prop- 
erty loss may not be greater than the loss 
in profits due to the plant being idle while 
repairs are made or new machinery installed. 
The latter is perhaps the most significant 
feature. For instance, if a large part of a 
worsted spinning mill were to be demol- 
ished, the frames being destroyed, the mill 
might suffer losses greater than the prop- 
erty loss, before new frames could be deliv- 
ered. Under the same conditions these 
losses would be sufficient seriously to incon- 
venience a business which is absolutely sol- 
vent as regards ordinary contingencies. 

Heretofore there has been no insurance 
against this loss. By the new form of the 
Maryland Casualty Company the loss result- 
ing from inability to produce goods is paid 
in addition to the amount paid for property 
loss. No deduction is made from the face 
value of the policy to provide for the in- 
demnity payable under this new endorse- 
ment. It is really insuring time and oppor- 
tunity, which wait for no man, whether his 
reason is a fly wheel explosion or something 
else. The Maryland Casualty Company will 
gladly furnish full particulars on application. 
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A WARP DRAWING-IN HOOK. 


This tool, manufactured in Germany by 
Felton & Guilleaume, Muelheim, consists of 
3 blades: a, b, and b,, the latter two are riv- 
eted together at the bottom end and the 
blade, a, is inserted about I inch and held by 
same. 





WARP DRAWING HOOK, TWO-THIRDS FULL SIZE. 


The hook serves the purpose of drawing 
the warp-threads into the reeds and is used 
in the following manner: 
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The blade, a, of the hook is passed 
through between two wires of the reed in 
order to grip the thread by the loop, c. In 
doing so the adjacent stick of the reed is 
forced between the two blades, a and b,, be- 
yond the bottom end of the blade, a, so that 
it is now between the two blades, b, and b,. 
The hook is then withdrawn in order to draw 
the warp-thread between the sticks of the 
reed and consequently the reed stick be- 
tween b, and b, leaves the latter again, but 
owing to specially shaped projections at the 
bottom part of the blade, a, and cuttings, d, 
in the blades, b, and b,, the stick is now 
forced between the blades, a and b,, so that 
it is now on the other side of the blade, a. 

When the hook is passed forward again 
to draw the next thread into the reed the 
following stick of the reed enters the hook 
between the blades, a and b,, and the opera- 
tion described before is repeated. The hook 
must be passed forward in a straight way and 
no pressure must be made upon the sticks of 
the reed, neither to the one nor to the other 
side. 

Thus the hook advances automatically 
from one stick of the reed to the other with- 
out the possibility of missing. 

A second leop is made in the blade, a, so 
that the hook can be used for drawing from 
the left to the right and vice versa. 
ear enema 


LUSTER FINISH ON TEXTILE FABRICS. 


A process recently brought out in Ger- 
many for imparting a silk-like luster to tex- 
tile fabrics consists in pressing the goods in 
the ordinary manner and then printing the 
fabric with a mixture impervious to moisture 
and pressing between plates having fine 
corrugations or points. In this condition 
they are subjected to the action of steam, 
which removes the luster from between the 
raised parts of the pattern plate while the 
remaining portions of the goods retain the 
high luster. When the corrugations or 
points are so close together as not to be 
visible to the naked eye a uniform silky luster 
is obtained. 

Various 
such as a 


mixtures are used in printing, 
solution of cellulose acetate in 
and phenol. Nitrocellulose dis- 


chloroform 
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solved in aceton with the addition of fatty 
acid salts gives a good result. Likewise a 
mixture of paraffine and aluminum, also a 
mixture of paraffine and stearate of alumi- 
num thinned with benzine or chloroform is 
found to be well adapted to this process. 
The pressing and subsequent steaming under 
pressure are done in the usual way.—Oest. 
Wollen und Leinen Industrie. 
conicammaeniniipiamanstintiiins 
A MACHINE FOR COATING FABRICS. 


This machine is intended for applying a 
uniform coating of dye or other material to 
the surface of cloth. A number of rollers, 
c, are set in bearings around the cylinder, e. 
The smaller rollers carry pinion gears which 
mesh with the larger gear on the cylinder 
shaft. This large gear is driven independ- 








ently of the cylinder so that the motion of 
the smaller rollers can be varied independ- 
ently of the speed of the main cylinder. 
These rollers are coated with the dye by a 
suitable device, shown in the illustration. If 
desired the cloth is passed through a steam- 
ing apparatus, g, before going to the ma- 
chine. It is then wrapped around the rollers 
from which it passes to the drier. It is 
claimed that the dyestuff or other liquid ma- 
terial is applied more evenly by this ma- 
chine because of the large number of small 
rollers with which the cloth comes in con- 
tact. The machine is designed by Carl 
Kuebler, of Dusseldorf, Germany.—Oester- 


reich’s Wollen und Leinen Industrie. 
—— 


In 1850 the mills of the United States 
consumed only half a million bales of cotton; 
in 1906 the amount was over 4 million bales. 

















DISCHARGING AND STRIPPING WITH 
HYRALDITE. 





BY JOHN C. TEBBETTS, Jr. 


Winner of the Textile World Record Gold Medal) at the 
Philadelphia Textile School, 1907. 


DISCHARGING, 


There is undoubtedly no style in cotton 
printing and textile printing im general 
which has developed to such an extent as 
has that known as the discharge style, which 
consists in the production of white or coi- 
ored designs on a colored ground, which has 
first been produced by dyeing the material 
in the piece. In a large measure this great 
development is due to the introduction of 
the now numerous range of direct cotton 
dyes of the Diamine, Congo, Titan, Benzo. 
etc., series. These colors as a rule can be 
easily discharged, and by their employment 
a wide range of fine effects can be produced. 
Among the oldest examples of the discharge 
style is; using bichromate of potash as the 
agent, the production of white, yellow, and 
red designs on indigo dyed cloth. Similarly 
we have the production of white on alizarin 
dyed goods, using hypochlorite of soda as 
the agent. 

Now the principle which underlies the dis- 
charging of the direct dyes is that certain 
agents act as reducing agents in destroying 
the azo group contained in the dyestuff and 
thereby reducing it to its constituent ele- 
ments. The latter being colorless (leuco- 
base) as well as very soluble, are easily 
washed away. As but natural, some are 
more easily reduced than others, and thus 
we find that while a discharge of a certain 
known strength will produce an excellent re- 
sult with one dyestuff, it will not qualifv 
with another, and thus printers who worked 
this discharged style have to know the spe- 
cific adaptation of the discharging agent to 
the dye. Working with a simple discharge, 
the white design is the resultant, but it is 
possible and very feasible to produce col- 
ored designs by adding to our discharge 


Dyeing, Bleaching, Printing, Etc. 














paste some coloring matter which is not 
affected or altered in any manner by the dis- 
charging agent. Many basic dyes lend them- 
selves readily to this work, because, as a rule, 
Hyraldite discharges have no action upon 
them; so by their employment, either alone 
or in combination, an almost unlimited range 
of color effects can be produced. 

Now coming down to our subject, it is a 
well known fact that purely a hydrosulphite 
is especially notable for its “non-keepable”’ 
qualities. It reacts with indigo-sulphonic 
acid and ammoniacal copper solution, and 
any attempt to evaporate to dryness results 
in rapid decomposition. In short, a mere 
hydrosulphite is most unstable, and formerlv 
when used by the printer must needs be 
made up at time of use. Such a condition 
or handicap in its employment naturally leads 
to experimental work to produce such a 
needed and comparatively cheap compound 
in permanent and solid form. 

The first step to prepare such a compound 
was made by Grossman in 1898, but he en- 
countered many difficulties and it was not 
until 1902 that we had the preparation, Hy- 
raldite, a compound of sodium hydrosulphite 
and formaldehyde, patented by Louis Des- 
camp. Hyraldite itself is a white crystalline 
solid, fully soluble in water and capable of 
being dried at 100° C without decomposi- 
tion. It is now manufactured and put forth 
on the market by Leopold Cassella & Co., 
under the trade names of Hyraldite A, W 
W, and C W extra, these differing practi- 
only in their strength. This compound is 
especially distinguished by the very remark- 
able property of not acting as a reducing 
agent under ordinary circumstances. For 
instance, it does not act upon indigo-sul- 
phonic acid or ammoniacal copper solution, 
and solutions of it can be evaporated to dry- 
ness without decomposition. At higher 
temperatures, however, for example, steam- 
ing, it is split up into components, produc- 
ing a very vigorous reducing action. This 
action is exerted when the Hyraldite acts as 
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a discharge, needing only proper and suffi 
cient steaming to obtain the desired effect. 

As regards the discharging range of Hy 
raldite with respect to different coloring 
matters, it may be stated that this formalde 
hyde-hydrosulphite compound discharges 
either in white or colors, para red, napthy- 
lamine claret, or other developed colors dyed 
on cotton or linen, dyeings of nearly the 
whole range of diamine and other direct 
dyes on cotton, etc., also in white and colors, 
dyeings of azo colors on wool and silk, and 
it may even be used as a resist for aniline 
black. Basic colors are not suitable for this 
purpose, although a few, e, g., New Phos- 
phine G, Tannin Orange R, and Napthin- 
dones BB and T discharged by 
means of Hyraldite. 

When Diamine colors are used, the goods 
are dyed in the usual manner and very thor- 
oughly rinsed. Ofttimes failure to rinse well 
causes the resulting whites to be cloudy, 
possessing a greyish cast. Generally speak- 


can be 


ing, the diamine colors on cotton can be dis- 
charged by means of an oxidation discharge, 
for example, the Chlorate dis- 
More commonly, however, they 
are discharged by 
agent. Such agents are: 
Dust and Tin Crystals. 
For the obtainment of white discharges, 


so-called 
charges. 
means of a reducing 
Hyraldite, Zinc 


the paste or solution is made with Hyraldite 
and thickened with neutral starch traga- 
canth, which from experience has proven to 
be the most suitable and advantageous 
thickening agent. However, if desired, or- 
dinary gum or British gum may be em- 
ployed. After printing, the goods are thor- 
oughly dried and steamed for a few minutes 
at a temperature of 215° to 220° F. with per- 
fectly air free and dry steam. According to 
A. Sunderland (of L. Cassella & Co.) it is 
advisable after washing the goods to add a 
small amount of alum (5 to 8 ounces per 10 
gallons) to the first rinsing bath. 

Hyraldite serves also as a discharging 
agent for colored discharges with certain of 
the mordant colors, and also for color effects 
which are produced by the fixation of basic 
dyes and pigments or earth colors on the 
fibre, by means of albumen. 

The so-called ice colors or azo colors, that 
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is, EG paranitraniline red, etc., produced on 
the fibre, are dischargeable with Hyraldite in 
manner as diamine colors. The 
identical discharges are applicable, although 
more Hyraldite must needs be employed: 
for, as a rule, they are less easily discharge- 
able than the diamines. One style which has 
met with favor is a brown with white and 
red effects, obtained by combining Paranit- 
raniline Red with Diamine Nitrazole Black. 
According to a patent procured by Messrs. 
Cassella & Co., it is produced in the follow- 
ing manner: The material is first dyed with 
a bottom of Diamine Nitrazole Black B, and 
then, after dyeing, padded with Beta-Naph- 
thol. It is now dried again and coupled with 
Diazotized Paranitraniline or with Nitrazole 
C, when a brown shade is obtained. The 
Paranitraniline Red and also the diamine 
color are removed by the Hyraldite, while 
the chlorate discharge destroys only the dia- 
mine dye and leaves the Paranitraniline Red 
intact. 


the same 


Next the discharging of union goods will 
be briefly dealt with. Union material in- 
tended for discharge work is dyed in one of 
the following ways: (X) The wool and cot- 
ton may be dyed together with 
colors, and if shaded 


diamine 


necessary, with acid 


colors; or (Y) the goods may be wool dyed 
in an acid bath, and then cotton dyed in a 


lukewarm bath with diamine colors. In 
many cases a cold bath is more preferable. 
Che following diamine dyes may be recom- 
mended for this method of dyeing: Diamine 
Yellow N, Diamine Rose, Diamine Red 10 
B, Diamine Bordeaux B, Diamine Brown M, 
Diamine Gold, Diamine Fast Red F, Dia- 
mine Sky Blue, Diamine Green, Diamine 
Violet N, Diamine Black EH and HW, Dia- 
mine Fast Red F. The goods having been 
dyed, thoroughly rinsed, and 
printed with a suitable discharge. For the 
production of whites, a mixture of gum 
mucilage and Hyraldite (one to one) in 
equal proportions has proven very satisfac- 
tory. However, for the requirement of col- 
ored discharges, the constitution of the dis- 
charged paste will vary according to the 
amount of wool and cotton on the face of the 
fabric. Thus, should the wool content pre- 
dominate the fabric is treated, from a dis- 


they are 
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charging standpoint, as if it were all wool, 
but should there be more cotton than wool, 
the pastes recommended for cotton are em- 
ployed. 

Discharging of Woolen Goods. When 
upon woolen piece goods a fine white dis~ 
charge is desired, it is most essential that 
_the material should be as white as possible. 
Therefore a thorough and careful bleaching 
must be resorted to if the goods in question 
have the slightest yellowish cast, and this is 
carried out in the usual manner by means of 
hydrogen peroxide or stoving. After this 
operation the goods are very sparingly 
chlored, washed most thoroughly and dyed 
with colors well adapted for their easy dis- 
chargeableness. In this connection it is weil 
to note that no more acid should be em- 
ployed when dyeing the acid colors than is 
absolutely necessary for their fastness or re- 
quirement of the shade. 

After dyeing the goods are dried and for 
white discharge effects are printed with a 
paste consisting of Hyraldite, wheat starch, 
tragacanth, zinc white, glycerin, and water 
in certain proportions. The preparation of 
typical discharge pastes will be treated later. 
As the pieces leave the printing machines 
they are dried, either by running over a set 
of drying cans or else being run directly into 
a drying chamber. Afterwards they are 
steamed. This steaming requires from three 
to five minutes as a rule, and the tempera- 
ture of the steam should be about 215° to 
220° F. Above all, however, the steam must 
be dry, else condensation will take place and 
streaky goods will result. The steaming 
now having been concluded, the material is 
washed in cold water, hydro-extracted and 
dried. In some cases the whites come up a 
trifle cloudy, and so it proves necessary to 
clear them up. This is accomplished by 
tinting the white with a very small amount 
of Formyl Blue, Brilliant Milling Blue, or 
Formyl] Violet. 

3esides the production of white dis- 
charges, plain and fancy colored effects are 
ofttimes required. Therefore, in such cases, 
coloring matters which resist Hyraldite, the 
ground color remover, are mixed with the 
discharge paste. The above mentioned can 
therefore be employed for colored discharge 
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work. In like manner yarn and slubbing can 
also be discharged. 

As typical discharge pastes and method 
of preparation of the same, the following 
are especially recommended for discharge 
work, 

DISCHARGING OF WOOL—WHITE DISCHARGES. 


400-500 parts by weight of Hyraldite (W) 
are stirred to a paste with 475-600 parts by 
weight of gum mucilage 1-1. It is then 
heated for about 25 minutes to about 160° 
F., stirred until cold and strained. Instead 
of gum mucilage, neutral starch tragacanth 
thickening or British gum will serve very 
well. 

After printing the goods are lightly dried 
and steamed for 10 to 20 minutes at slight 
pressure. The material is then soured off 
and thoroughly rinsed. 


COLORED DISCHARGES, 


15-30 parts by weight of dyestuff are dis- 
solved in 300 parts by weight of water, 
boiled up with 225 parts by weight of British 
gum into which about 375-420 parts by 
weight of Hyraldite are stirred (while cool- 
ing). 

The colors should be well strained. After 
printing the goods are steamed for 8 to 20 
minutes at slight pressure and then treated 
as above. 


DISCHARGING OF SILK—WHITE DISCHARGES. 

200-400 parts by weight of Hyraldite (W) 
are stirred to a paste with 400-600 parts by 
weight of gum mucilage 1-1. This mixture 
is then heated for 15 to 30 minutes to about 
150° F., stirred until cold and well strained. 
The printed and dried goods are steamed for 
a few minutes, and afterwards soured off in 
a dilute bath of hydrochloric acid, washed, 
and brightened in an acetic acid bath, 


COLORED DISCHARGES. 

25-50 parts by weight of dyestuff are dis- 
solved in 300-325 parts by weight of water, 
boiled together with 250 parts by weight of 
British gum, into which while cooling 375- 
400 parts by weight of Hyraldite (W or CW 
extra) are stirred. 

After printing the lightly dried goods are 
steamed and treated in the same manner as 
in their aforementioned cases. 
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DISCHARGING OF COTTON DYEINGS—ICE- 


COLORS: WHITE DISCHARGES 


375-400 parts by weight of Hyraldite (A) 
are dissolved by heating in 200 parts by 
weight of water and stirred up with 400-425 
parts by weight of neutral starch tragacanth 
thickening. The latter is prepared in the 
following manner: 

100-120 parts by weight of wheat starch; 
450-480 parts by weight of water; 400 parts 
by weight of tragacanth thickening (65 to 
100; 8 to 15 parts by weight of glycerin. 
This mixture is boiled together for 1/2 
hour, and stirred until cold. In this connec- 
tion ordinary or British gum may be em- 
ployed. 

COLORED DISCHARGES WITH DIAMINE COLORS. 


25-30 parts by weight of dyestuff; 300-320 
parts by weight of water; 25-30 parts by 
weight of phosphate of soda, and 230-250 
parts by weight of British gum are boiled to- 
gether and when cold 250-265 parts by 
weight of Hyraldite (A) dissolved in 120-130 
parts by weight of water are added. 

The idental discharges are applicable 
for the diamine colors as for ice colors. 
However, the diamine colors are much 
more easily dischargeable and in conse- 
quence considerably less Hyraldite is re- 
quired. 

Also as regards the discharging of cotton 
dyeings it may be stated that with slight 
variation in mode of preparation colored dis- 
charges may be produced with basic and 
mordant colors. 

The principal advantages of the Hyraldite 
discharge over other discharges are that the 
printing paste does not adhere to the en- 
graved parts of the printing rollers, and 
damage the engravings, that the discharging 
itself is an extremely simple process and that 
the fibre is not weakened even on prolonged 
steaming. 


STRIPPING. 


On the addition of acids to Hyraldite, or 
by the action of very hot steam, hydrosul- 
phite is liberated, which possesses a very 
strong reducing action; and upon this prop- 
erty is founded the application of Hyraldite 
as a stripping and discharging agent. It 
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should be known, however, that Hyraldite 
will by no means discharge all dyestuffs. 
Several of the diamine yellows, the immedial 
colors, wood colors, eosin dyes, basic colors, 
and a very few of the acid dyestuffs are 
scarcely effected by it; while on the other 
hand, certain other dyes, although stripped 
to a considerable degree, are not altogether . 
destroyed. 

As regards the actual practical stripping, 
the work is best carried out in wooden ket- 
tles, preferably with a false bottom contain- 
ing the steam pipes, otherwise the steam 
pipes must first be covered with cotton to 
prevent the spotting of the goods through 
contact. The amount of Hyraldite to be 
used will vary according to the depth of 
shade to be stripped, also upon the strip- 
ping degree required, as many times it so 
happens that it is unnecessary to completely 
remove the color. As a rule the bath is 
made up with I to g per cent. of Hyraldite 
and I to g per cent. of acetic acid, figured 
upon the weight of goods; the exact amount, 
of course, depending upon requirements. 
The Hyraldite is first dissolved in warm 
water, and then added to the lukewarm bath, 
the acetic acid being put in just before en- 
tering the material. The goods are worked 
for a short time at the entering temperature 
and then gradually raised to the boil, and 
boiled for 15 to 25 minutes. 

Using the above percentages of Hyraldite 
and acetic acid, I to 9 per cent., I find better 
results to be obtained by adding another 
portion of both Hyraldite, 1 to 2 per cent., 
and acetic acid, 2 to 6 per cent., just before 
the material is removed from the bath. The 
goods are afterwards washed in cold water, 
and again in hot water, and are now ready 
for redyeing. 

In the stripping of pieces dyed with ali- 
zarin colors, the goods, as a rule, act differ- 
ently according to the dyestuff used. Some 
are more or less destroyed while others are 
reduced, but on exposure to the air regain 
their original color. For instance, baths 
were made up with 2 per cent. of the follow- 
ing dyestuffs: (1), Alizarin Blue SAE; (2), 
Alizarin Blue JR; (3), Alizarin Orange; (4), 
Alizarin Green C, and dyed in the usual 
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manner, rinsed and dried. Separate baths 
were then made up containing 6 per cent. of 
Hyraldite and 4 per cent. of acetic acid on 
the weight of the dyed woolen samples. The 
material was worked lukewarm for 20 min- 
utes, and then gradually the bath was 
brought to the boil and continued at that 
temperature 18 minutes. Just prior to the 
removal of the pieces from the bath 3 5/10 
per cent. more of Hyraldite and 3 per cent. 
of acetic acid were added and the boiling 
continued for two minutes longer. 

Afterwards the material was washed in 
cold water, then in hot water and dried. The 
piece dyed with Alizarin Blue SAE (which is 
really an acid dyestuff) appeared to be admir- 
ably stripped, though later, on exposure to 
the air, it somewhat regained its original 
color. Alizarin Blue JR, however, seemed 
to be completely reduced, and upon drying 
possessed a very light yellow tinge. Alizarin 
Orange, similar to Alizarin Blue SAE, ap- 
peared to regain part of its original color on 
exposure, while Alizarin Green C was almost 
wholly reduced, coming up a light orange 
color. Thus it is the wisest and safest 
method, when a large lot is to be stripped, 
and which is known to have been “alizarin” 
dyed, to make a sample test, in order to as- 
certain to what degree the shade is effected. 

In a similar test Hyraldite is applied in 
the stripping of dyed cotton goods. For the 
most part one meets with material dyed with 
direct colors, and also with basic and sul- 
phide colors. As nearly all the direct colors 
are sensitive to the action of this hydrosul- 
phite, goods so dyed are generally easily and 
quickly stripped. With regard to sulphide 
colors, reduction takes place, the blues and 
blacks become yellowish or brownish on 
coming from the reducing bath, but on ex- 
posure to the air, they slowly regain and as- 
sume their original color. Some of the basic 
dyes are destroyed, while others are only re- 
duced, and these on coming up from a strip- 
ping bath and being exposed to the air as- 
sume their original color. In many cases the 
depth of shade is scarcely impaired at all. 

In the same manner union goods may be 
stripped with Hyraldite when dyed with acid 
and direct colors. In some instances, how- 
ever, the cotton is found to have been dyed 
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with sulphide of basic colors. Should such 
prove to be the case, a soap bath will often 
be advantageous for removing the basic 
colors, while Hyraldite can be employed for 
the wool, should the shade not have been 
sufficiently reduced by the soap. 


—_—____¢ 


DYEING MACHINES. 


The following interesting account of the 
various dyeing machines built by Obermaier 
& Co., Lambrecht, Germany, appears in a 
recent issue of Uhlands Technische Rund- 
schau: 

This firm was the first to patent a machine 


for dyeing yarn on spools. The apparatus 


has now been developed till it serves equally 


well for dyeing yarn on the skein, on spools, 
material in the form of slubbing and loose 
stock. From I1o to 220 pounds of yarn and 
one-half the amount of loose stock is col- 
ored at a time. For a large production the 
machine is built with three compartments 
accommodating from 330 to 660 pounds at 
each charge. After dyeing the material is 
extracted in special machines so that no dis- 
turbance of the material is necessary. The 
process of dyeing is made continuous by 
using a reserve cylinder so that one cylinder 
can be charged while the dyeing process is 
being carried on in the other. 

Fig. 1 shows plates carrying perforated 
spindles adapted for dyeing yarn on cops or 
spools. It is claimed that by this arrange- 
ment the dyer is able to handle the yarn in 
either form at a greatly reduced cost by 
merely changing the carrier plates. The 
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machine is adapted for yarn on either spools 
Skein yarn and loose stock can 
also be colored in the same machine. 

A machine for dyeing warps on beams is 
It consists of a round kier 
and truck for carrying the yarn beam to and 
from the machine and an arrangement for 


Or cops. 


shown at Fig. 2. 
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to 440 pounds ata charge. The essential fea- 
ture of this machine is that the stock is held 
stationary and the dye liquor forced through 
it. In this way the felting of the fibre is 
completely avoided and the wool or cotton 
comes from the machine in practically the 
same condition as when it entered. The ma- 


FIG. 2. 


rinsing the material 
liquor, and a pump. The operation of the 
machine is as follows: The beam is carried 
by the truck and placed horizontally in the 
kier, the truck remaining in the machine 
during the dyeing process. The beam is set 
firmly on the cones of the machine, the cover 
is closed and the beam held in place by suit- 
able spindles. The pump is then put in op- 
eration and the liquor forced alternately in 
different directions through the yarn, the 
change being made by a four-way valve. 
After dyeing the liquor is carried partly by 
centrifugal pump and partly by air pressure 
to the reservoir above. 

Fig. 3 shows a cross section of another 
type of Obermaier dyeing machine adapted 
particularly for loose stock and rags. It is 
built in different sizes to accommodate 110 


and reclaiming the 


y Wy, os 
typ 


a YY 
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chine consists of a tank for receiving the 
material and a space underneath for holding 
the dye liquor, which is circulated by a pump 
as shown at Fig. 3. The material after being 
placed in the machine is pressed down by 
the perforated cover, k, the pump is then 
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started and the machine requires practically 
no attention until the dyeing process is 
ended. The liquor is heated by a steam coil. 
The cotton can be taken direct from the bale 
and colored in the machine, requiring no 


Fic. 6. 


preliminary opening. The machine can also 
be used for washing, soaping, diazotizing 
and after treatment with chrome and other 
chemicals. The color can be sampled dur- 
ing the process. A uniform distribution of 
the dye liquor is obtained by the overflow 
pipe, which can be swung to one side when 
the machine is being charged or emptied. 
There is an arrangement by which the liquor 
can be forced to a storage reservoir above 
and the liquor uniformly distributed ‘from 
the top of the cover. It is then sucked 
through the material to the bottom and the 
operation repeated indefinitely. 

Fig. 4 shows a worsted top dyeing ma- 
chine that in different forms has been built 
by the Obermaier Company for twenty years. 
It consists of a kier and a dyeing “revolver” 
for accommodating the spools. There is 
a special pump for circulating the liquor and 
an arrangement for reclaiming the liquor 
and for rapid rinsing of the material. Each 
dyeing cylinder is charged with a spool 
carrying 11 pounds of top and enclosed with 
a perforated top. The “revolver” is then 
placed in the machine and the circulation 
started by the pump and continued till the 


dyeing process is finished. This machine is 
built in different sizes having one to 20 dye 
cylinders. 

Fig. 5 shows a machine invented by a 
French engineer, Dumons, and built by the 
Obermaier Company under the name of Du- 
mons-Obermaier dyeing machine. The ma- 
terial to be dyed is placed in the kiers, a’ a?; 
b' is a cop carrier, c* c? are reservoirs for 
the dye liquor; d, is a device for automatic- 


FIG. 


ally changing the direction of the circula- 
tion; e, is an air pump; f, an air tank for 
regulating the air blast; g, an inlet for in- 
troducing the dyestuff and chemicals into 
the machine. The top is placed in the kiers 
a’ a?, and the reservoir, c’, filled with the 
dye liquor and closed air tight. An air blast 
is generated by the air pump, e, and regu- 
lated in the pressure tank, f. This presses 
the liquor out of the reservoir, c’, through 
the stock into the kiers, a? a?, and into the 
other reservoir, c?. As soon as the reser- 
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voir, c’, is emptied the air pressure is 
changed by a device,.1, and the liquor is 
forced from the reservoir, c?, in the opposite 
direction through the stock in the kiers, 
a*® a‘, then back into the tank, ct. When the 
reservoir, c?, is empty the pressure is again 
changed and the direction of the liquor re- 
versed. Additional dyestuff and chemicals 
can be added through the tank, g, during 
the dyeing process. 

Fig. 6 shows a machine for dyeing roving 
and slubbing on flyer bobbins. It is built to 
hold 100 bobbins, or about 100 pounds of 
stock. The bobbins are placed in pairs on 
the spindles and enclosed in the machine. 
The circulation is obtained by a centrifugal 
pump and the liquor is forced alternately in 
different directions through the stock. In 
general, however, the reversal of the current 
is found to be unnecessary as uniform results 
are obtained by forcing the liquor through 
the stock in one direction only. It has been 
found that reversing the liquor is apt to dis- 
turb the stock and cause open spaces which 
allow the liquor to pass through the machine 
without reaching the individual fibres. 
These disadvantages are avoided in the ma- 
chine shown at Fig. 6, as good results are 
obtained by a continuous movement of the 
liquor in one direction. 

Fig. 7 shows a machine built to supply the 
demand for a cheap machine to dye loose 
wool and sliver and woolen and worsted yarn 
on spools and cops. It consists of two 
wooden tubs with perforated false bottoms 
and connected with the circulating pump 
with an arrangement for reversing the crank 
automatically so that the material is sub- 
jected to the current alternately in both 
directions. The material is arranged in thin 
layers separated by a braided lattice work, 
which results in very uniform colors with an 
alternating current. The wool is held firmly 
in position on all sides, thus preventing any 
disturbance during the dyeing process. 
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Color Cards. 


Oxamine Dark Brown; Continental Color & Chem- 
ical Co., New York City. 
Sample card 1206 showing 5 and 3 per cent. dye- 
ings on cotton and union material of Oxamine 
Dark Brown G ard Oxamine Dark Brown R. 
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Cotton Brown R V N;; Continental Color & Chem- 
ical Co., New York City. 
Sample card 1205 showing 3 per cent. dyeings of 
ae Brown R V N on cotton and union ma- 
terial. 


Shades on Woolen Cloth; Continental Color & 
Chemical Co., New York City. 
An elaborate folder, No. 1406, having 144 sam- 
ples of woolen piece goods dyed in a wide variety 
of combination and self shades. 


DYE RECIPES. 


The following recipes appear in the Dyers’ Supplement, 
which is issued each month by the TEXTILE WORLD KECORD,. 
The Supplement contains the colored samples, dyed ac- 
cording to recipes given. The selection of samples is care- 
fully made, and itis the aim to show shades which are of 
especial interest to the dyer, and which the requirements of 
the market demand. The Dyers’ Supplement is a 16-page 
pamphlet, in convenient form for preservation. Subscrip- 
tion price for the Dyers’ Supplement $1.00 per year. 


Recipe No. 97. 
Tan Color on Cotton Yarn. 


Compound Shade on 100 lbs. cotton yarn. 
pare the dye bath with 


1 lb. Toluylene Orange G O O. 
Y% 1b. Triazol Brown G O O. 
¥% lb. Triazol Brown D. 
(Geisenheimer & Co., 189 Front St., New 
York.) 
25 lbs. Common Salt. 
1 lb. Soda Ash. 


Enter at 180° F. and dye at a boil for one hour. 
This combination of color will be found to pro- 
duce an excellent and fashionable shade of tan. 


Pre- 


Recipe No. 08. 
Dark Blue on Cotton Yarn. 
Chlorazol Dark Blue B Extra on 100 Ibs. cotton 
yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 


2 lbs. Chlorazol Dark Blue B Extra. 
(Read Holliday & Sons, 7 Platt St., New 
York.) 
20 Ibs. Glauber’s or Common Salt. 

Dye with closed steam. 

Chlorazol Dark Blue B Extra is especially useful 
in combination with blacks and other blues for a 
range of navy blue shades. It possesses good 
fastness to light, acids, alkalies and washing and 
has good leveling properties. 


Recipe No. 90. 
Orange on Cotton Yarn. 
Tetrazo Orange T G on 
Prepare the dye bath with 


100 Ibs. cotton yarn. 


2 Ibs. Tetrazo Orange T G. 
(American Dyewood Co., 

St.. New York.) 

Common Salt. 
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25 Ibs 
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Enter at 180° F 
Tetrazo 


. and dye at a boil for one hour. 
Orange T G produces orange shades 
possessing ordinary fastness. In union dyeing it 
colors cotton and wool equally. It is of special 


interest for the dyeing of artificial silk 


Recipe No. 100. 
Grey on Cotton Yarn. 
Diamine Fast Grey R N on too lbs. cotton yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 


4 lb. Diamine Fast Grey R N. 
(Cassella Color Co., 182 Front St., 
York.) 
20 Ibs. Common Salt. 


New 


Enter at 180° F. and dye at a boil for one hour 
Diamine Fast Grey R N will be found to give 
an excellent shade of grey on cotton material. 


Recipe No. 101. 

Black on Worsted Yarn. 

Hematine Crystals on 100 Ibs. 
First mordant the yarn with 


worsted yarn 


3 lbs. Potassium Bichromate, 
/z \bs. Tartar, 


I 


entering at 120° F. 
1% hours. 


and mordanting at a boil for 
Wash and dye in a bath made up with 


5 lbs. Hematine Crystals. 
(Thos. Leyland & Co., 53 India St., Bos- 
ton.) 
1 lb. Fustic Extract. 
Enter at 140° F. 


hours, adding 


and dye at a boil for 1 to 1% 


1 lb. Acetic Acid 


towards the end of the dyeing. 
Hematine Crystals will be found to give an ex- 
cellent shade of logwood black. 


Recipe No. 102. 
Red on Woolen Yarn. 
X L Carmosine 6 B on too lbs. woolen yarn 
Prepare the dye bath with 


2 lbs. X L Carmosine 6 B. 
(Read Holliday & Sons, 

York.) 

Glauber’s Salt. 

Sulphuric Acid. 


7 Platt St., New 


20 lbs 
4 Ibs 

Dye in the usual manner for acid colors. 

X L Carmosine 6 B has excellent leveling and 
penetrating qualities and is adapted for both self 
and compound shades. It is also specially adapted 
Its fastness to light, wash- 
ing, stoving, carbonizing and alkalies is very good 


for woolen printing. 
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Recipe No. 103. 
Blue on Worsted Yarn. 


Alizarine Blue N on 100 Ibs. worsted yarn. 


First mordant the yarn in a bath made up with 
3 lbs. Potassium Bichromate, 
2 lbs. Tartar, 


entering yarn at 120° F. and mordanting at a boil 
for 1 1/2 hours. Wash, and then dye in a bath 
made up with 


4 lbs. Alizarine Blue N. 
(C. Bischoff & Co., 451 Washington St., 


New York.) 
1 lb. Acetic Acid. 
Dye at a boil for one hour and then exhaust 
color from the bath by the addition of 


4 Ibs. Acetic Acid. 
Alizarine Blue N applied in this manner gives a 


desirable shade of blue which possesses excellent 
fastness. 


Recipe No. 104. 
Black on Worsted Yarn. 


Hematine Paste on roo lbs. worsted yarn. 
mordant the yarn with 


First 
3 lbs. Potassium Bichromate, 


2% lbs. Tartar, 


entering at 120° F. 
1% hours. 


and‘ mordanting at a boil for 
Wash and dye in a bath made up with 


10 lbs. Hematine Paste. 


(Thos. Leyland & Co., 53 India St., Bos- 
ton. ) 
1 lb. Fustic Extract. 


Enter at 140° F. and dye at a boil for 1 to 1% 
hours, adding 


1 lb. Acetic Acid 


towards the end of the dyeing. 
Hematine Paste will be found to give an excel- 
lent shade of logwood black. 


Recipe No. 105 
Blue on Cotton Yarn. 
Eboli Blue 6 R on 
pare the dye bath with 
3 lbs. Eboli Blue 6 R. 
(C. Bischoff & Co., 
New York.) 
20 lbs. Common Salt. 


100 lbs. Pre- 


cotton yarn. 


451 Washington St., 


Boil for one hour. 

Eboli Blue 6 R gives a blue of a decidedly red- 
dish tone, which possesses the common properties 
of the direct cotton colors. 


DYEING DEPARTMENT 


Recipe No. 106. 
Black on Union Cloth. 
Black on 100 lbs. cotton and wool 
Prepare the dye bath with 


Puretone 
union cloth. 


20 lbs. Common Salt. 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 


Enter material at 100-120° F., run a few min- 


utes at this temperature, and then add 


5 lbs. Puretone Black (previously dissolved 
in warm water). 
(F. E. Atteaux & Co., 174 Purchase St., 
Boston ) 


Run % hour at 120° F., % hour at 170° F., and 
then boil % hour. Allow to steep in the gradu- 
ally codling bath for 30 minutes. 

Puretone Black is very fast to acids, alkalies 
and calendering. It exhausts well and no stand- 
ing bath is needed. When pressed, especially on 
cotton, it becomes somewhat brown, but its nat- 


ural shade is restored in a few minutes upon 


cooling. 


Recipe No. 107. 
Dark Green on Worsted Yarn. 
Amine Black Green B on 100 lbs. worsted yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
3 lbs. Amine Black Green B. 
(Berlin Aniline Works, 
New York.) 


3 Ibs. Sulphuric Acid. 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 


213 Water St., 


Enter at 150° F. and dye at a boil for one hour. 
5 ’ 
Amine Black Green B possesses excellent fast- 


ness to light and good leveling properties. 


Recipe No. 108. 
Tan Color on Cotton Yarn. 
Compound Shade on 100 lbs. cotton yarn. 
pare the dye bath with 
1% lbs. Toluylene Orange G O O. 
¥% |b. Triazol Brown G O O. 
Y% lb. Triazol Brown D. 
(Geisenheimer & Co., 189 Front St., New 
York.) 
Ibs. Common Salt. 
lb. Soda Ash. 
Enter at 180° F. and dye at a boil for one hour. 
This combination of color will be found to pro- 
duce an excellent and fashionable shade of tan. 


Pre- 


2 


5 
I 


Recipe No. 1009. 
Orange on Cotton Yarn. 
Tetrazo Orange B on 100 Ibs. 
Prepare the dye bath with 


cotton yarn. 


3 lbs. Tetrazo Orange B. 
(American Dyewood Co., 
New York.) 


154 William St.. 


25 lbs. Common Salt. 


Enter at 180° F. and dye at a boil for one hour. 

Tetrazo Orange B gives shades very fast to light 
and washing. It is fast to acids and may be used 
to shade colors which are to be diazotized and 
developed, or aftertreated with metallic salts. 


Recipe No. 110. 
Dark Blue on Cotton Yarn. 
Chlorazol Dark Navy R Extra on 100 Ibs. cot- 
ton yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 


2 lbs. Chlorazol Dark Navy R Extra. 
(Read Holliday & Sons, 7 Platt St., New 
York.) 
20 lbs. Common or Glauber’s Salt. 

Dye with closed steam. 

Chlorazol Dark Navy R Extra is especially use- 
ful in combination blacks and other blues 
blue shades. It possesses 
good fastness to light. acids, alkalies and washing 


with 


for a range of navy 


and has good leveling properties 


Recipe No. 111 
Yellow on Cotton Yarn. 
Sulphur Yellow C G on 100 Ibs. 
Prepare the dye bath with 


cotton yarn. 


2 lbs. Sulphur Yellow C G. 
(W. F. Sykes & Co., 85 Water St., New 
York.) 
2 lbs. Sodium Sulphide. 
10 lbs. Common Salt. 


Enter at 180° F., bring to a boil and dye at a 
boiling temperature for one hour. 

Sulphur Yellow C G gives a bright shade of 
golden yellow possessing the properties character- 
istic of the sulphur yellows. Sulphur Yellow C G 
possesses great coloring power. 


Recipe No. 112. 
Black on Worsted Yarn. 
Hematol Paste on 100 lbs. worsted yarn. 
mordant the yarn in a bath made up with 


First 


3 lbs. Potassium Bichromate. 
14 lbs. Blue Vitriol 
2 lbs. Tartar. 
Enter at 140° F. and boil for one hour. 
and then dye in a bath made up with 


Wash, 


12 lbs. Hematol Paste, 
(W. F. Sykes & -Co., 
York.) 
1 lb. Extract of Fustic, 
% |b. Sulphuric Acid, 


85 Water St., New 


entering at 140° F. and boiling for 1% hours. 
When applied in this way, Hematol Paste gives 
an excellent dyeing of jet black 
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Those interested in receiving early and more complete investigated information of projected new mills, enlargements, 


lishers of the Textile World Record, at $15.00 per year. 






COTTON. 


New Mills. 

*Georgia, West Point. The West Point Mfg. 
Company of West Point, Ga., will begin the con- 
struction of the No. 2 mill, previously reported, 
during the next week or ten days. The new 
building will be located about two miles from the 
old plant and it is intended to make it the centre 
of a new mill village. Lockwood, Greene & 
Company have made plans for the new mill which 
is to have 30,000 spindles and manufacture goods 
of various widths and weights similar to the pro- 
duction of the old mill. Electric power will be 
used and will be derived from a.new power plant 
on the Chattahoochee River at West Point. Chas. 
T. Main of Boston has charge of the construction 
of the power plant and it is estimated that 3,000 h. 
p. will be developed. The old mill will be changed 
over to power. It is expected that the 
new making goods by January Ist. 


electric 
mill will be 


Massachusetts, East Boston. The specifications 
for the machinery for the proposed Foss Cotton 
Mills have been given out by the engineers, 
Messrs. Lockwood, Greene & Co., 93 Federal St. 
The specifications call for about 30,000 ring spin- 
dles, 30,000 mule spindles, combers and about I,- 
100 looms. The officers have not yet been elected. 


Massachusetts, Hudson. The Hudson Convert- 
ing Co. has leased building owned by William H. 
Brigham and will soon start operations making 
cotton yarn and converting the waste into any 
marketable product. William J. Ryder will be 
manager of the plant. 


Massachusetts, Salem. Thos. J. Gifford, 1 Lin- 
coln Ave., is about to start with 25 looms on 


weaving shoe lining. He is in the market for 
yarns from 14s to 18s on the loom beam. 
*Massachusetts, Taunton. Machinery is being 


installed in the new plant for the Taunton Narrow 
Fabric Co. Shoe strings and other similar fabrics 
will be made. 


New Jersey, Passaic. The Passaic Cotton Mills 
have started work on erection of a new building, 
180 by 90 feet, and will equip same with machinery 
for making fire hose and auto tire fabric from Sea 
Island and Egyptian cotton. 


*North Carolina, Fayetteville. The machinery 
has nearly all been installed in the Victory Manu- 
facturing Co. and the plant will soon be in opera- 
tion. 


*North Carolina, Gastonia. The Flint Manu- 
facturing Co., capitalized at $125,000, will start 
operations in their new plant Aug. rst. G. A. 
Gray is president of this company, L. F. Groves, 
treasurer and J. R. Withers, superintendent. Plant 
is to have equipment of 5,400 ring spindles for 
making yarns, combed Peeler, tubes, skeins and 


improvements, fires facts and gossip of the trade are referred to the Textile Advance News, issued weekly by the pub 


cones. Product will be sold through Chas. J. 
Webb & Co. 


*North Carolina, Manchester. The McNeill 
Manufacturing Co. has been incorporated with 
capital stock of $200,000 and proposes to erect a 
plant for manufacturing print cloths, 10,000 spin- 
dles and 300 looms. W. D. McNeill (Raeford) is 
president of the company. 


*North Carolina, Monroe. The Everett Cotton 
Mills, Inc., capitalized at $55,000, will make high 
grade hosiery yarns, on cones. Chas. Iceman is 
president and agent for the company and J. L. 
Everett, treasurer. Product will be sold through 
C. E. Riley & Co., Boston, Mass., New York and 
Philadelphia. 


*North Carolina, Rockingham. The Hannah 
Pickett Mills, capitalized at $200,000, will make 
hosiery yarns. The plant, which will be started 
up Sept. 1st, will be equipped with 10,080 ring 
spindles. R. L. Steele is president of this com- 
pany and W. B. Cole, treasurer and buyer. 


*North Carolina, Statesville. Work will start 
on erection of the new buildings for the Paola 
Cotton Mills, recently organized, as soon as ma- 
terial can be secured. This plant is to be equipped 
with 5,000 spindles for making yarns, 20s and 30s, 
single and ply. Eugene Morrison is president of 
the concern; W. D. McLelland, vice-president and 
N. B. Mills, secretary and treasurer. Operations are 
expected to begin about the first of the new year. 


*North Carolina, Stony Point. The Stony 
Point Manufacturing Co. has been organized with 
capital stock of $125,000 and will establish a plant 
for manufacturing yarns, 14s to 24s, single and ply. 
M. K. Steele is“presidént of the company, A. L. 
Watts, vice-president, and N. F. Steele, superin- 
tendent. Plant will be equipped with 2,580 spin- 
ning spindles. 


*Ontario, Hamilton. The new plant of the 
Eagle Spinning Mills, Ltd., is equipped with 5,000 
mule spindles for making hosiery yarns, cotton 
mule spun, 6s to 24s. Plant is operated by elec- 
tricity. J. R. Moodie is president and treasurer of 
the company and Louis Carter, superintendent. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. It is reported that 
F. J. Siebrecht, in conjunction with other parties, 
are about to start up a plant for the manufacture 
of narrow fabrics, the mill to be located in the vi- 
cinity of Lansdowne, Pa., and operate about 15 
looms. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Joseph Haggerty is 
operating 3 sewing machines on the sewing and 
finishing of Turkish towels, wash rags, tidies, etc., 
at 2420 Waterloo St. He uses 2/16, 2/18 and 2/20 
cotton yarns on cones. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. A plant for manu- 
facturing Turkish towels has been established in 
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the Bromley Bros. Mill Bldg., Jasper and York 
Sts., by the Lafayette Mills Company. Twelve 
looms will be installed. 


*South Carolina, Clearwater. Work has been 
started on making additions as well as necessary 
changes to the old Clearwater Bleachery, for the 
Seminole Manufacturing Co., which has been in- 
corporated with capital stock of $500,000 to oper- 
ate same. They will make sheetings, shirtings, 
drills and prints, and will operate 20,000 spindles 
(ring) and 520 wide looms. Product will be sold 
direct and through W. H. Langley & Co., N. Y. 
Thos. Barrett, Jr., is president of the company; 
Chas. Estes, treasurer and A. H. McCarrel, super- 
intendent. They expect to begin operations about 
Oct. 15th. The work is under supervision of Mr. 
McCarrel, who is also superintendent of the Aiken 
Mfg. Co. (Bath, S. C.), near by. 


*South Carolina, Rock Hill. Operations will 
probably start about July 1st by the Aragon Cot- 
ton Mills. This plant will start running with 10,- 
240 spindles and 300 looms. Electricity will be the 
motive power. 


*Virginia, Strasburg. The building has been 
completed for the Strasburg Textile Company, re- 
cently reported incorporated with capital stock of 
$100,000. This plant will be run on hammocks, 
with equipment of 20 broad and 20 narrow looms, 
using electric power. W. H. Newell is president 
of the company; J. Slickley, treasurer and U. S. 
Colmary, superintendent. Company will have an 
office at 1427 Dickinson St., Philadelphia. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


Alabama, Roanoke. The W. A. Handley Mfg. 
Co. is reported to make improvements to the plant 
and will expend about $5,000 for the purpose. 


Connecticut, Plainfield. The Lawton Mills Cor- 
poration is to erect a $100,000 addition. 


Connecticut, Wauregan. New machinery is be- 
ing installed in the finishing department of the 
Wauregan Co. They are also putting in a new 
twister in the spinning room (Mill No. 1). 


Willimantic, Work has been 
started on improvements to the Windham Mfg. 
Co.’s plant. They will build two towers, and a 
one-story addition, to the upper mill. Additional 
floor space will be acquired by erecting the tow- 
ers, containing the stairways. 
built connecting the two mills. 


*Connecticut, 


Georgia, Eatonton. The Middle Georgia Cotton 
Mills are making plans for increasing the ma- 
chinery equipment. 


Georgia, Jackson. The Pepperton Cotton Mills 
are planning extensive additions to the plant, 
which will about double the present capacity. 


A new mill is to be built for 
the Wahoo Manufacturing Co. (manufacturing 
yarns), replacing plant recently destroyed by fire. 
The new building will be equipped with 6,400 spin- 
dles, double the old equipment. 


*Georgia, Sargent. 


Georgia, Tennille. The capital stock of the Ten- 
nille Yarn Mills has been increased from $70,000 
to $100,000. . Additional machinery will be installed. 
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C. Enos Bean, secretary and manager of the plant, 
has tendered his resignation, to take effect Oct. Ist. 
The Berkshire 
is planning to 


Massachusetts, Adams. 
Manufacturing Co. 
brazing machine. 


Cotton 
install a new 


Massachusetts, Fall River. The American Linen 
and Merchants Mills are reported to install broad 
looms in the plants, replacing some 1,500 narrow 
looms. It is stated that practically the entire prod- 
uct will be sold hereafter in the gray. 


Massachusetts,- Fisherville. The Fisher Mfg. 
Co. have placed an order with the Bell Pure Air & 
Cooling Co., of New York, for the Bell humidify- 
ing apparatus. 


Massachusetts, Franklin. Repairs and altera- 
tions are being made at the Franklin Mills Corpo- 
ration. Additional narrow looms and a new boiler 
will be installed. 


*Massachusetts, Holyoke. In addition to erect- 
ing a new mill, the Lyman Mills will also build a 
new boiler house, provided for installation of 16 
new boilers. 


Massachusetts, New Bedford. The Nonquitt 
Spinning Co. are equipping their mill throughout 
with the American Moistening Company’s system 
of air moistening. 


Massachusetts, New Bedford. The Gosnold 
Mills are equipping their new weaving mill with 
the American Moistening Co.’s system of air mois- 
tening. 


Massachusetts, New Bedford. At meeting held 
recently by the Board of Directors of the Potom- 
ska Mills, a regular quarterly dividend of 1 1/2 per 
cent. was declared to make provision for the erec- 
tion of a new weave shed. 

Massachusetts, Rockland. The Rockland Web- 
bing Co. has prepared plans for an addition, 100 


by 50 feet, one story, to its plant. Contract will 
soon be awarded and work pushed to completion. 


Massachusetts, Waltham. The 
facturing Company will install 
Draper looms in the plant. 


3oston Manu- 
Over I00 new 


Mississippi. Natchez. The Natchez Cotton Mills 
have installed 40 automatic looms in No. 1 mill 
and if found satisfactory, will replace all the looms 
in Mills No. 1 and 2 with like equipment. Al- 
though Mill No. 2 has not been in operation for 
some time, it is expected to have both mills run- 
ning by Sept. Ist. 


*New York, Cohoes. Plans have been com- 
pleted for the rebuilding of the Troy Waste Manu- 
facturing Co.’s plant, destroyed by fire The build- 
ing, which will be 155 by 117 feet, five stories, is 
expected to be finished by October. 


New York, New York. The Moosehead Mfg. 
Co., Jno. C. Korth, proprietor, is to install addi- 
tiona! machinery, increasing capacity of the plant. 


New York, Utica. Work has been started on 
an addition to the Utica Steam & Mohawk Valley 
Cotton Mills plant. The building will be 100 by 56 
feet, three stories, and will be used partly for stor- 
age purposes and relieve congestion in the main 
mill. 
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*North Carolina, Belmont. Work has been 
started on construction of new mill for the Chron- 
icle Mills. 


*North Carolina, Charlotte. The Elizabeth 
Mills will start work at once on erection of new 
buildings in which they will install 6,000 new spin- 
dies. This plant is run on carded and combed 
Peeler yarns, from 50s/1 to 8os/1, also 2 ply, 
skeins, warps, cones and tubes. 


North Carolina, Draper. The German-American 
Company is reported to install 10,000 additional 
spindles in the plant. 


North Carolina, Fayetteville. The Holt-Morgan 
Milis have recently increased the capital stock to 
$375,700 and are reported to install additional ma- 
chinery. 


*North Carolina, Henderson. The Harriet Cot- 
ton Milis will start work at once on the new 
addition to be known as Mill No. 2, with equipment 
of 12,000 ring spindles for making ply yarns. 


*North Carolina, King’s Mountain. The Cora 
Cotton Mills have not yet made any definite deci- 
sion regarding additions. 


*North Carolina, Lowell. Work is progressing 
on the No. 2 mill for the Lowell Cotton Mills. 
This building will be one story, 336 by 135 feet, 
and will have capacity of 15,000 spindles. 


Pennsylvania, Clifton Heights. The Colonial 
Manufacturing Co., manufacturers of Turkish 
towels, tidies and table covers and printers of tex- 
tile fabrics, report a rushing business. They 
operate 42 looms, dye, bleach and finishing depart- 
ments and sell the production through New York. 
[They are now arranging for an extension to their 
mill in the way of enlargement to their beaming 
department. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Ground has been 
broken for the erection of a new two-story build- 
ing of stone and brick, 46 by 180 feet at Kensing- 
ton Avenue and Venango Streets for the John 
Mawson Hair Cloth Company. 


*Rhode Island, Forestdale. Contract for erec- 
tion of new building for the Forestdale Manufac- 
turing Co. has been let to the E. K. Watson Co., 
of Warren, R. I. This building will be 100 by 140 
feet, four stories. 


*Rhode Island, Pawtucket. Work has been 
practically completed on the new mill for the 
Providence Braid Co. and work has been started 


removing plant from Phillipsdale to this new 
mill. 


South Carolina, Easley. At meeting held re- 
cently by the directors of the Easley Cotton Mills, 
it was voted to build a cotton waste mill in addi- 
tion to present plant. 


South Carolina, Greenville. The addition to be 
built for the Carolina Mills, in which 6,000 new 
spindles and 180 looms will be installed, is expected 
to be in operation by January, ’o8. This plant is 
run on wide print cloths. 


South Carolina, Union. The Union Buffalo Cot- 
ton Mills are to expend about $100,000 in general 
repairs. 








*South Carolina, Ware Shoals. The Ware 
Shoals Mfg. Co., which has been reported building 
an addition in which additional machinery will be 
installed, is completing the original lay out of the 
plant. They will install 20,000 new spindles and 
600 looms, giving a total of 1,400 looms and 50,000 


ring spindles. This mill is run on prints, drills 
and sheetings. 


*Tennessee, Fayetteville. The engineering work 
for the new addition (4,000 spindles) to the Elk 
Cotton Mills, is being done by Stuart W. Cramer 
of Charlotte, N. C. The machinery order has not 
yet been placed. 


*Texas, Sherman. The Sherman Cotton Mills 
have recently completed installation of a large 
amount of additional machinery in the plant. 


Tennessee, Knoxville. Work has been started 
on an addition to the Knoxville Cotton Mills. Ad- 
ditional spindles will be installed. A new power 
plant is also being put in. 


Mills Starting Up. 


*Rhode Island, Alton. Operations have been 
started in the Alton Lace Mfg. Co.’s new plant. 


Mills Shutting Down. 


Massachusetts, Medway. The mills of the Med- 
way Manufacturing Co. have been closed. 
—_—_____¢______.. 


WOOLEN. 


New Mills. 


*Connecticut, Rockville. The Minterburn Mills 
Co., capitalized at $300,000, has started operations 
in the new plant, making worsteds and woolens. 
[his mill is now equipped with 4 sets and 41 
looms, dye house and operated by steam and 
water power. Thos. W. Sykes is president of the 
company; M. C. Mason, treasurer, and P. S. 
Plouff, superintendent. Product is sold through 
the Hockanum Asso. 


*Georgia, Rossville.’ The Peerless Woolen Mills 
will have their new plant in operation in July. 
This plant will be operated by electricity. 


Illinois, Chicago. The Kassman Manufacturing 
Co., which has been incorporated recently with 
capital stock of $50,000, will have the plant in oper- 
ation this fall, making worsted cloths exclusively. 
Plant will be equipped with 16 looms, dye house 
and run by steam. Product will be sold direct. 
Bruno Kassman is president of the plant and Clar- 
ence E. Shurtleff, treasurer. 


*Massachusetts, Huntington. The Huntington 
Mfg. Co. has recently been incorporated to suc- 
ceed the Massasoit Woolen Mills. Wm. Walker 
of North Hartland, Vt., is president, G. W. Reed 
of Taunton, treasurer, and Messrs. Fred H. Gooch 
and W. M. Lovering of Taunton are also inter- 
ested. Ernest Lord is the superintendent of the 
new company, which will make worsteds and cot- 
ton worsteds. 


*Massachusetts, Palmer. Ford & Hawkes are 


now operating a plant at this place, making fine 
wool and merino shoddies. Also make a specialty 
of custom work. 
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Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. An application has 
been made for a charter for the West End Woolen 
Mills Co., with the following incorporators: 
Frank B. Birch, of the firm of Frank B. Birch & 
Son, manufacturers of woolen yarns; Joseph D. 
and Edward V. Murphy, of the well known firm of 
Murphy & Bro., manufacturers of cotton, woolen 
and worsted goods, with mills at 11th and Fitz- 
water Sts. and Chester, Penna. This company will 
take over the mills now operated by H. S. Henry 
located at 64th and South Sts. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Messrs. Jenny & 
Stott are operating 14 narrow looms on men’s 
wear, commission, in Shaw’s mill at 1121 E. Chel- 
ten Avenue, Germantown. 


*Washington, Walla Walla. The proposed 
woolen mill at this place is to be a consolidation 
of two woolen mills now in operation in Oregon. 
J. Sheuerman of Pendleton, Ore., is actively in- 
terested in the enterprise. A company will be 
formed with capital stock of $100,000 for making 
woolen blankets, Indian robes, couch covers, 
steamer rugs, etc. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


Connecticut, Dayville. The Assawaga Co. has 
installed six new mules in the spinning depart- 
ment, replacing old machinery. 


Connecticut, Stafford. The Central Woolen 
Company is to install a new 150 h. p. engine in 
the mill. 


*Connecticut, Stafford Springs. Operations have 
begun in the Rhode Island Worsted Co.’s mill at 
this place, some 78 looms now being run. Work 
of transferring machinery from the Indian Orchard 
mill will soon start. 


Connecticut, Talcottville. Talcott Bros. have 
started work on an addition to the finishing de- 
partment. 


Connecticut, Yantic. The Yantic Woolen Co. is 
making plans for erection of a new engine house, 
two stories high. 


*Maine, North Monmouth. John H. Mcllroy 
Son & Co., whom we reported as remodeling the 
old King factory, will install 14 new looms, mak- 
ing bed blankets. R. Crawford Mcllroy is the 
general manager. They are in the market for 
some good second-hand box cam looms, 93 inches 
to 112 inches wide. 


*Massachusetts, Clinton. The Victor Manufac- 
turing Co., recently reorganized, is replacing some 
of the old machinery with new, including new fin- 
ishing machinery. 


Massachusetts, Clinton. The Litchfield Worsted 
Co. is installing 12 new looms and dyeing plant in 
the mill. It is proposed to install a new piece 
kettle and an engine to run the dyeing room. 


Massachusetts, Holliston. The Darling Woolen 
Mills Co. is making improvements to the plant at 
this place. 


*Massachusetts, Holyoke. We have been ad- 
vised by the Beebe-Webber Co. that they are 
simply transferring some machinery from No. 3 
Mill to plant No. 2 and are not contemplating pur- 
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chasing new machinery of any kind. This refers to 


recent report made regarding the Holyoke Wor- 
sted Co. 


*Massachusetts, North Adams. Work is pro- 


gressing on the new addition for the Waterhouse 
& Howard weave shed. 


Massachusetts, North Adams. Waterhouse & 
Howard, maaufacturers of fine fancy worsteds, are 
planning to install worsted spinning machinery in 
the plant, but have not yet determined on equip- 
ment. 

*Massachusetts, North Andover. The new dye 
house for the Brightwood Mfg. Co. will be pushed 
to completion as rapidly as possible, and when fin- 
ished will be equipped for yarn and piece dyeing. 


New Jersey, Camden. Eavenson & Levering, 
217 Atlantic Ave., report being very busy scour- 
ing, burring, carbonizing and combing wool on 
commission. They are adding new machinery in 
both their carbonizing and combing departments. 
J. W. Levering is the superintendent and buyer. 


New Jersey, Garfield. The Garfield Worsted 
Mills have started work on an addition to the fin- 
ishing plant. 


New Jersey, Little Falls. The Beattie Mfg. Co.., 


making carpets, is building an addition to the mill 
at this place. 


_ New Jersey, Passaic. The Botany Worsted Co. 
is erecting a large addition to their plant, to be 
used for weave room. 


New York, Amsterdam. Extensive additions 
are planned by McCleary, Wallin & Crouse, to 
their Axminster and Smyrna rug and carpet plant. 
A new three-story addition, 150 by 80 feet, will be 
erected for manufacturing and storage purposes 
and an addition made to the finishing plant 


*Oregon, Portland. The Ross Wool Scouring 
Co. has recently been equipped with 3 sets of 
cards, 10 looms and 7 knitting machines. Steam 
and water power are employed, and there is a dye- 
house, 


Pennsylvania, Clifton Heights. The Runny- 
mede Worsted Mills, of which John C. Baldwin is 
the superintendent, are very busy. The new mill 
in which they manufacture merino yarns is partly 
in Operation and the balance of the machinery is 
on hand and ready to put into position. They 
are now manufacturing worsted (French System) 
and merino yarns, operating 10 cards, 14 combs 
and 24,800 spindles. The production i 
rect and through Ernest R. Townson, 
nut St., Philadelphia. 


s sold di- 
227 Chest- 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. A charter has been 
asked for Thomas Wolstenholme Sons & Co., In- 
corporated, the incorporators being Thomas Wol!- 
stenholme, Alfred Wolstenholme, Robert Wolsten- 
holme, Fred. Wolstenholme, Charles H. Hickman, 
Walter DuBree and Frederick A. Brown. The 
plant operated by the company is located at 
Frankford Ave. and Westmoreland St. and is run 
on worsted and merino yarns with 30,000 worsted 
spindles, 30 worsted cards and 30 combs. The 
same company is asking for estimates on a one- 
story and basement brick storage building which 
they are about to have erected. 
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Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Shetland Wor- 
sted Mills will put in 12 new looms. 


Rhode Island, Greystone. New 
being installed in Joseph Benn & 
mill. 


Rhode Island, Providence. The Colwell Wor- 
sted Mills have started work on erection of a new 
mill to be built in the Olneyville section. The 
main building will be 150 by 70 feet, with weave 
shed, 150 by 60 feet, one story. A separate build- 
ing 40 by 40 feet will be built for engine and boiler 
house and a finishing and dye house, 60 by 60 feet. 
Plant will be run by electricity. It is expected 
that the plant, which will be started with 75 looms, 
will be ready for operation by September 1. 


*Rhode Island, Woonsocket. Work is well 
under way on the new mill for the Montrose 
Woolen Company. The main building will be 236 
by 55 feet, three stories; office building, 24 by 34 
feet, one story, engine room, 32 by 60 feet and 
central tower, 35 by 24 feet. 


machinery is 
Sons’ woolen 


Mills Starting Up. 

*Connecticut, Stafford Springs. Operations have 
been resumed in the carding and spinning rooms 
of Faulkner's Mill and it is expected that the en- 
tire plant will soon be running in full. 


Massachusetts, Franklin. The Franklin Rug 
Company, recently organized, will soon start oper- 
ations in their plant, making rugs from worn car- 
pets. 

Massachusetts, 
Mill is to be 
under way 


Hudson. The Hudson Blanket 
closed this week. Negotiations are 
for removing the business to Hinsdale. 


*Massachusetts, Millville. Operations have been 
started with four looms on commission work in 
the Ironstone Woolen Mill, now run by Fred P. 
Cook. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Riley & Schwartzer, 
who have been operating 12 looms on men’s wear 
worsteds at Mascher and York Sts., have closed 
out their business and sold their equipment to 
other parties who have removed the looms to 
Paterson, N. J. 


*Rhode Island, Wickford. The entire plant of 
the Premier Worsted Company is in operation. 
This plant is run on heavy-weight goods with 
equipment of 40 looms. 


*Vermont, Ludlow. Operations have been re- 
sumed in the Ludlow Woolen Mills and the Jewell 
Brook Mills. 





Mills Shutting Down. 


Connecticut, Stafford Springs. Faulkner’s 
Woolen Mill has been closed for an indefinite 
period. 

a 
SILK. 
New Mills. 
New York, Fonda. A new mill, 100 by 50 feet, 


three stories, is reported to be built here by A. H. 
Fischer (Johnstown Mocha Mills) and Geo. Lich- 
(care Wertheimer Glove Co.) for manu- 


tenstern 
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facturing silk gloves and silk fabrics. Ten ma- 
chines are reported to be installed at start. 


*New York, Sidney. Julius Kayser of the firm 
of Julius Kayser & Co., was recently reported as 
being in this town for the purpose of making final 
arrangements for the starting of a branch mill 
here. A site for the new mill has not yet been se- 
lected, but this matter has been left in change of 
Ren & Thumbs, the company representatives in 
this section. The new building will be built of 
concrete blocks and the operation will be started 
at once. 





Enlargements and Improvements. 


Connecticut, Middletown. The Merchants’ Silk 
Co. has been absorbed by the York Silk Mfg. Co., 
of York, Pa. The plant will be run as the Middle- 
town branch. They will install 42 wide looms in 
the mill here, adding 42 more later, also winding 
and quilling machines. 


Massachusetts, New Bedford. The Crescent 
Manufacturing Co., making plain and fancy silk 
goods, is installing machinery which will double 
the present output. 


New Jersey, Paterson. Demorest Bros. are re- 
moving their machinery to the Murray Mill, where 
the plant will be enlarged with additional equip- 
ment. 


New Jersey, Paterson. The Colonial Silk Co. 
has purchased the Abrash Bros.’ silk mill and will 
operate same as an annex. Later they propose 
combining the two mills in one building. 


New Jersey, Paterson. Post & Sheldon are re- 
ported as contemplating enlargement of their plant 
at this place. 


New Jersey, Paterson. The silk throwing plant 
operated by L. A. Rey has been purchased by 
Hengeveld & Bohl. 


New Jersey, Paterson. The Goldie Ribbon Co., 
recently incorporated, has leased another floor and 
will add more looms. 


*New Jersey, Pompton Lake. The addition be- 
ing built by the German Artistic Weaving Co. will 
have room for 100 new looms; 50 are to be in- 
stalled at once, and there will be room for 50 
more to provide for growth. A. C. Kluge is the 
buyer. 


Pennsylvania, Altoona. Messrs. Schwarzenbach, 
Huber & Co. have placed a large repeat order for 
humidifiers with the American Moistening Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


Pennsylvania, Kingston. Crane Bros., Inc., has 
been organized recently to operate the mills of 
Crane Bros. at Tobyhanna. A new mill, 200 by 50 
feet, is to be erected at this place. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Fretz Manufac- 
turing Co., who are operating 70 broad and 30 
narrow looms on umbrella and dress silks, under 
the superintendency of Robert J. Freitag, are to 
increase the number of their looms by adding 20 
more to their dress silk department. 


*Rhode Island, Central Falls. Work has been 
started on erection of a new dye house for the 
Waypoyset Mig. Co. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


New Jersey, Phillipsburg. The James Holt 
Piece Dye Works have been organized with cap- 
ital stock of $100,000. James Holt and Harry 
Fisher are mentioned as interested: 


New Jersey, Union Hill. The Swiss Bleachery 
Co. has recently been started at this place. Plant 
is located at 508-516 Humboldt St. and is run on 
bleaching and finishing; specialties—embroideries 
and jacquard goods 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. A charter has been 
asked for the P. J. Robinson Co., dealers in and 
manufacturers of cotton and woolen waste, now 
at 2007 and 2036 East Arizona Street. The incor- 
porators are P. J. Robinson, Louis Martin and 
Charles G. Muller. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Messrs. Schimmel 
& Leithold are equipping the buildings at 2821 
Jasper St. with machinery for the dyeing of sul- 
phur colors and printing of hosiery. The printing 
department, in which they print window shades 
and hosiery, is now in operation and very busy. 
The dye house will be ready for operation within 
a short time. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The A. F. Bornat 
Bros. Company has been incorporated with capital 
stock of $300.000 and will operate a dyeing estab- 
lishment. Andre F. Bornat, Jules Dehon and 
James G. Carville are interested. 

Rhode Island. Central Falls. The Richardson 
Foster Co., which is soon to be incorporated and 
started here, will dye skein yarns and cops with a 
capacity of 25,000 lbs. of yarn and 12,000 lbs. of 
tops per week. The officers of the company are 
Robert Foster, president, who is connected with 
the Westmoreland Dye and Finishing Works, of 
Philadelphia; F. A. Bell, formerly with the E. H. 
Godshalk Co., of Philadelphia, treasurer and su- 
perintendent, the other members of the company 
being also from Philadelphia. The company has 
recently placed large orders for machinery and 
also contracted with the Philadelphia Water Puri- 
fication Co. (12th and Columbia Ave., Phila.), for 
the installation of one of their latest improved fil- 
tration plants in the works. They expect to be in 
operation by August 15th next. 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. D. F. Waters, pro- 
prietor of the Germantown Dye Works, 53 and 55 
Wister St., is building a one-story brick dye house 
as an addition to his present plant, which is one 
of the largest in this vicinity. 

Rhode Island, Providence. An addition is being 
built to the Glenlyon Dye Works at Phillipsdale. 


—— 


FAILURES AND SUSPENSIONS. 


*Rhode Island, Pawtucket. A petition in bank- 
ruptcy has been filed against the English Finish- 
ing Company of this place. 

ES 


FIRES. 


California, Oakland. The jute mill of the Cali- 
fornia Cotton Mills has been completely destroyed 
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by fire. The loss 


estimated at $15,000, is covered 
by insurance. 


Connecticut, Norwich. Fire which started in the 
picker room at the Reliance Worsted Mill, caused 
damage to the plant of several hundred dollars 


Connecticut, Plainville. Fire which started in 
the carding room of the Bristol Manufacturing 
Co.’s plant has caused loss of about $1,500, covered 
by insurance. 


Maine, Dexter. The Wassookeag Woolen Mill 
has been damaged by fire, which started in the 
picker house. Loss is mostly by water on machin- 
ery. 

Massachusetts, Springfield. The 
and yarn mill operated by Fred A. 
been badly damaged by fire. 


cotton waste 
Richards has 


Mexico, Pueblo. The Beneficiencia Cotton F 


tory has been reported destroyed by fire. The loss 
is estimated at $300,000. 


Michigan, Lansing. The stock of the Michigan 
Knitting Co.’s plant has been destroyed by fire, 
necessitating closing of the plant for a few days 
The damage is covered by insurance. 

North Carolina, Charlotte. The coarse yarn mill 
started here by Geo. A. Howell, has been burne« 
The loss, estimated at $25,000, is covered by insur 
ance, ; 

Pennsylvania, West Conshohocken. The 
Merion Worsted Mills, which were almost burned 
out several months ago, have again been damaged 
by fire. The loss is placed at $10,000. 


South Carolina, Columbia. The hosiery mill 
owned by John M. Graham, corner Wayne and 
Taylor Sts., has been destroyed by fire. The loss 
is reported covered by insurance. At this time it 
is not known if the plant will be rebuilt. 

Carolina, Newberry. The warehouse of 
the Newberry Cotton Mill was partially destroyed 
by fire. 


South 


ee 


FACTS AND GOSSIP. 


*Connecticut, Meriden. The New England 
Braid Co. has been removed from this place to 42 
Canal St., New York City. 


*Connecticut, Montville. Joseph Mercer, for- 
merly treasurer of the Willimantic Cotton Mill 
Corpn., is president and treasurer of the Mercer 
Manufacturing Co., recently organized to operate 
the Pequot Mills. W. S. Trickett is superintend- 
ent of the plant. Some changes in buildings are 
contemplated, but just what alterations will be 
made have not been fully decided. This plant is 
equipped with 8,606 ring spindles and 226 looms. 


*Connecticut, Montville. The Pequot Mills have 
been purchased by Joseph Mercer, of Willimantic 
who will operate same under name of Mercer 
Manufacturing Co. Fancy cottons will be made 
W. S. Trickett will continue as superintendent of 
the plant. 


*Delaware, New Castle In 
lease of life should be 


that a new 
woolen mills 


order 


given to the old 
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in this town, formerly the Fort Casimir Woolen 
Mills, but now known as the Cromwell Woolen 
Mills, operating 8 sets cards, 800 looms and a dye 
and finishing plant, the City Council has reduced 
their tax assessment by $6,000 for the ensuing year. 


*Georgia, Calhoun. A. H. Chastain and H. A. 
Dover are soliciting subscriptions toward the cap- 
ital stock for a cotton mill proposed at this place. 


*Georgia, Dallas. Tle Paulding County Electric 
Co. has been incorporated with capital stock of 
$250,000 for purpose of building and establishing 
an electric power plant. W. J. Nalley (Atlanta) is 
engineer in charge. 


Georgia, Greenville. A new cotton mill is re- 
ported to be erected at this place. 


Georgia, Woodbury. It is reported that an 
effort is being made to establish a cotton mill at 
this place. 


Georgia, Woodstock. H. J. Johnson is reported 
as interested in establishing a plant for manufac- 
turing twine and rope. 


Kansas, Topeka. It is rumored that the West- 
ern Woolen Mills and the Topeka Woolen Mills 
(Oakland) may be consolidated. 


Kentucky, Louisville. It is reported that the 
Eclipse Woolen Mills, which has been closed for 
some time, has been sold to party who is to equip 
the mill and resume operations. 


Louisiana, Opelousas. A committee has been 
appointed by the Progressive League to make in- 

tigations regarding establishment of a cotton 
mill at this place. Phil. L. Asher is chairman of 
the committee and has the matter in charge. 


Massachusetts, Dedham. The Merchants’ Dye 
Works have now been incorporated with capital 
stock of $50,000; B. M. Earle is president of the 
company and E. D. Thayer, treasurer. 


Massachusetts, Dedham. The Merchant’s Mill 
has been incorporated with capital stock of $120,- 
ooo. Edward D. Thayer is president of new com- 
pany; John Legg, vice-president and Frank S. 
Fay, secretary. 

*Massachusetts, Fall River. Abbot B. Smith of 
New Bedford, whose name has been connected 
with a new mill project in this city, advises us 
that the matter is merely a rumor so far, and no 
steps have been taken towards the building of 
such a mill by him or his associates. 


Massachusetts, Lawrence The Pacific Mills 
have placed a repeat order for the Bell humidify- 
ing machines with the Bell Pure Air & Cooling 
Co., of New York. 


Massachusetts, Lowell. The Boott Mills have 
placed a large repeat order for humidifiers with 
the American Moistening Company, Boston, Mass. 


Massachusetts, New Bedford. The Hathaway 
Mfg. Co. have placed a repeat order for humidi- 
fiers with the American Moistening Co., Boston, 
Mass 


Massachusetts, New Bedford. The Mt. Pleasant 
Banding Co. has been reported incorporated re- 
cently with capital stock of $5,000 for purpose of 
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manufacturing banding. Wm. R. West is presi- 
dent of the company and Robt. P. McEwen, treas- 
urer. 


*Massachusetts, Spencer. The Taylor Woolen 
Co. has been reorganized. Nathan M. Southwick 
is president of the plant and Arthur Monroe, treas- 
urer. Mr. Simon Taylor will still have charge of 
the manufacturing department. 


Massachusetts, Taunton. The Taunton Narrow 
Fabric Co. has been reported incorporated with 
capital stock of $30,000. J. R. Tyler (Taunton) is 
president and C. T. Orr (Attleboro), treasurer. 


Massachusetts, Walpole. The Lewis Batting Co. 
is now known as the Lewis Manufacturing Co. 
The manufacture of cotton batting has been discon- 
tinued for some time. 


Massachusetts, Worcester. The E. D. Thayer 
Co. has been incorporated with capital stock of 
$75,000. Edward D. Thayer is president and treas- 
urer of the company. 


Mexico, Ramos Arizpe. <A cotton mill is re- 
ported to be built here by H. Boardman. 


*Michigan, Ypsilanti. The committee is now 
working on reorganization of the Ypsilanti Un- 
derwear Co., recently placed in hands of receivers, 
viz: the Union Trust Co. 


New Brunswick, Marysville. Negotiations are 
under way by the Canadian Cotton Mills Co., of 


Montreal, for purchase of the Gibson Cotton Mill 
at this place. 


*New Hampshire, Suncook. P. S. Howe (Bos- 
ton) is president of the Suncook Mills, recently in- 
corporated with capital stock of $850,000 to con- 
trol the properties of the China, Webster and Pem- 
broke Mills. J. P. Reynolds, Jr., (Boston) is 
treasurer; Wm. G. Nichols (Suncook) agent and 
W. H. Robinson, superintendent. Will continue 
making print cloths and odd counts. Have a total 
of 38,848 mule spindles; 68,636 ring spindles and 
2704 looms. Product is sold through Wellington, 
Sears & Co. : ‘ 


New Jersey, Camden. The International Mills, 
Inc., have been organized with capital stock of 
$50,000 for purpose of manufacturing textile goods. 
G. Holmes, F. A. Kuntz and S. Moore are men- 
tioned as interested. 


New Jersey, Camden. William Lund & Son, 
manufacturers of worsted yarns of all kinds, on 
2,720 spindles (Bradford system), with a branch 
factory in Doylestown, Pa., report that business 
is very active, both plants being operated to their 
fullest capacity. They sell direct. 


New Jersey, Camden. The factory of the John 
Lunn Co., in which they scoured and carbonized 
wool, which was burned out about a year ago, has 
never been rebuilt. : 


New Jersey, Gloucester. The Gloucester Braid 
Co., manufacturers of all kinds of silk and cotton 
braids and cash cords on 250 braiders, have sold 
out their business to parties in New York state 
who are now moving the machinery. The com- 
pany had a capital of $20,000 and W. J. Thomp- 
son, president; H. M. Harleu, treasurer and Jacob 
Lundgren, secretary. 
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New Jersey, Jersey City. The Enterprise Em- 
broidery Works have been reported organized with 
capital stock of $100,000. Frank O’Reilly and Ed- 
gar A. Montfort are interested. 


New Jersey, Paterson. The Hengeveld & Bohl 
Corporation has been incorporated with capital 
stock of $25,000 to continue plant which has been 
running under same name. 


New Jersey, Paterson Meyer Meyers has re- 
moved his silk plant from Redwoods Ave., to 93 
River St 


*New Jersey, West New York. The E. H. 
Kluge Weaving Co. of New York has made no 
further arrangements regarding the erection of a 
new mill at this place. 


New York, Albany. C. H. Shafer & Co. have 
leased a plant at Rensselaer, and will equip same 
for manufacturing shoddy. Operations are to start 
with about 35 employes. 


New York, Amsterdam. The Kayser Silk Mill 
is being remodelled and renovated. When com- 
pleted the output will be greatly increased 


New York, Buffalo. The Frontier Dye Works 
have been reported incorporated with capital 
stock of $20,000. T. H. Poulter, H. I. Weed and 
E. G. Mansfield are mentioned as interested. 


New York, Fonda. It is reported that Virscher 
& Lichenstein of Gloversville have purchased a 
plot of land in this town on which they will erect 
a silk mill. The work of erecting the mill has 
already begun and it is expected that the plant 
will be in operation early in the coming fall. 


*New York, Gouverneur. It is stated that it is 
optional with the receivers whether operations will 
be continued in the International Lace Mfg. Co.’s 
mill. It is likely that mortgages on plant will be 
foreclosed and plant sold at an early date. 


New York, Ilion. It is reported that the Capron 
Knitting Co. (Utica) is negotiating for the pur- 
chase of the Sterling Mills. 


New York, New York. 
have removed from 131 
Bldg, East Houston St. 


New York, New York. The Zurich Silk Fin- 
ishing Co. has been incorporated with capital 
stock of $50,000 for purpose of finishing silks, rib- 
bons and velvets. F. C. Simons (New York), P. 
Elphic and T. C. Press (Bronx) are mentioned as 
interested. 


New York, New York. G. Reis & Bro. have 
purchased the Sperling Woven Label Co.’s plant, 
52 Grove Street, and will continue operating same. 


New York, New York. The Western Embroid- 
ery Co. has been reported incorporated with capi- 
tal stock of $5,000. Among those interested are 
Chas. A. McRae (273 East 180th St.) and James 
Anderson (102 White Plains Ave.). 


New York, Niagara Falls. The Niagara Falls 
Cotton Yarn Co. has awarded contract for erec- 
tion of a new building, 600 by 145 feet, four 
stories. This plant is reported to have an equip- 
ment of 50,000 spindles. 


Perlman & Hirshfeld 
Prince St. to the Puck 
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New York, Northville. The Van Brocklin & 
Son Glove Company has recently been incorpor- 
ated with a capital of $75,000, the directors being 
as follows: Eli Van Brocklin, M. E. Van Brocklin 
and C. G. Van Brocklin. The plant, which is now 
run under the name of Eli Van Brocklin & Son, 
is manufacturing Jersey mitts and gloves, operat- 
ing 16 knitting and 30 sewing machines. Product 
is sold through New York houses. 


New York, Sidney. It is reported that the 
Board of Trade in this town has secured a new 
industry to be known as the Keyser Silk Manu- 
facturing Co., which will employ 500 operatives. 
The business men of the town are contributing to 
a fund to pay for a site which it is expected to be 
secured for $3,000. . 


*North Carolina, Bessemer City. At meeting 
held recently by committee in charge of affairs at 
the Whetstone and Vermont Mills, it was voted to 
sell the properties at public auction, and the sale 
has been set for Aug. 28th. 


North Carolina, Lenoir. J. C. Moore of this 
place and E. P. Moore (Globe, N. C.) are reported 
interested in establishing a cotton mill here. A 
plant of about 5.000 spindles for making cotton 
varns is proposed. 


North Carolina, Lincolnton. The Eureka Man- 
ufacturing Co. has been incorporated with capital 
stock of $40,000 for purpose of building and oper- 
ating a cotton mill. Among those mentioned as 
interested are J. L. Lineberger, J. C. Rankin (Lin- 
colnton) and S. M. Robinson (Lowell). 


North Carolina, Manchester. W. G. Robertson, 
who recently purchased the cotton mills here, will 
remove the looms (60) now in the plant and in- 
stall additional spindles. 


North Carolina, Mt. Airy. M. K. Steele & Sons, 
operating mill at this place, are reported as view- 
ing site at Stony Point (Alexander Co.), S. C., 
where they propose erecting another new mill. 


*North Carolina, Washington. It is reported 
that John H. Small and Hallett S. Ward are in- 
terested in project for organizing a company to 
build a cotton mill here. 


North Carolina, Wilmington. E. N. Tart (care 
Fulton House, Wilmington) is reported as inter 
ested in establishment of a hosiery mill at Caro- 
lina Beach, near this place. Subscriptions to the 
capital stock are being solicited. 


North Carolina, Washington. A project is re- 
ported under way for erecting a new cotton mill 
at this place. 


North Carolina, Wilson. A prominent business 
man of this place is reported as interested in estab- 
lishing a cotton mill here. Work has begun 
soliciting subscriptions toward the proposed capi- 
tal. 

*Ohio, Hamilton. The Mentor Knitting Mills 
have relinquished option on the Pioneer plant and 
they have abandoned idea of operating there. 


Ohio, Lancaster. The Maddock Textile Com- 
pany has been reported incorporated with capital 
stock of $25,000. Among those mentioned as in- 
terested are C. R. Maddock and William Wyman 








Personals. 


ne. od th has accepted a position as overseer 
of carding for the Madison Woolen Company, 
Madison, Me. He was formerly employed at 
Rochdale, Mass. 


Charles A. Fildes has accepted a position as 
superintendent of the Manchester Woolen Com- 
I Manchester, Mont., a new mill which is to 
start early in June in the manufacturing of 
blankets and cassimeres. 


pany, 


Joseph Locke has accepted a position as second 
hand in the card room at the Merchants Mill, East 
Dedham, Mass. 


J. L. Jackson, formerly employed at the Patten 
Manufacturing Company, Sherbrooke, Quebec, 
Canada, has been engaged as superintendent of the 
Allenton Woolen Company, Allenton, R. I. 


H. O. Davidson has accepted the position of 
superintendent of the Woodstock Mills at Annis- 
ton, Ala. He was formerly designer at the Hope 
Mills Manufacturing Company, Hope, N. C. 


W. E. McKinney has accepted a position at the 
Premier Mills, Barton, Ark. He was formerly 
employed at the Highland City Mills, Talladaga, 
Ala. C. H. West succeeds him at Talladaga. 


George W. Eadie 
superintendent of 
Passaic, N Ze 


resigned. 


W. W. Shaw has accepted the position as super- 
intendent the Grendel Mills, Greenwood, S. C., 
succeeding W. Y. Harrison. He was formerly 
employed at Ninety-Six, S. C. 


J. L. Gambrell has accepted the position as 
superintendent of the Bibb Mill No. 2, Macon, 
Ga. He was formerly overseer of spinning at the 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 


W. J. Hamilton has accepted a position as night 
overseer of carding at the Mount Airy Cotton 
Mills, Mount Airy, N. C. He was formerly em- 
ployed at Columbia, S. C. 


B. G. Rhyne has accepted a position as carder 
and spinner for the Ivey Mills, Hickory, N. C. 
He was formerly night superintendent at the 
Arlington Mills, Gastonia, N. C. 


has accepted a position as 
the Passaic Woolen Company, 
succeeding S. G. Hall, who has 


Frank W. Austin, boss dyer at the woolen mills 
at Huntington, Mass., for a number of years has 
severed his connection with that company and re- 
turned to his former home in Rockville, Conn. 


Thomas Miller has accepted the position as 
overseer of the wool sorting department for the 
Geo. H. Gilbert Mfg. Company at Gilbertville, 
Mass 


Wm. Collins, formerly employed at the 
Spring Bleachery, Providence, R. I., has accepted 
the position as assistant superintendent for the 
United States Finishing Company at the Norwich 
(Conn.) Mill. 


Silver 


Geo. Cunliffe has accepted the position as over- 


seer of weaving for the Dwight Mfg. Company, 
Chicopee, Mass. He was formerly employed at 
West Warren, Mass. 


Chas. Goehring, overseer of weaving at the 
\irdale Mills, Pittsfield, Mass., has severed his 
connection with that company. The help in the 
weaving room presented him with a purse of 
noney. 


Edward Friar, second hand in the weaving room 
at the Quidnick Mills, Quidnick, R. I., has sev- 
ered his connection with that company and has 
accepted a position in charge of weaving at th 
Centreville Mills, Centreville, R. I. 


Henry Lewis, after fifty-eight years of continu- 
ous service with the Amoskeag Mig. Company 
Manchester, N. H., has severed his connection 
with that corporation on account of ill health. 


Wm. Tallent has accepted the position as over- 
seer of weaving for the Thorndike Company of 
West Warren, Mass. He was formerly employed 
at Fall River, Mass. He succeeded Geo. Cunliffe. 


Wm. Taylor, who has held the position as over- 
seer of the moquet department of the Carpet 
Works at Thompsonville, Conn., for the past three 
vears, has severed his connection with that com- 
pany. He has been succeeded by John Davidson. 


Chas. B. Chase, superintendent of the Samoset 
Company, Valley Falls, R. 1. for the past two 
vears, has concluded his duties with that company 
and will become superintendent of the new Lin- 
coln Mill at Fall River, Mass. 


William M. Barber has accepted a position as 
overseer of weaving for the Aldrich Manufactur- 
ing Company, Moosup, Conn. He was formerly 
employed at Centreville, R. I. 


Frank H. Paige has been promoted t6 the posi- 
tion as superintendent of the Prospect Mills of the 
\merican Woolen Company at Lawrence, Mass. 
He is the son of Edward D. Paige, who is at the 
head of the wool dyeing department of the Ameri- 
can Woolen Company at Boston. 


Benjamin Foster, formerly overseer of weaving 
at the Stevens Mill at Fall River, Mass., and who 
recently accepted a position at Middletown, Conn., 
has returned to Fall River, Mass. 


C. B. Seale, instructor of the textile department 
of the Columbus Industrial School, Columbus, Ga.. 
has resigned his position at that institution and 


accepted the position of superintendent of the 
Hawkinsville Cotton Mills. Mr. Seale came to 
Columbus from Pennsylvania, where he has had 
wide experience in the textile training schools, 
and he goes to Hawkinsville*to take up his new 
duties well equipped for the position to which he 
has been called. O. B. Rogers succeeds Mr. 
Searle at the industrial school as textile instructor 


Alec Jennings, overseer of carding at the Grin- 
nell Mills, New Bedford, Mass., has resigned on 
account of ill health. 
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Abbott P. Smith, one of the promoters and 
directors of the Kilburn Mill, New Bedford, Mass., 
has resigned his position as director. 


Crawford P. Partlow, for the past four years 
second hand in the carding and spinning depart- 
ment of the J. D. Clark Company, Rochdale, 
Mass., has been promoted to the position as over- 
seer. Mr. Partlow is a bright young man and 
with the good training he has had, will make a 
valuable overseer. 


George T. Smith was elected vice president; 
George E. Long, treasurer; and Harry Dailey, di- 
rector and secretary of the Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Company at a meeting held May 31st. Action was 
also taken on the death of vice president and 
treasurer, John A. Walker. 


Joseph Saymour has accepted a position as 
overseer of dressing at the Riverside Mills, Provi- 
dence, R. I. He was formerly employed at the 
Coronet Worsted Company, Mapleville, R. I. 


Louis E. Hary, a brother of Jacob Hary, super- 
intendent and general. manager of the Montrose 
Woolen Company, Woonsocket, R. I., arrived in 
this country with his father, who is 83 years of age. 
Louis is to interest himself with his brother Jacob 
in the Montrose Mill. The elder Mr. Hary will 
spend the summer with his two sons and will re- 
turn to Europe in the fall. 


T. F. Hoy, superintendent of the Capital City 
Cotton Mills, Columbia, S. C., has resigned and 
accepted a position at Camden, S. C. S. M. 
Mims, superintendent of the Richland Mills, will 
succeed him. 


E. A. French has accepted the position as su- 
perintendent of the Natchez Cotton Mills, 
Natchez, Miss. 


Charles Heritage has accepted a position as su- 
perintendent of the Dexter Richards & Sons Com- 
pany, Sugar River Mills, Newport, N. H. Mr. 
Heritage has had a wide experience in the lead- 
ing mills as a successful superintendent, and will 
make a valuable man for this company. 


Charles Walcott has been elected treasurer of 
the Newmarket Manufacturing Company, New- 
market, N. H. He was formerly president of the 
China and Pembroke Mills, Suncook, N. H. 


William R. Bellew, superintendent of the Star 
Woolen Company Mills, Cohoes, N. Y., has re- 
signed. 


J. D. Price has accepted a position as overseer 
of dyeing at the Ashaway Woolen Company, Ash- 
away, R. I. Mr. Price held this same position for 
a number of years some time ago. 


Harrison Elmer Drew, formerly second hand in 
the weaving department at the Dwight Manufac- 
turing Company, Chicopee, Mass., has been pro- 
moted to the position of overseer of weaving in 
the No. 1 and 2 weave rooms, having accepted 
the position made vacant by Joseph Cookson, who 
has accepted a position at New Bedford, Mass. 


George H. Newry has accepted a position as 
overseer of dyeing for the Angus Park Manufac- 
turing Company, East Glastonburv, Conn. He 











was formerly employed at the Cowan Woolen 
Company, Lewiston, Me. 

A. Johnson, formerly with the Broad Brook 
Woolen Company, Broad Brook, Conn., has ac- 
cepted a position as overseer of finishing for the 
Nasonville Worsted Company, Nasonville, R. I. 


James F. Mahoney, second hand in the weaving 
department of the No. 1 mill of the Coronet Wor- 
sted Company, Mapleville, R. I., has resigned and 
accepted a position as bookkeeper for the Quincy 
Print Works at North Adams, Mass. 


Walter H. Eyers, overseer of finishing at the 
Merrimack Woolen Company’s mill at Lowell, 
Mass., has severed his connection with that com- 
pany. 


James Chisholm has severed his connection as 
superintendent of the Adams Woolen Company, 
Adams, Mass°, and has accepted a position at the 
Pontoosuc Woolen Company, Pittsfield, Mass. 


Joseph M. Dunham, 83 years of age, and who 
was superintendent of the Merrick Tread Com- 
pany’s mill at Holyoke, Mass., died at his home, 
106 Chestnut Street, in that city, May 28th. He 
had been 32 years employed by the above com- 
pany. 


A. T. Woodin, for 30 years master mechanic at 
the Mississippi Cotton & Woolen Mills, Wesson, 
Miss., has resigned on account of ill health 


J. V. McCombs has accepted a position with the 
Scotland Mill, Laurinburg, N. C., as overseer of 


spinning and assistant superintendent. He was 
formerly employed at the Fidelity Mill, Charlotte, 


De, 


W. D. McCombs has accepted a position at 
Hartville, S. C., as overseer of spinning, having 
resigned his position as overseer of spinning and 
assistant superintendent at the Scotland Mill, Lau- 
rinburg, N. C. 


J. Frank Broom has accepted a position as over 
seer of twisting, warping and spooling at the Fi- 
delity Mill, Charlotte, N. C. He was formerly 
employed at the Louise Mill, Charlotte, N. C 

J. A. Barlor has accepted a position as over- 
seer of weaving, slashing and webb-drawing at the 
Eufaula Cotton Mills, Eufaula, Ala. He was for- 
merly employed in a similar capacity at Eastman, 
Ga. 


C. E. Hall has accepted the position of overseer 
of spinning, spooling and warping at the Richland 
Cotton Mill, Columbia, S. C. He was formerly 
employed at Hartsville. 


J. W. Lindau has resigned his position as man- 
ager of the cloth finishing mills at Greensboro, 
N. C., after twelve years’ service. 

W. W. Shaw has accepted a position as super- 
intendent of the Grendel Mill, Greenwood, S. C. 
He was formerly superintendent of the Ninety- 
Six Cotton Mill, Ninety-Six, S. C. He is suc- 
ceeded at Ninety-Six by J. L. Davis, formerly of 


the Hermitage Mill, Camden, S. C 


William Fielden has accepted a position as over- 
seer of weaving at the Waxahachie Cotton Mills. 
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Waxahachie, Texas. He was formerly employed 
as overseer of weaving at Lynchburg, Va. 


George T. Andrews has resigned his position 
with the Central Mills, Griffin, Ga., where he was 
employed as overseer of carding and spinning, and 
will accept a position with the Lowell Machine 
Shops. He was formerly employed by this com- 
pany erecting machinery. His second hand, C. A. 
Huckaby, succeeds him in carding, and John M. 
Wilborn, overseer of weaving, will also take 
charge of spinning. 


J. E. Pressley has accepted a position as over- 
seer of carding at the Worioto Cotton Mill, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. He was formerly employed at Wades- 
boro, N. 8 


David Dawson died at 
a prolonged illness. 
ular and successful 
South 


Cartwright, Ala., after 
He was one of the most pop- 
cotton mill managers in the 


J. F. Van Nest, head of the sales department of 
the Garner & Company concern, died June 7th, 
aged 43 years. He had been connected with Gar- 
ner & Company for the past 27 years, and was 
obliged to give up business some time ago on ac- 
count of his health. He was well known and pop- 


ular with all the largest buyers throughout the 
country. Jt 


Manning, Emery, Jr., general manager of the 
Le Roy, N. Y., Cotton Mills, has brought the pro- 
duction of the mill up to an enviable position. This 
company has offices at Le Roy, N. Y., and at 
Boston, Mass. George O. Dexter, Hamilton, 
Ont., Canada, succeeds Mr. Emery as agent. John 
J. Brown, formerly of Housatonic, Mass., is super- 
intendent of the yarn mill, and Warren Barnett is 
in charge of the carding and dyeing department. 
The mills are equipped with an efficient corps of 
overseers. 


Charles Auell, who has been general manager of 
the Saugus Manufacturing Company, Saugus, 
Mass., has tendered his resignation. 


W. W. Gammash has accepted a position as 
overseer of, carding with the Gleason Woolen 
Mills, Gleasondale, Mass. He was formerly em- 
ployed at the Dexter, Richards & Sons mill at 
Newport, N. H. 


George Whittaker has severed his connection as 
overseer of finishing with the Montreal Woolen 
Mills, Montreal, Canada, and accepted a similar 
position with John Grieves Sons, Lacon, III. 


C. O. Rose, overseer of weaving at the Thomas 
Kay Woolen Company, Salem, Ore., has severed 
his connection with that company. 


David C. Stewart, Jr., has severed his connec- 
tion with the Seaconnet Mills, Fall River, Mass., 
and accepted the treasurership of the new Chad- 
wick Print Works. George Brooks has succeeded 
Mr. Stewart at the Seaconnet Mills. 


Robert Borner, employed as designer and over- 
seer of weaving for the Frostman & Hoffman 
Mills at Passaic, N. J., will sever his connection 
with that company on or about July rst. 


L. W. 


Powers, formerly superintendent of the 
Bristol 


Manufacturing Company, New Bedford, 
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Mass., has gone into partnership with W. W. 
Brooks, of New York, formerly connected with 
Rose, Woodward & Company, cotton brokers. 


They have opened a real estate office at Waltham, 
Mass. 


Herman Waterhouse has engaged Mr. Dolbel, 
who was employed for a number of years at the 
Riverside Mitls, Providence, R. I., as cashier and 
bookkeeper, and also bookkeeper at the Cranston 
Worsted Mill, Bristol, R. I., to take charge of 


their office which they are to open at Providence, 
R: &. 


John Bullard has accepted a position with the 
Reynolds Woolen Mills, Reynoldsville, Pa., as as- 
sistant superintendent. He will also look after 
the dyeing and finishing department. 


Mr. Ryan with the Tremont & Suffolk Mills, 
Lowell, Mass., for the past six years, has resigned 
his position as overseer of ring spinning, spooling 
and warping. He has accepted a position with the 
New England Cotton Yarn Company, Lowell, 
Mass. Mr. Ryan had 75,000 spindles in his charge. 


John E. Hess, superintendent of the Swift River 
Mills, and Miss Etta B. Gould were married at 
Enfield, Thursday morning by Rev. P. B. Stratton. 
Mr. & Mrs. Hess went on a short automobile trip. 


John Whitman has accepted a position as boss 
spinner in the Pontoosuc Mill, Pittsfield, Mass. 
He was formerly employed in a similar position at 
the Broadley Mill. 


William Baker, overseer at Centreville, R. I., 


has accepted a position at Aldrich Manufacturing 
Company, Moosup, Conn. 


William A. Carpenter, overseer of ring spinning 
at the Royal Mill, will also take charge of the 


ring spinning at the Valley Queen Mills, River 
Point, R. I. 


Cornelius Donohue, overseer of the weaving at 
the Royal Mill, will have charge of weaving at the 
Valley Queen Mills, River Point, R. I. 


Thomas Smith has accepted a position as over- 
seer of weaving for the La Porte Woolen Mills, 


La Porte, Ind. He was formerly employed at the 
C. A. Root Company mill, Uxbridge, Mass. 


John McCavitt, overseer of mule spinning at the 
Valley Queen Mills, has accepted a position at 
Centreville, R. I. George Davis, overseer of mule 
spinning at the Royal Mill, River Point, R. I., will 
have charge of mule spinning at the Valley Queen 
Mill, in connection with his present position. 


Edward Fryer, formerly second hand in the 
weave room at the Quidnick Mills, has accepted a 
position as overseer of weaving at Centreville, 


RB. f. 


F. O. Upton has accepted a position as boss 
carder for the Palmer Mills, Middletown, Conn. 


I. L. Sjostrom, who has been connected with 
the Lawrence Dye Works for a number of years, 
has succeeded S. H. Bailey, Jr., as treasurer of 
the Saugus Manufacturing Company, Saugus, 
Mass. He will also act as manager. 


James Broom has accepted the position as over- 


seer of spinning nights at the Elizabeth Cotton 
Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Charles L. Linderson has acecpted a position as 
master mechanic for the Warner Cotton Mills, 
Newburyport, Mass. 


Alfred Goodwin has accepted a position as su- 
perintendent of the worsted department for James 
Roy, Watervliet, N. Y. 


George Taylor has severed his connection as 
overseer of spinning with the Tilton Mills, Tilton, 
N. H. Leon Lock, formerly second hand at this 
mill, succeeds him. 


Thomas Goulding has accepted a position as 
overseer of the dyeing department at the Litch- 
field Mills, Clinton, Mass. 


C. W. Fisher has resigned his position as over- 
seer of dyeing for the Manetta Mills, Lando, S. 
C., and accepted a similar position with the Spring- 
stein Mills, Chester, S. C. 


Alec. Jennings has resigned his position as over- 
seer of carding at the Grinnell Mill, New Bedford, 
Mass., on account of ill health. He is succeeded 
by Alcide Tremblay, formerly second hand at this 
mill. 


James E. Allen has accepted the position as 
overseer of spinning at the Palmer Mills, Three 
Rivers, Mass. 


Alfred Wigglesworth has accepted a position as 
overseer of weaving at the Norwalk Mills Com- 
pany, Winnipauk, Conn. 


Robert S. Dodds has accepted a position as 
overseer of weaving at the Racine Woolen Mills, 
Peru, Ind. 


J. D. Beiers has accepted a position as over- 
seer of spinning and winding in the cotton depart- 
ment of the Atlanta Woolen Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 
He was formerly employed at the Vardry Mill, 
Greenville, S. C. 


John H. Anderson has accepted a position as 
overseer of carding for the Bibb Manufacturing 
Company, Macon, Ga. He was formerly with the 
Mobile Cotton Mills, Mobile, Ala. 


James Adams has been appointed superinten- 
dent of the Arcade Mills, Rock Hill, S. C., suc- 
ceeding G. B. Buchanan, who has resigned to ac- 
cept a similar position with the Darlington Manu- 
facturing Company, Darlington Court House, S. 
C. Mr. Adams was formerly connected with the 
Manchester Mills of Rock Hill. 


G. S. Jones has accepted a position as overseer 
of carding for the Orangeburg Manufacturing 
Company, Orangeburg. S C. He was formerly 
second hand at the Capital City Mills Columbia, 
S. C. J. M. Boykin is his second hand, and H. R. 
Bolton card grinder. 


W. S. Bennett has accepted the position as over- 
seer of carding at the Altamahaw Mills, Elon Col- 
lege, N. C. He was formerly employed at the 
Ossipee Mills of this city. 


A. L. Burt has accepted the position as over- 
seer of weaving, slashing and warping at the 
Lafayette Cotton Mills, Lafayette,-Ga. He was 
formerly employed at Cartersville, Ga. 


Frank Hamilton has accepted the position as 
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superintendent of the Watts Mill, Laurens, S. C. 
He was formerly superintendent of the Darlington 
Cotton Mills, Darlington, S. C. 


Luther W. Ward has accepted a position as 
travelling erector for the Barber-Colman. Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass. He was formerly employed 
at the Barker Cotton Mills, Mobile, Ala. 


S. F. Brown has accepted a position as over- 
seer of spinning, spooling and warping in the No. 
1 Mill of the Fulton Bag and Cotton Mills, At- 
lanta, Ga. He was formerly employed at the 
Abingdon Mills, Huntsville, Ala. 


Edward J. Blake, Hinsdale, Mass., has accepted 


a position as overseer at the Hudson Blanket 
Mills, Hudson, Mass. 


A. H. Webbendorfer, overseer of weaving at the 
Chace Manufacturing Company Mills at Water- 
ville, Me., has tendered his resignation and ac- 
cepted a position at Rockville, Conn. 


Ambrose Hindle, overseer of dyeing at the 
Hamilton Print Works, after 29 years service, has 
severed his connection with that company. 


Charles Weeks has accepted a position as over- 
seer of carding at the Hinsdale Woolen Mills, 
Hinsdale, N. H. He was formerly employed at 
the Faulkner Mills. Stafford Springs, Conn. 


J. S. Clancy has accepted a position as over- 
seer of finishing at the Oella Mills, Oella, Md. 
He was formerly employed at the Angus Park 
Manufacturing Company, East Glastonbury, Conn. 


Walter H. Eyers has accepted a position as 
overseer of finishing at the Cheshire Mills, Harris- 
ville, N. H. He was formerly employed at the 
Merrimack Woolen Manufacturing Company, 
Lowell, Mass. 


W. B. Hathaway has accepted a position as 
superintendent of the Montreal Cotton Company, 
Valleyfield, Que., Canada. He was formerly em- 
ployed at Taunton, Mass. 


Nelson H. Marsden has accepted a position as 
overseer of ring spinning for the Montreal Cotton 
Company, Valleyfield, Que., Canada. He was 
formerly employed at Groveville, N. J. 


A. B. Peterson has accepted a position as over- 
seer of spinning for the Gaffney Manufacturing 
Company, Gaffney, S. C. He was formerly em- 
ployed at the Apalache Mills, Arlington, S. C. 


William Amory, for a number of years treasurer 
of the Langdon Mills, which were consolidated 
with the Amoskeag Company of Manchester, N. 
H., died at his summer home at Dublin, N. H. 


John T. Owens, overseer of carding at the No. 2 
Mill of the New York Mills, has resigned. 


H. F. Butler has accepted a position as overseer 
of finishing at the Angus Park Manufacturing 
Company, East Glastonbury, Conn. He was for- 
merly employed at Wakefield Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Wakefield, R. I. 


Edward Callahan has accepted a position as su- 
perintendent of the No. 3 Harmony Mills Com- 
pany, Cohoes, N. Y. He was formerly employed 
at New York Mills, N. Y. 
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J. S. Faulkenbury of Rock Hill, S. C., has ac- 
epted the position as overseer of dyeing for the 


Manetta Mills, Lando, S. C. 


W.E Myers has accepted a position as overseer 
of weaving with the Isaqueena Mill, Central, S. C. 
He was formerly empleyed as second hand at the 
Seneca Cotton Mills, Seneca, S. C. 


s M. Harper has accepted a position as 
with the Gibson Mill, Con- 
He was formerly employed at the 


land Park Mills, No. 3, Charlotte N. ¢ 


weaving 


\. Scott is now secretary and superintendent 
Acworth Manufacturing Company, Acworth, 
He was formerly superintendent of the Pauld- 


‘ompany Mil! at Dallas, 


B. Gunn has 
. } 


Ga. 


accepted a position as superin- 
Pepperton Cotton Mills, Jackson, 
1 r of weaving at this mill 
iTs He succeeds F. S. Allen, 


yverseer ot 


y has accepted a position as overseer 
ng at the Wampum Mills, Lincolnton, N. 
was formerly employed at the Piedmont 
that place. 


Riley has accepted a position as carder 
nner for the Acworth Manufacturing Com- 
-~worth, Ga. He was formerly employed 


has accepted a position as 
pooling and twisting at Covington 
formerly employed at the Wilson 
Wilson, N. C 


overseer 


yseman has accepted a position as super- 
[ Mills, Burlington, 
intendent of the Ma- 


the Glenn-Raven 
super 


is formerly 


Lando, S. c 


H. Arthur has accepted a position with one 
» Chester, S. C., mills, having resigned his po- 
as master mechanic for the Winder Cotton 
Winder, Ga. 

r Mi né vham has accepted a position as su- 
S. C. He formerly 


irding and spinning at the Monroe 
ynroe, N. Cc 


iccepted a position as 
Pell City, Ala. He formerly 
sition at Milstead, Ga. 


ndent at Blacksburg, 


larze ol 


Mill 


over 


‘illiams, formerly overseer of spinning at 
Mill, Charlotte, N. C., is now over- 
ing, twisting and warping at that mill 


1 


ll McClure has accepted a position as over 
spinning at the Fidelity Mill, Charlotte, N. 


He was formerly employed at the Magnolia 
same city 
x. Davis has accepted a position as overseer 
veaving at the Columbus Manufacturing Com- 
Columbus, Ga. He was formerly employed 
Ala 


at Tallassee 
T. Radford has accepted the position as su- 

of the Meridian Mills, Meridian, 

resigned his position as superintend- 

Stonewall Cotton Mills, Stonewall, 
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W. J. Hord has resigned his position as over- 
seer of the cloth room of the Columbus Manufac- 
turing Company, Columbus, Ga. Wm. Holly of 
the same mill succeeds him. 


W. T. Castleberry has accepted the position as 
overseer of spinning at Liberty, S. C., succeeding 
John A. Morris. He was formerly employed at 
Spartanburg, S. C., with the Arkwright Mills of 
that place. 


Thomas Byron has resigned his position as over- 
seer of carding for the Atlas Linen Company, 
Meredith, N. H. Wm. D. Cobbett, second hand 
in the card rocm at that mill, has also resigned. 


H. B. Miller has accepted a position as over 
seer of carding for the Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, 
No. 2, Atlanta, Ga. He was formerly employed at 
the Warren Manufacturing Company, Warren- 
ville, S. C. His second hand, Mr. Crolley, is also 
from the Warren Manufacturing Company. 


J. M. Foster is now boss 
coln Mills, Evansville, Ind 
ployed in the same capacity with the Maginnis 
Mill, New Orleans, La., and also with the Lanett 
Mills, West Point. Ga. 


Christopher P. Brooks of 
has been appointed a member of the State Com 
mittee for Massachusetts of the National Society 
for the Promotion of Industrial Education 


weaver with the Lin- 
He was formerly em- 


New Bedford, Mass., 


Robert Bothwell, who resigned a position with 
the Worcester Woolen Mills Company some tim: 
ago to accept one at 31st and Reid Sts., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., has returned to the Worcester Woolen 
Mills Company, and accepted the position of as 
sistant superintendent 


C. W. Rowe has accepted the position as over- 
f at the Pepperton Mills, Jackson, 
rmerly second hand at this mill 


seer Tt weavil 
Ga. He was f 
Louis Zanger has accepted a position as over 


finishing for the Hanover Woolen Manu- 
facturing Company, Hanover, III. 


seer of 


Louis Schreier, overseer of weaving for the pist 
13 vears at the y Mill of the Hockanum 
Company, Rockville, Conn. has severed his con- 
nection with that company. 


Saxony 


Mose Ayett has accepted a position as overseer 
of carding for the Terry Manufacturing Company, 
Waterville, Me. He was formerly employed as 
second hand of the card room at Penacook, N. H 


John T. Eyers has accepted a position in charge 
of the wet finishing at the Somerville Manufactur- 
ing Company, Somerville, Conn. He was for- 
merly employed at the Granite Woolen Company, 
West Swanzey, N. H. 


Frank Handey has accepted a position as over 
seer of weaving for the Hawthorne Mills, Glen- 
ville, Conn. 


Daniel Fox has accepted a position as overseer 
of weaving for the No. 1 Mill of the American 
Woolen Company, Winooski, Vt. 


Fred Leinhos has accepted a position as boss 
spinner at the Minterburn Mill, Rockville. Conn 
He was formerly employed with the Springville 
Marufacturing Company of that city 
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Arthur L. Emery has accepted a position as 
overseer of spisning and warping in a large mill at 
Burlington, Vt. 


John McGill, who has held the position as over- 
seer of finishing for the Talbot Mills, North Bill- 
erica, Mass., for the past three years, has accepted 
a position at the Madison Woolen Mills, Madison, 


Me. 


Robert Duxbury has accepted a position with 
the Cooper Wells Company, St. Joseph, Mich., as 
overseer of spinning. 


W. E. Patten, of the firm of Patten Manufactur- 
ing Company, Sherbrook, Canada, has been ap- 
pointed general manager of this company. He is 
a son of the late Andrew Patten, founder of the 
Patten Woolen Mills. 


F. C. Bigelow has accepted a position as master 
mechanic for the ‘Byfield Woolen Company, By- 
field, Mass. He was formerly employed at the 
Warner Cotton Mills, Newburyport, Mass. 


William Bice, employed at the No. 3 Harmony 
Mills, Cohoes, N. Y., has been appointed super- 
intendent of the Harmony Strong Mill. 


Daniel P. Connor has accepted a position as 
overseer of finishing nights for H. T. Murdock & 
Company, Proctorsville, Vt. 


John Whitman has accepted a position as over- 
seer of spinning at the Pontoosuc Woolen Manu- 
facturing Company, Pittsfield, Mass. He was for- 
merly employed at North Adams, Mass. 


Frank A. Say has been promoted to the posi- 
tion as overseer of weaving at the Saxony Mills, 
to nll the vacancy made by the retirement of Louis 
Schreier. Mr. Say was formerly second hand at 
the Hockanum Mills. 


William Wyman, assistant overseer of spinning 
at the Palmer Mills, Three Rivers, Mass., has re- 
sizned and returned to his home in Manchester, 
N. H. 


George A. Meyers has severed his connection 
with the National Silk Company, Paterson, N. J., 
and accepted a position with Cardinal & Becker of 
the same city. 


W. F. Ambach, overseer of finishing at the 
Shackamaxon Worsted Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa., has severed his connection with that com- 
pany. 


William Collier, who has held the position as 
wet finisher for the Merrimack Woolen Company, 
Dracut, Mass., has been promoted to the position 
in full charge of the finishing department. 


J. A. Ring, who has held a position as finisher 
at ithe Suttons Mills, North Andover, Mass., has 
eccepted a position at Philadelphia, Pa. 


Isaac Mason has accepted a position as overseer 
of the wool sorting department for the Stafford 
Worsted Company, Staftord Springs, Conn. 


Harry Whelan, who has held the position as 
Overseer of weaving and designing for the Ash- 
away Woolen Company, Ashaway, R. I., for a 
numiber of years, has severed his connection with 
thar company. 








Thomas Keefe has resigned his position as boss 
dyer for the Pioneer Mills, Pittsfield, Me. 


M. W. Marsh has accepted a position as over- 
seer of spinning for Joseph Simpson & Sons Com- 
pany, Toronto, Canada. He was formerly em- 
ployed at Evaiisville, Ind. 


Frank Plunkett has accepted a position as over- 
seer of carding for the Charles M. Davis Com- 
pany, Northfield, Vt. He was formerly employed 
at Lowell, Mass. 


George A. Hovey has resigred his position at 
the Summit Thread Company’s plant at East 
Hampton, Conn., where he has been engaged for 
the past four years. 


) 


Sidney A. Little has taken the position as sec- 
ond hand at the Saxony Mills, Rockville, Conn., 
made vacant by Mr. Say. 


eG 


DEATHS. 





William Andrews, 150 Sayles Avenue, Provi- 
dence, R. I., died at his home in that city. He 
had been ill for about two years, and ten days 
ago received a paralytic shock. He came to 
America in 1849, and was engaged in the woolen 
business for some time. He removed to Ludlow, 
Vt., but later returned to Pawtucket and became 
an overseer in the Starkweather Mills. 


James C. Blades died at his home, 72 Milton St., 
Lawrence, Mass., May 31st. It is claimed that he 
started the first Jacquard loom that was put in 
operation at Lowell. Also held several positions 
in the leading mills in Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island. 


Robert Berryman, a well known wool dealer of 
Boston, Mass., died at his home on Friday, June 
7th. He was born in England in 1847, and after- 
wards lived in Hamilton, Canada. He had been 
in the wool business about ten years in Boston 
All the local wool houses were closed on Mon- 
day, June 1oth, during the time of the funeral ser- 
vices. 


James Harrison, who has been engaged in the 
manufacture of woolen goods for a number of 
years in Newburgh, N. Y., died in that city Thurs- 
day evening, June 13th, having been in poor health 
for some time. He was stricken with paralysis 
three months ago. He was born in England 7o 
years ago. His second wife and three children 
survive him. 


John Dawson, a prominent Kensington textile 
manufacturer, and senior member of the firm of J. 
& E. Dawson, Kensington Avenue and Hunting- 
ton Street, Philadelphia, Pa., died Monday, June 
roth. He was born in Yorkshire, England, 63 
years ago, coming to this country with his brother, 
Edward Dawson. 


Elias A. Tuttle. head of the Fall River cloth and 
cotton firm of Tuttle, Hurley & Company, died at 
St. Luke’s Hospital on Wednesday, June 19th. He 
was a member of the New York Cotton Exchange 
for 26 years. He was born at Olean, N. Y., 64 
years ago. He resided at Fall River, Mass., nearly 
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40 vears, and was highly respected 
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TEXTILE WORLD RECORD 


New Publications. 


fAny work noticed under this head can be obtained 
through the office of this journal 


Dockham’s Textile Manufacture and Dry Goods 
Trade. 

The 1907 edition of this well-known work has 
been issued in its usual attractive form and con- 
tains the features and classifications of previous 
years. The books contain a directory of the tex- 
tile manufacturers in the United States, Canada 
and Mexico, cotton, wool, and yarn dealers, com- 
mission merchants, dry goods dealers, etc.; also 
1 mortuary department giving sketches of prom- 
inent men who died during 1905 and 1906. It is 
published by C. A. Dockham & Company, 6 
Beacon Street, Boston. Price $6.00. 


Writing for the Press; fifth edition; by Robert 
Luce; 302 pages, 5 by 7 1/2; Clipping Bureau 
Press, Boston. Price $1.00. 

This manual will prove very useful not only to 
editors and regular newspaper writers, but also to 
the business man as a guide in his correspond- 
ence and in preparing material intended for publi- 
cation. If “Writing for the Press” were generally 
distributed and used among writers and business 
men it would exert a great influence in improving 
and unifying the general style of business and 
newspaper language. 


Practical Methods of Inorganic Chemistry; by F. 
Mollwo Perkin, Ph. D.; 155 pages, 4 1/2 by 
7; Archibald Constable & Co., London, Eng- 
land. Price $1.00. 

This book has been prepared to supply the need 
of a text-book on methods of preparation in inor- 
ganic chemistry. It is divided into the following 
chapters: General Preparations and Methods; 
Salts; Halogens and Halogen Compounds; Me- 
tallic Oxides; Acids; Preparation of Metals and 
Metalloids; Special Preparations. The author has 
made all the experiments referred to in his labora- 
tory and the methods described are those that he 
has found to give most satisfactory results. 


Historical Memoir of the West or Brooklyn Side, 
Danielson, Conn.; Printed by H. V. Arnold, 
Larimore, N. D., for private distribution. 

This historical sketch will prove interesting to 
the large number who by birth or adoption have 
been residents of Danielson, or of its vicinity. It 
contains many allusions to the development of the 
textile industry and is written in a very pleasing 
style. 


Textile Directory of Austria-Hungary, 1906-7; 555 
pages, 5 1/2 by 8 1/2; Oesterreich’s Wollen und 
Leinen Industrie, Reichenberg, Bohemia, Aus- 
tria. Price $4.00. 

The present edition bring this directory to date 
to include all the textile mills of Austria-Mungary. 
The different firms are grouped under the respec- 
tive towns and cities, the names of the places being 
set in heavy-faced type and arranged alphabetically. 
In the general index the names of the firms are ar- 
ranged alphabetically and classified according to 
the different branches of the industry. The text is 
in German. 
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Artificial Silk (Die kuenstliche Seide), by Dr. Karl 
Suvern; 247 pages, 5 1/2 by 9; Julius Springer, 
Berlin, Germany. Price $3.50. 

The new addition of this work will be welcomed 
by the textile trade owing to the extensive devel- 
opment in the artificial silk industry during the 
last six and a half years since the appearance of the 
first edition. The work has been enlarged to in- 
clude new material. The first section on the pro- 
duction of artificial silk contains a description of 
all important processes and patented improvements 
in the production of artificial silk known at the 
present time. It is classified according to the var- 
ious processes of producing artificial silk and 
there is also a chapter on artificial silk as a substi- 
tute for horsehair. 

The second section is devoted to the properties 
of artificial silk, including its specific gravity, hy- 
groscopicity, elasticity, strength, size of filaments, 
inflammability, effect of reagents, appearance 
under the microscope, and dyeing. The third sec- 
tion on the use of artificial silk gives an account 
of the various purposes for which this compara- 
tively new product is used. In the appendix are 
a number of samples of artificial silk, including the 
filament and braided fabrics. The text is in 
German. 


Post’s Chemical-Technical Analysis (Post’s Chem- 
isch-Technische Analyse); by Prof. Dr. Bern- 
hard Neumann; 179 pages, 5 1/2 by 9; Friedr. 
Vieweg & Son, Braunschweig, Germany. 
Price $2.00. 

This is a practical handbook of technical analy- 
sis for the use of manufacturers. The present is 
the third edition, which has been enlarged to keep 
the work up to date. It is divided into the follow- 
ing chapters: 1. Water and Waste Water, Py- 
rometry and Gas for Heating and Power; 2. Gas 
for Lighting, Calcium Carbide, Acetylene, Mineral 
Oil, Paraffine, Etc.; 3. Iron, Metal and Metal Salts; 
4. Inorganic Acids, Alkalies, Saltpetre, Clay. 

The work is freely illustrated and the text is in 
German. ‘ 

ee 


Business Literature. 


Centrifugal and Turbine Pumps; D’Olier Engin- 
eering Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
An illustrated pamphlet describing the various 
types of turbine pumps manufactured by this com- 
pany. 


Forbes Sterilizers; Forbes Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

An illustrated pamphlet calling attention to the 
value of the Forbes system of sterilizing water 
for drinking purposes. Descriptions and prices of 
the different types of sterilizers are given. 


Economy in Lubrication. William A. Mayes, 617 
Church St., Reading, Pa., has issued a booklet 
comparing results in lubrication by grease and 
oil. He states that to those of our readers inter- 
ested in the subject copy may be had for the ask- 
ing. 
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Buffalo Blacksmith Tools: Buffalo Forge Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

An &-page folder giving detailed information 
regarding the portable forges, geared hand blow- 
ers, armor plate punches and shears and ball bear- 
ing drills, manufactured by this concern. They 
call special attention to their No. 200 hand blower 
which is so constructed that it can be knocked 
down and packed in three minutes and set up 
again in the same length of time, also to their No. 
660 down draft forge which is practically all of 
cast iron and they state will last a lifetime. 


Intercommunicating and Special Systems and Con- 
struction of Country Telephone Lines; Ameri- 
can Electric Telephone Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Bulletin No. 13 and No. 22, giving detailed in- 
formation, accompanied by many illustrations of 
hotel and private branch exchange systems, appa- 
ratus for street railways and police and fire alarm 
service. The development of rural telephony is 
described and directions for the construction of 
rural telephone lines are given, with much other 
information of value to those having anything to 
do with telephones. 


The Engine Stop; Locke Regulator Co., Salem, 
Mass. 

A thirty-two page booklet containing many ex- 
cellent illustrations of the Locke engine stop, 
valves and throttles and much valuable information 
concerning their speed limit system. Also several 
illustrations of engines in different power plants 
that are equipped with the Locke system. 


On Drying Brick and Tile; The Green Fuel Econ- 
omizer Co., Matteawan, N. Y. 

A pamphlet treating of artificial drying in gen- 
eral and then taking up the different ways in which 
brick and tile and other ceramic products can be 
dried by the use of heat from live or exhaust 
steam or from the kilns that are cooling off. 


Whitewashing and Painting; Goulds Mfg. Co., 
Seneca Falls, N. Y. 

A booklet calling attention to the Goulds appa- 
ratus for applying whitewash and cold water paint. 
The use of these appliances is rapidly displacing 
the old method with a brush as a great economy 
not only in labor, but also in material is affected. 


Hand and Power Air Pumps; Goulds Mfg. Co., 
Seneca Falls, N. Y. 

A booklet in which are illustrated and described 
various types of the hand and power air pumps 
for pressure and vacuum which are in extensive 
use for sprinkler systems, gas engine starters, com- 
pression tanks and for automobile tires. 


Buffalo Electric Disk Wheels; Buffalo Forge Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
A folder illustrating various types of the disk 
wheels built by the Buffalo Forge Co., with a table 
of sizes and list prices. 





The Palmer Mills, Three Rivers, Mass., are in- 
stalling a cotton conveying system which com- 
prises four Sturtevant special cotton exhausters, 
and an extensive system of galvanized iron pipe. 


INDUSTRIAL NOTES 


Lowell Textile School. 





On June 6 the Lowell Textile School awarded 
diplomas to 14 students and certificates to 5. 
Following are the names of the graduates: 

Cotton Manufacturing: Jas. G. Coman. 

Wool Manufacturing: Henry B. Arundale, 
Spencer H. Haskell, Harold W. Hildreth, Earl C. 
Merriman, Francis E. Storer, Eugene C. Wood- 
cock. 

Designing: Stewart Mackay. 

Chemistry and Dyeing: Albert W. Craig, Ches- 
ter J. Farmer, George W. Hathorn, Charles W. H. 
Hoyt, Daniel P. Knowland, Charles A. Raymond. 


—_——--4 


The New Bedford Textile Schoo). 





At the graduation exercises of the New Bed- 
ford Textile School. held May 31, diplomas were 
given to 19 day and evening pupils; 123 evening 
pupils received certificates. Following are the 
names of the graduates who received diplomas: 

General Cotton Manufacturing: Lloyd S. De- 
lano, William A. Lee, Li Kung, Lo Tingyu, An- 
drew W. Macy, Tsang Yiu Sun, Frederick J. Vera, 
Wong Ka Luen. : 

Chemistry and Dyeing: John H. Grady, John 
A. MacKenzie. 

Cotton Carding and Spinning: Samuel E. Jack- 
son. 

Designing: Frank Picruccini, Jr., George Wor- 
den. 

Seamless Hosiery Knitting: Harold J. Walters. 

Latch Needle Underwear Knitting: Ellis H. 
Thayer. 

Cotton Carding and Spinning: Philip C. 
Holmes. 

Designing: William Acomb, J. Adelard La- 
Chapelle, Victor O. B. Slater. 


The Philadephia Textile School. 


Thirteen students were graduated from the Phil- 
adelphia Textile School at the exercises on June 
6, as follows: 

Regular Textile Course: Joel R. Baker, Fred 
S. Brewster, Joseph Gegauff, Jr., Caryl A. Gram- 
mer, Walter F. Klemer, George W. Ott, Samuel 
P. Ruff, Jr.. George N. Sidman, Edward T. Swit- 
zer, John P. J. Wood. 

Chemistry, Dyeing and Printing: Irving A 
Firth, James E. Graham, John C. Tebbetts, Jr. 

Sixty-four students of the day and evening 
classes also received certificates. 

Prizes were awarded as follows: 

Associate Committee of Women’s prize, $10, for 
best executed work in jacquard design, third year, 
awarded to Caryl A. Grammer. 

The Miss Clyde prize, $10, for best executed 
work in jacquard design, second year, awarded to 
Karl R. Paul. 

Mrs. Joseph F. Sinnott prize, $10, for best exe- 
cuted work in jacquard design, special classes, 
awarded to Charles H. W. Mactague. 

The Mrs. Thomas Roberts prize, $10, for gen- 
eral excellence in color-harmony and design, sec- 
ond year, awarded to George W. Fiss, Jr. 
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The Elizabeth C. Roberts prize, $10, for the best 
work in color-harmony and design, first year, 
warded to Donald E. Battey. 

The Textile World Record gold medal, for gen- 
eral excellence and thesis, chemistry, dyeing and 
printing course, awarded to John C, Tebbetts, Jr. 

The National Association of Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ medal, for general excellence, regular 
course, third vear, awarded to Joel R. Baker. 

The Simon Friedberger prize, $10, for second in 
general excellence, third year, regular 
awarded to Edward T. Switzer. 

Prize—Chemical balance, for best thesis in chem- 
istry, second year, awarded to Samuel M. Jones. 

Ab. Kirschbaum, & Co. scholarship, for highest 
rating in first year, regular course, awarded to 
Daniel W. Strayer. 

Prize scholarships for the school year 1907-1908, 
awarded to Matt G. Thomas, Hallett J. Foster, 
Maurice F. Benner (Evening Class), Harry Hodg- 
son (Evening Class). 


class, 
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The Textile School at Fall River. 


At the Bradford Durfee Textile School, in Fall 
River, the graduation exercises were held on June 
3. Diplomas were given to three students, all in 
the cotton manufacturing course: Fred J. Cog- 
geshall, John G. McElvie and John B. Quinn. 
Certificates were also given to 77 day and even- 
ing students 

a 


Textile Graduates of the International Cor- 
respondence School. 


During May and June the following students 
were graduated from the textile department of the 
International Correspondence School, of which C. 
P. Brooks is principal: 

Complete Cotton Course: 
born, Evansville, Ind. 

Cotton Carding and Spinning: William L. Gif- 
ford, New Bedford, Mass.; Wm. Hardman, Hamil- 
ton, Ontario; T. J. Hobson, Lynchburg, Va.; 
Howard Adams, Mass.; Joseph E. 


Alexander W. Os- 


Meacham, 
Perry, New Bedford, Mass.; Alfred J. Platt, Lew- 
iston, Me.: T. R. Plunkett, Adams, Mass.; K. F. 
McCollum, New Bedford, Mass. 

Textile Designing: Elwyn H. Durgin, South- 
bridge, Mass.; Peter J. Foley, South Easton, Pa.; 
Charles T. Rehm, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Cotton Designing: George A. Eastwood, Holy- 
oke, Mass. 

Woolen and Worsted 
Powers, Hinsdale, N. 
Mass. 

Woolen Carding and Spinning: 
Stottville. N. Y.; William L. 
Mass. 


Designing: 
H.: J. H. Voee, 


John T. 
Be ston, 


Samuel Scott, 
Wall, Graniteville, 


_——— 

“he Arlington Mills, Lawrence, Mass., are in- 
stalling special ventilating apparatus furnished by 
the B. F. Sturtevant Company of Boston for dry 
cans and tenters, for crab room and dyehouse 
and for seasoning rooms, the entire outfit con- 
sisting of eight large steel plate fans of special 
construction. A heater is used in connection with 
the apparatus for the seasoning rooms. 


TEXTILE WORLD RECORD 


Help Wanted. 


A number. of operatives can find employment in 
the Cocheco Woolen Mills at East Rochester, N. 
H., as card strippers, picker tenders, dye-house 
hands, finishing room, wool shop, etc. East Roch- 
ester is a pleasant place and living is cheap. Fam- 
ily help is preferred. 

———__—_—_2 


The Textile Exhibit at Fall River. 


An interesting feature of the carnival week at 
Fall River was an exhibition at the Bradford Dur- 
fee Textile School. It was visited by a large 
number of people who showed great interest in 
the various exhibits, among which we note the 
following: 

Fall River Bleachery, mercerized goods, India 
linons, sheetings, shirting, and percales. 

Algonquin Printing Co., a fine collection of 
plaids, checks, fancy and staple shirtings and 
denims. 

Stevens Mfg. Co., quilts, damask, towels and 
linens. 

King Philip Mills, Persian lawns, dimities and 
organdies, plain and fancy madras, India linons, 
jacquard and silk muslins. 

Marshall Bros., furs and men’s 
hats in every variety and shape. 

Wampanoag and Pocasset Mills, cotton goods 
in white and grey, dimities and finished goods. 

Crystal Springs Bleachery, cotton dloth and 
print goods. : 

Maplewood Mills, jewelers’ cotton and absorbent 
cotton. 

Textile Tube Co, tubes in all shapes and sizes. 

Barnaby Co., Highland brilliants and shirtings, 
tartan and majestic plaids. 

American Printing Co., plaids, checks and shirt- 
ings and mercerized finished goods. 

The students of the textile school exhibited 
both dobby weaves and jacquard work, including 
plaids, towelings, etc, One exhibit showed the 
various processes of manufacture from the raw 
stock to the finished goods. 


and women’s 
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From the Mule Gate to the Stage. 


Mr. Thomas McDermott, who up to Wednesday 
last was employed as a piecer at the Tay Spinning 
Company, Higginshaw, near Oldham, has accepted 
an engagement with a combination troupe touring 
the United States and Canada. He sails on Fri- 
day for Quebec to join the party, and from there 
will travel to New York, where he will make his 
debut on the stage as the World’s Youngest Hand- 
cuff King and Manacle Expert.—The Cotton Fac- 
tory Times. 

_—— 


Special Dixon Crucible Meeting. 
At a 


meeting of 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, held May 31, to 
take action on the death of vice president and 


special the directors of the 


treasurer John A. Walker, Geo. T. Smith was 
elected vice president, Geo. F. Long, treasurer, 
and Harry Dailey, director and secretary. 





The Foster Superheater. 


The Stone & Webster Engineering Corporation 
have recently placed contracts for new equipment 
for the Pawtucket Electric Co., including four 520 
h. p. B. & W. boilers equipped with Foster super- 
heaters for 150 degrees superheat. This boiler 
room equipment is practically a duplicate of that 
recently ordered by the Texas Traction Company, 
of which the Fred A. Jones Company of Houston 
are consulting engineers, for operating the Curtis 
turbines in the new power station at McKinney, 
Texas. 

The Virginia Passenger & Power Company of 
Richmond have also recently placed orders for 
Allis-Chalmers turbines and B. & W. boilers 
equipped with Foster superheaters for 175 de- 
grees. 

i 


Finishing Compounds. 





The Arabol Mfg. Co., 100 William Street, New 
York, solicit inquiries from textile manufacturers 
who may have any difficulty with sizing and finish- 
ing or who may desire some improvement in this 
respect. Scientific specialization, long and ex- 
tended experience, modern facilities in factory and 
laboratory cnable them to meet the varied con- 
ditions arising in mill work. They are continually 
adding to the staples that have become so popular 


with the textile trades. 
ey 


Stephenson Bar Belt Dressing. 





The wide publicity which has been given to 
Stephenson Bar Belt Dressing, and the success 
which it has attained, has led to imitation by other 
parties, who are asserting that theirs is the orig- 
inal and offering an article put up so as to resem- 
ble very closely the package of the Stephenson Bar 
Belt Dressing, which is made by the Stephenson 
Mig. Co. of Albany, N. Y. 

The manufacturer of any good thing expects 
imitators, and a man with business experience ex- 
pects that his goods may be run down by his com- 
petitors, who offer their own as just as good or 
better, or costing less. Although this sort of talk 
is usually poor policy, it is the way in which some 
people play the business game, but when compe- 
tition goes so far as to imitate and assert that 
their goods are the real thing, it becomes unfair 
competition. 

The Stephenson Mfg. Co. propose to assert 
their rights in the courts, and are confident that 
public opinion will sustain them in their fight 
against this unscrupulous imitation. They ask the 
trade to bear in mind that they are the only mak- 
ers of Stephenson Bar Belt Dressing, and to see 
to it that each stick bears their registered trade 
mark, the “man with the cog wheel face.” 

eS 

Six large engine-driven fans and three heaters 
with a complete system of galvanized steel pipe 
are being installed by the B. F. Sturtevant Com- 
pany of Boston in the new dyehouse for the Wash- 
ington Mills, Lawrence, Mass. This apparatus not 
only serves for heating the dyehouse, but also for 
keeping the rooms entirely clear from steam. 
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Wool Shoddies. 


The East Brady Woolen Co., of East Brady, 
Pa., manufacture a good line of wool shoddies for 
the trade. They are always glad to send sam- 
ples and prices on application. Correspondence is 
solicitated. 

————— << 


Cell Drier Company Will Handle the Reeves 
Transmission in New England. 





The Reeves Pulley Company of Columbus, Ind., 
have made arrangements with the Cell Drier Ma- 
chine Company of Boston and Taunton, by which 
the latter Company will have the exclusive sales 
agency throughout New England territory for the 
“Reeves” variable speed transmission. The object 
of the arrangement is better service to the New 
England trade. 

The rapidly growing business of the Reeves 
Pulley Company among New England mills made 
necessary some arrangement by which the trade 
would be in closer touch with them than would 
be possible in dealing with the home office in 
Columbus. That their connection with the Cell 
Drier Machine Company will be satisfactory to 
them and a guarantee of stability and thorough 
attention to the trade there is no doubt. 

The Cell Drier Machine Company needs no in- 
troduction. It is managed by Stone & Webster, 
with offices at the plant in Taunton and at 8&4 
State Street, Boston. All inquiries and orders for 
the “Reeves” transmissions should be made direct 
to them and invoices will be rendered by them. 
Elliott F. Aldrich, who has been connected with 
the Reeves Pulley Company, will be actively inter- 
ested in the transmission department of the Cell 
Drier Machine Company. 


GD 


The Cohoes Dyeing Co. 





The Cohoes Dyeing Company, of Cohoes, N. 
Y., make a specialty of dyeing and bleaching in 
any quantity for the knit goods trade. They are 
equipped to do roll and garment dyeing, giving 
fast colors on both wool and cotton. Raw cotton, 
wool, wool and cotton yarns, and piece goods of 
every description are also handled, with facilities 
for dyeing sulphur black on raw cotton stock. 
The Cohoes Dyeing Company will be glad to hear 
from parties desiring dyeing or bleaching on ma- 
terial in any form. 

Ce a 


Personal. 


We are informed that Isaac B. Markey has re- 
cently been elected a vice president of the Eureka 
Fire Hose Company, 13 Barclay Street, New York 
City, the largest manufacturers of fire hose in the 
United States. 

Mr. Markey has been prominently identified with 
the Eureka Fire Hose Company for many years 
and is well equipped in every way to assume the 
increased responsibilities that will come to him 
in his new work. 
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TEXTILE WORLD RECORD 


Mechanical Draft. 


Several mechanical draft plants of extraordinary 
size are described in a booklet recently published 
by the Green Fuel Economizer Company, of Mat- 
teawan, N. Y. A pair of fans supplied to the East 
St. Louis & Suburban Railway are said to be the 
largest ever built with overhung wheels, the 
wheels measuring tg ft., 6 in., in diameter, by 7 
ft. wide at the tips of the blades and being driven 
by Corliss engines. Photographs are shown of 
nearly a dozen other large plants and also draw- 
ings and lay-outs of a number of large and inter- 
esting installations, including the new Hoboken 
terminal of the Lackawanna R. R. A portion of 
the book is devoted to the Green Fuel Econo- 
mizer, which is often put in with mechanical draft 
fans because both are beneficial under similar con- 
ditions and complementary in promoting fuel 
economy 

The economizer recovers heat from the flue 
gases and at the same time acts as a reservoir for 
hot water, which is available in meeting sudden 
demands for power. The economizer often shows 
its greatest economy when a low grade of fuel is 
burned, since under such circumstances there is 
usually a large surplus of air and a higher velocity 
of the products of combustion through the boiler 
passages. A greater proportion of heat is there- 
fore carried through the boiler to be recovered by 
the economizer. By adding heating surface the 
economizer increases boiler capacity. The me 
chanical draft outfit makes it possible to utilize 
an economizer to the fullest extent; to burn the 
cheapest grades of fuel; to handle heavy, sudden 
overloads on the boilers; to get along with fewer 
boilers; to dispense with an expensive chimney; to 
obtain all the draft wanted in all conditions of 
weather and to secure more thorough combustion, 
the result of all these factors being to use less coal 
and thereby to save money. Anyone owning or 
operating boiler plants will find valuable informa- 
tion in this booklet. 


a 


Foster Superheaters. 


The Power Specialty Company, 111 Broadway, 
New York, report recent sales of 120 Foster super- 
heaters, aggregating 42.000 h. p. These super- 
heaters are to be installed in B. & W., Stirling, 
Edge Moor, Heine, Franklin, Atlas and other 
boilers, including a number of return tubular 
boilers. 

The orders include a large number of repeat 
orders following the successful operation for from 
one to five years of initial installations. Among 
many of such successive orders there have been 
received three from the Solvay Process Co., three 
from the International Harvester Co., two from 
James S. Kirk & Company, six from Stone & 
Webster Engineering Corp., four from Hartford 
Electric Light Co., three from Philadelphia Elec- 
tric Co. three from Tennessee Copper Company, 
nine from U. S. Navy Départment, three from 
Quincy Market Cold Storage Co., three from 
American Smelters Securities Co., seven from 
Electric Company of America. 
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Make Your Own Repairs. 


Since the Philadelphia cotton convention many 
reports have reached us of benefits derived by 
those who were represented there. The manufac- 
turer, looking for better methods in his mill oper- 
ations, found something in nearly every case to 
fill his requirements for an improved product or 
a reduction in his operating expenses. 

Among others the American Ferrofix Brazing 
Company reports the sale of a considerable num- 
ber of shop licenses throughout the textile mill 
districts of the South, where quick and inexpen- 
sive repairs to broken machinery are particularly 
necessary and valuable. 

It is claimed that Ferrofix repairs are not prop- 
erly so called, that in fact they are really a resto- 
ration of a broken piece of machinery to its orig- 
inal condition except that, whereas in its original 
condition it broke, when “restored” by Ferrofix it 
will not break again where “ferrofixed.” 

This would indicate that a piece of machinery 
repaired or restored by Ferrofix is really better 
and stronger than it was before the break oc- 
curred. 

The simplicity, quickness and cheapness of Fer- 
rofix repairs, or “restorations,” seem to make 
the process a valuable acquisition to the equip- 
ment of any manufacturing plant. 

The officers of the American Ferrofix Brazing 
Company are prepared to give full information re- 
garding Ferrofix to any and all persons who in- 
quire therefor, either through the office of this 
publication or to the offices of the company, 1003 
and 1005 Arcade Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ee 


The Globe Dye Works Co. 


The Globe Dye Works Company has beer 
organized to take over the mercerizing, dyeing 
and bleaching business of the R. Greenwood & 
Bault Company, located at Oxford and Worth 
Streets, Frankford.’ and 140 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. The business will be continued un- 
der the old management and at the same address 
as before the change. Dyeing, bleaching and mer- 
cerizing of cotton warps and skein yarns will 
receive the most careful attention in regard to 
quality and promptness of work. 


—_—_—_——____¢________ 


Planters and Spinners Getting Together. 


\ workman at Messrs. Birley’s spinning mill, 
Barrowford (Eng.), opening a bale of cotton, dis- 
covered a letter signed J. A. Safoon, of Clipper, 
Texas, stating where the cotton was grown, and 
adding: “I am a voung man, and wish to corre- 
spond with some nice young lady between sixteen 
and twenty-three; fair skin, blue eyes. dark hair.” 
Several replies, it is stated, have been dispatched 
from young women in Barrowford.—Cotton Fac 
tory Times. 

—__——___+ 


The Berkeley Company, Berkeley. R. I., have 
placed a repeat order for humidifiers with the 
American Moistening Company, Boston, Mass. 
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Consolidation. 


Following out a plan for greater facilities with 
which to take care of their increasing business the 
Phoenix Iron Works Corporation and the Fenn 
Machine Co. of Hartford announce their consoli- 
dation on July 1 to form The Taylor and Fenn 
Company. Textile and special machinery will be 
manufactured as heretofore, and with the enlarged 
plant, improved equipment, and constant aim to 
increase the high standard of their products, the 
new company will be in a position to give the 
highest service to its customers. 

—___ ¢ 


Fliers, Spindles and Repair Work. 


The Union Spindle, Flier & Machine Works, 
which have been owned and operated by the Hall 
family for many years at 1629 North roth Street, 
Philadelphia, have heen acquired by Geo. H. Wom- 
elsdorf & Co. The new proprietors have equipped 
the plant with new machinery, which has enabled 
them to secure the patronage of many mills that 
have been sending their repair work to other sec- 
tions of the country. The company in addition to 
manufacturing and repairing spindles and fliers 





BRAIDING MACHINE. 856,985. Robert C. 
Rahm, Wyomissing, Pa., assignor to. Textile 
Machine Works, Wyomissing, Pa. 

BRAIDING MACHINE: CARRIER. 856,946. 
Felix Duenkel, Chicago, IIl., assignor to West- 
ern Electric Co., Chicago, IIl. 

CARDING MACHINE. 856,031. Samuel Cord- 
ingley, Pudsey, England. 

CLOTH. Apparatus for Doubling. 855,881. John 
Fish, Manchester, England. 

CLOTH. Treating. 855,708. Seymour Hermann, 
New York City. 

COTTON CLEANER and Separator. 854,905. 
James G. Park, Alligator, Miss. 

DYEING APPARATUS. 856,134. Louis Des- 
tree, Haren, Belgium. 

DYEING and Bleaching Machines. Return 
Liquor System for. 856,922. Robert P. Smith 
and George E. Drum, Philadelphia, Pa. 

FABRICS. Apparatus for Applying Fluids to. 
856,885. Carl F. Kuebler, Dusseldorf, Ger- 
many. 

FABRICS. Device for Restoring Nap to. 857,- 
038. George B. Dexter, Brookline, Mass. 
FABRICS. Machine for Cutting Ribbed. 857,540. 
Frank W. Robinson, Reading, Pa., assignor 
of one-half to Oscar B. Wetherhold, Reading, 

Pa. 

FIBER. Machine for Decorticating Manila. 857,- 
386. Carolus E. Dailey, Brooklyn, N.. Y. 
FIREPROOFING TEXTILE MATERIALS. 

856,906. William H. Perkin, Jr.. Manchester, 

England, assignor of one-half to Whipp 

Bros. & Tod, Manchester, Eng. 


Recent Textile Patents. 
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are now prepared to do all classes of repair work 
on textile machines. 


a 


Turkey Red Oil. 


The large sale of the Turkey red oi], manufac- 
tured by Harding & Fancourt, 235 North Front 
St., Philadelphia, is due in great measure to the 
guarantee they give that it is absolutely pure and 
made from the best grade of No. 1 castor oil. 
They solicit communications from manufacturers 
who are looking for a good article of this kind. 

They are also manufacturers of Tuscan softener, 
which is especially adapted for bleaching and fin- 
ishing. In fast black dyeing it produces a very 
brilliant and soft product at a reduced cost, as it 
is not necessary to use olive oil or soap with this 
softener. A five-pound sample will be sent free to 
any one desiring to test its merits. 


—_—_—_._ 9 


M. T. Stevens & Sons Co., North Andover, 
Mass., have placed a repeat order for humidifiers 
with the American Moistening Company, Boston, 
Mass., this system to be installed in their Franklin 
Fall, N. H., mill. 


LOOM. 855,815. Eppa H. Ryon, Worcester, 
Mass., assignor to Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works. 

LOOM. Kindergarten. 856,319. Jessie C. Tyn- 
dall, St. Louis Mo. 

LOOM. Kindergarten. 856,320. Jessie C. Tyn- 
dall, St. Louis, Mo. 

LOOM PICKER Stick Check. 855,873. John B. 
Bernier, Manville, R. I., assignor of one-half 
to Frederick H. Roche, Manville, R. I. 


LOOM SHUTTLE. 857,107. James L. Poalk, 
Philadelphia, Pa., assignor to Automatic Os- 
cillating Loom Co. of America. 

LOOM with Swinging Front Plate for the Shut- 
tle Box. 855,356. Edward S. Stimpson, Hope- 
dale, Mass., assignor to Draper Co., Hope- 
dale, Mass. 

LOOM WARP Stop Motion. 
Adams, Easton, Pa. 

LOOMS. Binder for. 856,310. Frederick B. 
Stone, Salem, Mass., assignor to Orin F. Ben- 
nett, Salem, Mass. 

LOOMS. Drawing-Hook for Warp Threads in 
Weaving. 855,521. Karl Mattausch, Ketzel- 
dorf, Austria-Hungary. 

LOOMS. Multiplier Mechanism for Box. 855,- 
102. George R. Forbes and George W. 
Fraker, Spray, N. C., assignors to Crompton 
& Knowles Loom Works. 

LCOMS. Thin Place Detector Mechanism for. 
855,341. Robert E. Rhoden, Graniteville, S. C. 

LOOMS, Warping Machines and the Like. 
Lease Rod for. &57,442. Thomas A. B. 

Carver, Glasgow, Scotland. 


855,034. Carl 
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LOOMS WHEN WEAVING. 
Moistening the Warp Threads of. 
Thomas F. Smith, Blackburn, England. 

LOOPING MACHINES. Needle Arm for. 
855,847. Robert W. Gormly, Troy, N. Y. 

PICKER STICK CHECK. 857,424. 
Vaillancourt, Lewiston, Me. 

PILE FABRIC 855,153. John 
Philadelphia, Pa., assignor to 
Tapestry Mills. 

SHUTTLE. 855,791. Joseph Lacroix and John 
V. Cunniff, Fall River, Mass. 
SHUTTLE. 855,511. Charles C. 

Hyde, England, 

SHUTTLE. &§5§.514. Arthur J. Jackson, Ashton- 
on-Mersey, England 

SPINNING SHORT STAPLED Fibres. 
ing Apparatus for. 849,812. 
Cours, France 


856,923. 


Zimmerman, 
Philadelphia 


Howland, 


This invention relates fo an apparatus for draw- 
Its principal object being to 
provide for drawing short as well as long fibers 
improve the qual- 


ing textile fibers 


by the same apparatus and to 
ity of the yarn produced 


In carrying out the invention use is made of a 
porcupine-roller, the teeth of which are arranged 
to engage and comb out the fibers of the sliver. 
Corrugated drawing-rolls so related to the por- 
cupine-roller as to be capable of acting on the 
shortest as well as the longest fibers are also 
used. 
SPINNING or 

Ring. j 
E. Chandler, Taunton, 
Mason Machine Works, 


Twisting Apparatus. Rotary 
Mass., 


Taunton, Mass. 


Humidifier for SPINNING and. Twisting Rings. 


UNDERGARMENT. 


Napoleon tN DERGARMENT. 


“Arco.” Hosiery. <A. B. 
“Arco Mills.” 
“Cinderella.” 


Draw- 


“Cleopatra.” 
Joseph Perrin, re 


“De Luxe.” 
Electric.” 
“Estrella Finish.” 


“Falmouth Stitching Made 
“Glintaline.” 


“Globe Fair Stitch 


“Gulliver.” 
“Hercules.” 
“Kerr’s.” 

“Kool Skin.” 


““Lumino.” 


“Medlicott-Morgan Co.’ 


“Meteora.” 


“Ny wee Se 
“Royal Gem.” 
“$." Sewing Silk and Thread. The 


“Silkrochey.” 


857.088. John T. Meats and George 


assignors to “Universal 
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Ring Holder 
for. 857,535. George L. Pierce, Manchester, 
N. H., assignor to High Speed Ring Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

854,763. Jeremiah A. 
Scriven, New York, N. Y. 
854,865. 


Robert M. Ap- 
pleton, Boston, Mass. 


a 


Textile Trade-Marks Registered. 


Andrews Co., New 
York, BY. 
Hosiery. A. B. Andrews Co., New 
York City. 

Knitted Underwear. 
Knitting Co., Reamstown, Pa. 
Sewing Silk and Thread. The 
American Thread Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
Sewing Silk and Thread. American 
Thread Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
Sewing Silk and Thread. 
ican Thread Co. Jersey City, N. J. 
Cotton Linings in the Piece. 
Fred Butterfield & Co., New York City. 
Exclusively by the 
Globe Thread Mills.” Cotton Thread. New 
England Cotton Yarn Co., Boston, Mass. 
Bleached, Unbleached, Dyed and 
Printed Textile Fabrics. A. G. Hyde & Sons, 
New York City. 


Lesher-Raig 


The Amer- 


Made Exclusively by The 
Globe Thread Mills.” Cotton Thread. New 
England Cotton Yarn Co. Boston, Mass. 


“Giobe Lock Stitch Made Exclusively by the 


Globe Thread Mills.’ Cotton Thread. New 
England Cotton Yarn Co., Boston, Mass. 


“Globe Scle Sewing Made Exclusively by The 


Globe Thread Mills.” Cotton Thread. New 
England Cotton Yarn Co., Boston, Mass. 
Sewing Silk and Thread. American 
Thread Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

Woven: Hose. Henry J. M. Howard, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sewing Silk and Thread. 
Thread Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

Knit Underwear. Brill 
New York City. 

Bleached, Unbleached, 
Printed Textile Fabrics. 
New York City. 


American 
3rothers, 


Dyed and 
A. G. Hyde & Sons, 


Knitted Underwear. 
Medlicott-Morgan Cc., Springfield, Mass. 
Bleached, Unbleached, Dyed and 
Printed Textile Fabrics. A. G. Hyde & Sons, 
New York City. 
Sewing Silk and Thread 
ican Thread Cc., Jersey City, N. J. 
Tubular Knit Underwear. 
Gem Mills Co., St. Johnsville, N. Y. 


The Amer- 
Re yal 


American 


Thread Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


Cotton Yarn. Howard Mfg. Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


“Three Cord Hampton Made Exclusively by the 


Globe Thread Mills.” Cotton Thread. New 
England Cotton Yarn Co., Boston, Mass. 
Knitting Mills.” Knit Underwear 
Frank Bros. & Co... New York City 
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C. E. RILEY COMPANY 


65 Franklin Street, an BOSTON, /IASS. 


BUILDERS AND IMPORTERS OF 
COTTON WOOLEN WORSTED 


MACHINERY 


inoonsions:er EGYPTIAN COTTON 


Thomas Broadbent & Sons, 


Huddersfield, Eng. 
PATENT DIRECT STEAM DRIVEN 


HYDRO-EXTRACTORS 


OVER 3500 IN USE. ALSO ELECTRICALLY DRIVEN 


SUSPENDED ON LINKS. REQUIRING NO EXPENSIVE FOUNDATIONS 
C. E. RILEY COMPANY, %,.. 65 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
Machines Kept in Stock in Boston 
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Friction Load 


You know the friction load of a mill, the power to turn 
belts and shafting alone, is high, from 20-50 per cent. of 
your total load. 

Half of this is from tight belts. 

Cling-Surface permits every belt to be run easy and 
carry fullest loads and turns this half from overcoming friction 
to doing work. 

Besides preserving the belts, saving oil, labor and fuel, 
and giving steady, even speed at machines. 

It is a belt food—not a sticky dressing. 

A trial order will prove it. Send for one. 


Cling-Surface Co 
199-205 Virginia Street Buffalo N Y 


Boston : New York: Philadelphia : 
170 Summer Street 39 Cortlandt Street The Bourse 






























Power, Lighting, Heating, Ventilating and Drying Complete New Plants Improvements and Extension to Old Plants 


Economies in Power Developement, Transmission and Application. Economies in Steam Generation and Utilization 


PRATHER ENGINEERING COMPANY 


HENRY B. PRATHER, President 
ROCKEFELLER BUILDING, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


OUR SPECIALTIES 


| The design of the “Steam End” of Paper, Textile and Knitting Mills 
and other Factories ECONOMIES in the “Steam End” of Mills already 
equipped. Improvement of Old Plants. Coated Paper and Other Drying 
Lithograph and Printing Establishments—Ventilation and Power Transmission, 
We make a study of your conditions and arrangements for Steam Generation, Trans- 
mission, and Utilization in Drying, Water Heating, Lighting, etc., also your arrange- 
ments for Power Development, Transmission and Application, and suggest improve- 
ments and changes which will save you money by increasing your efficiency of operation 
and reducing the cost of production. Saving in fuel cost. 























We should like to call and look over your plant. No charge for inspection. No proposition 
to submit to you unless we can guarantee results. 


Our fifteen years experience in stoker, boiler, power, heating, ventilating and drying engineering, is basis of our 
advice to clients. 






Buyers’ Index. 


The addresses of builders of mill machinery and dealers in mill supplies, whose names appear in the foilo 


classified index, may be found upon referrin 
Buyers who are unable to 


this classified list. 


to their advertisement. The Alphabetical Index to advertisers follows 
nd in these classified lists such machinery or supplies as they desire, are 


invited to communicate with the publishers, who can, in all Poe, refer them to proper sources, 


Advertisers whose names do not appear under desired 


are accidental, not intentional. 


Accounts Financed. 
Cathrall, W. M. 
Air Moistening System. 
American Moistening Co. 
Bell Pure Air & Cooling Co. 
Architects and Mill Engineers. 
Ferguson, John W. 
Main, Chas. T. 
Suck, Adolph. 
Asbestos Products. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 
Asphalt Floors. 
Simpson Bros. Corporation. 
Asphalt Tanks. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Automatic Feeds for 
and Wool. 
American Drying Machinery Co. 
Harwood, Geo. S., & Son. 
Kitson Machine Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 
Automatic Warp Tying Ma- 
chines. 

Barber-Colman Company. 
Bale Ties. 

Acme Flexible Clasp Co. 

DeHaven Manufacturing Co. 
Balling Machine. 

Torrance Mfg. Co. 
Bandings. 

—See under Yarns. 
Baskets. 

Lane, W. T., & Bro. 

Morris & Co. 


Cotton 


| Box Strapping. 


Belting. 


Chicago Belting Co. 
Gandy Belting Co. 
Main Belting Co. 
Shultz Belting Co. 
Ulmer Leather Co. 
— See also Mill Supplies. 
Belt Dressing. 
Cling Surface Mfg. Co. 
Dixon, Jas.., Crucible Co. 
Shultz Belting Co. 
Stephenson Mfg. Co. 
Ulmer Leather Co. 
Belt Lacing Machines. 
Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Machine 
Co. 
Bindings. 
—See Tapes and Braids. 
Bleaching Kiers. 
Allen, Wm., Sons Co. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, 
prep.) 
Textile mishing Machinery Co. 
Bleaching Materials. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemica! Co. 


Blowers and Blower Systems. 
American Blower Co. 
Green Fuel Economizer Co. 
Mass. Fan Co. 
New York Blower Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Sterling Pipe & Blower Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Schnitzler, Chas. H. 

Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Etc. 
American Supply Co. 
American Textile Specialty Mchy. Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Tebbets, E. L., & Co. 
Wilson & Co. 

Boiler Cleaners. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 


Boiler Compound. 
Johns-Manville Co.. H. W. 


| Boiler Inspection and Insur- 


ance. 
——See Steam Boiler Insurance. 


Boilers. 


——See Steam Boilers. 
Koxes, Cloth Boards, Etc. 
Pearson, J. T. 
Box Shook. 
Connecticut Box Company. 


Acme Flexible Clasp Co. 
De Haven Mfg. Co. 


| Braiding Machinery. 


New England Butt Co. 

Textile Machine Works. 
Braids. 

— See Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Brazing. 

American Ferrofix Brazing Co. 
Bridges. 

Scaife, W. B.., & Sons. 
Brushers. 

—See Napping Machines. 
Brushes. 

Felton, S. A., & Son Co. 

Mason Brush Works. 
Barr Pickers. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 

Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Calico Printers’ Machinery 

and Supplies. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, 
prop.) 


Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks. | 


Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Taunton-New Bedford, Copper Co. 
Textile Finishing Mchy. Co. 
—See also Dyeing, Bleaching, 
chinery, etc. 

Canvas Baskets. 
Lane, W. T., & Bro. 
Morris & Co. 


Ma- 


Carbonizing. 


Riverdale Woolen Co. 
Carbonizing Machinery. 
American Drying Machinery Co. 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Card Clothing. 
Ashworth Bros. 
Bowes, L. M., Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 


| Carded Cotton. 


Blaisdell, S., Jr., Company. 
Indian Orchard Company. 
Wonalancet Company. 
Card Feeds ° 
——See Automatic Feeds. 
Card Grinding Machinery. 
Entwistle, T. C., Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Carders’ Tools. 
Brown, Wm. H., Co. 


| Carpet Machinery. 


Altemus, Jacob K. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 

Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Casting Repairs. 

American Ferrofix Brazing Co. 
Castings. 

Farrel Foundry and Machine Co 

Schofield, Wm., Co. 


eadings will please notify the publishers. Such omissions 


Casualty Insurance (All Kinds). 
Maryland Casualty Co. 
Cell Driers. 
Cell Drier Machine Co. 
Cement Pans. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Chain Blocks and Hoist. 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
Chemicals. 
Harding & Fancourt. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
Solvay Process Co. 
Chemical Apparatus. 
Berge, J. & H. 
Chemical Glassware and Por- 
celain. 
Berge, J. & H. 
Chemical Supplies. 
Berge, J. & H. 
Chemists. 
Little, Arthur D. 


| Cling Surface. 


Cling Surface Mfg. Co. 


| Clocks. 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 


Pettes & Randall Co. 
Cloth Boards. 

Chaffee Bros. 

Pearson, J. T. 

Smythe, J. L. N. Paper Co. 
Cloth Cutting Machinery. 

Cameron Machine Co. 
Cloth Stretchers. 

Arlington Mch. Wks. 

prop.) 
Leyland, Thomas, & Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 


(Arthur Birch, 


| Clutches. 


American Tool & Machine Co. 
Hunter, James, Machine Co. 

Combs (Wool and Cotton), 

Hood, R. H. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Lowe, 8S. C. 

Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Concrete Work and Construc- 
tion. 

Gilbreth, Frank B. 
Simpson Bros. Corporation. 
Suck, Adolph. 

Consulting Electrical Engineer: 
Puffer, William L. 

Conveying Systems. 

Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 

Conveyors, Pneumatic. 

—- See Blowers & Blower Systems. 

Cop Spindles. 

American Textile Specialty Mchy. Co. 

Cop Tubes. 

American Textile Specialty Mchy. Co. 
—See Paper Tubes. 

Copper Print Rollers. 
Taunton-New Bedford, Copper Co. 

Coppersmiths. 

Badger, E. B., & Sons Co. 

Copper Work for Dyers. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Cork Inserts. 

National Brake & Clutch Co. 

Cornices,. 

Irwin, Thos. W., Mfg. Co. 

Corrugated Iron and Steel. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 

Cost and Accounting Systems. 
Wright, R. A. 

Cotton. 

Rlaisdell, S., Jr., Co. 

Charles, W. B. 

Riley, C. E., Company. 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards Co 
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Tolar & Hart. 
Cotton Machinery. 
Altemus, Jacob K. 
American Textile Appliances Co. 
American Textile Specialty Mchy. Co. 
American Drying Machinery Co. 
Ashworth Bros. 
Barker, James. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Draper Company. 
Easton-Burnham Co. 
Elliott & Hall. 
Entwistle, T. C., Co. 
Firth, William, Co. 
Hetherington, John, & Sons, Ltd. 
Howard & Bullough American Mach. 
Co. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 
Kip-Armstrong Co. 
Kitson Machine Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Lowe, 8. C. 
Lowell Machine Shop. 
Mason Machine Works. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co., The. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Providence Machine Co. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Saco & Pettee Machine Shops. 
Schofield, Geo. L. 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Stafford, G. W., Mfg. Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 
Cotton Openers and Lappers. 
Howard & Bullough American Mach. 


Co. 

Kitson Machine Co. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Riley, C. E., Company. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co 
Cotton Softeners. 

Bosson & Lane. 

Harding & Fancourt. 

Nicetown Mfg. Co. 

Zurn, O. F., Co. 
Cotton Waste. 

Blaisdell, 8S., Jr., Co. 


Charles, W. B. 
Schofield, Edwin F. 
Cranes. 


Northern Engineering Works. 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
Crayons. 
Dixon, Jos., Crucible Co 
Lowell Crayon Co. 
Cutters for Knit Goods. 
Langston, Samuel M. 
Cutting Machines. 
Cameron Machine Co. 
Dextrine. 
Stein. Hirsh & Co. 
Dobbies. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
<ilburn, Lincoln & Co 
Stafford, G. W., Mfg. Co. 
DPraughismen. 
Cameron Machine Co. 
Drawing Rolls. 
Hood, R. H. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co., The. 
Drying Machinery. 
American Blower Co. 
American Drying Machinery Co. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, 
prop.) 
Birch, Arthur, Arlington Mch. Wks. 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Cell Drier Machine Co. 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 
Kenyon, D. R., & Son. 
Mass. Fan Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


| Dusters. 


Dust Collectors. 


Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 


Dye House Cans. 


Dye Tubs. 
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Tolhurst Machine Works. 

Whiteley, William, & Sons, Ltd. 
Urying Boards. 

Bull, William C. 

Pearson, J. T. 


——See Wool and Waste Dusters. 


Knickerbocker Co., The. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Sterling Blower & Pipe Mfg. Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Finish- 
ers. 

Brophy’s, T., Sons. 
Davidson, J. F. 
Firth & Foster Co. 
Germania Dye Works. | 
Globe Dye Works Co, 
Home Bleach & Dye Works. 
Ingrahamville Dye Works. 
Lorimer’s, The Wm. H. & Sons Co. 
Pawtucket Dyeing & Bleaching Co. 
Peerless Co. 
Rowland, Samuel. 
Scranton Yarn Finishing Co. 


Finishing Machinery. 
Allen, William, Sons Co. 
American Blower Co. 
American Drying Machinery Co. 
American Dyeing Machine Co. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur 

prop.) 

Birch, Arthur, Arlington Mch. Wks. 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 

Cell Drier Machine Co. 

Cohnen Dyeing Machine Co. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Entwistle, T. C., Co. 

Gessner, David. 

Heathcote, John, & Son. 

Hopkins Machine Works. 

Hunt, Rodney, Machine Company. 
Hunter, James, Machine Co. 
Kenyon, D. R., & Son. 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Co 
Klipstein, A., & Co. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Leyland, Thos., & Co. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. 

Smith, Drum & Co. 

Sirocco Engineering Co. 

Sturtevant, B. F., Co. (Drying). 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Whiteley, William, & Sons, Ltd. 


Birch, 





Hill, James, Mfg. Co. 
Dye House Floors. 
Simpson Bros. Corporation. 
Dye House Trucks. 
Balley, Frank. 
Dye Sticks. 
Bailey, Frank. 
Haedrich, E. M. 


—See Tanks, Tubs and Vats. 


Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 
American Dyewood Co. 
Atteaux, F. E., & Co. 
Berlin Aniline Works. 
Bischoff & Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Cassella Color Co. 
Continental Color & Chemical Co. 
Kalle & Co. 
Ford, J. B., Co. 
Geisenheimer & Co. 
Johnson, Chas. A., & Co. 
Klipstein, A., & Co. 
Leyland, Thos., & Co. 
Metz, H. A., & Co. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
Solvay Process Co. 
Sykes, Walter F., & Co. 
Thayer, Ed. M., & Co. 





Dynamos. 


——See Electric Lighting. 


— See Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 


Alphabetical Advertising Index. with page numbers, follows this list. 
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Electrical Construction. 

Crocker-Wheeler Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Sturtevant, B. F., Company. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Electrical Engineer (Consult- 

ing.) 

Puffer, William L. 
Electrical Heating Devices. 

Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 
Electrical Supplies. 

Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 

Pettingell-Andrews Co. 
Electric Fans. 

American Blower Co. 

Crocker-Wheeler Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Mass. Fan Co. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 

Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 

Sterling Blower & Pipe Mfg. Co. 

Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Electric Hoists. 

Northern Engineering Works. 

Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
Electric Lamps. 

Pettingell-Andrews Co. 
Electric Lighting. 

General Electric Co. 

Sturtevant, B. F., Company. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Electric Motors. 

Crocker-Wheeler Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Peerless Electric Co. 

Sturtevant, B. F., Company. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Elevators. 

Salem Elevator Works. 
Embossing Machines. 

Cameron Machine Co. 


Embroidery Machines for Hos- 
fiery and Knit Goods. 

Walther, Otto. 

Employees’ Time Recorders. 
Pettes & Randall Co. 

Exhaust Heads. 
Sterling Blower & Pipe Mfg. Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 


Fans—Exhaust and Ventilating. 
——See Ventilating Apparatus. 

Feed Water Heaters. 
Green Fuel Economizer Co. 
Harrison Safety Boiler Works. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 

Feed Water Pumps. 
Goulds Mfg. Co. 

Feed Water Purifiers. 
Harrison Safety Boiler Works. 
Philadelphia Water Purification Co. 
Sedife, W. B., & Sons. 

Feeds. 
—See Automatic Feeds. 

Felt Hardeners. 


Farrel Foundry and Machine Co. 
Felting Machinery. 
Farrel Foundry and Machine Co, 


Fibre Spools. 
Cell Drier Machine Co 
Rhode Island Fibre Spool 
Filters. 
American Water Softener Co. 
Norwood Engineering Co. 
Phila. Water Purification Co., The. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 


Finishing Machinery. 
—See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishing. 
Fire Brick. 
Borgner, Cyrus, Co. 

Fire Extinguishers. 
Badger, E. B., & Sons Co. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 

Fire Hose. 

Eureka Fire Hose Co. 

Fire Hydrants. 

Norwood Engineering Co. 

Fire Insurance. 

Home Insurance Co. 
Fire Proof Doors and 
dows. 
Radeer, E. B., & Sons Co. 
Irwin, Thos. W., Mfg. Co. 


Co. 


Win- 
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All types of 


Sturtevant Fans 


are equipped with electric 
motors of Sturtevant make 


In the smaller sizes the specially designed motor, either open 
or enclosed, is attached directly to the side plate of the fan. 


B. F. SturTEVANT Co., Boston, MAss. 
General Office and Works, Hyde Park, Mass. 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO CINCINNATI LONDON 


Designers and Builders of Heating, Ventilating, Drying and Mechanical Draft Appara 
tus; Fans, Blowers and Exhausters; Rotary Blowers and Exhausters ; Steam Engines, 
Electric Motors and Generating Sets; Pneumatic Separators, Fuel Economizers, 
Forges, Exhaust Heads, Steam Traps, etc. 

















TEXTILE DIRECTORY 


Worcester, Mass. 


Latest 
Tmproved 
Ziocth 
Finishing 
Machinery 


Napping 
Machines 
and 
Presses 








a 
Specialty 








Fire Pumps. Gassing Machines. | Hydraulic Rams. 
——See Pumps. 


Stubbs, Joseph. Power Specialty Co. 
Flax, Tow, Hemp and Jute Gauges. Hydro Extractors. 






















Machinery. Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co American Tool & Machine Co. 
Haskell-Dawes Machine Co Walworth Manufacturing Co. Broadbent, Thomas, & Sons. 
Fairbairn-Lawson-Combes-Barbour, Gears. Hunt, Rodney, Machine Company. 

Ltd. Farrel Foundry and Machine Co. Riley, C. E., Company. 

Filated Rolls. New Process Raw Hide Co. Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Hood, R. H. Philadelphia Gear Works, Inc. Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. Gear Cutting. Tolhurst Machine Works. 

Riley, C. E., Company. Farrel Foundry and Machine Co. Whiteley, William, & Sons, Ltd 
Thurston, A. G., & Son Gear Cutting Machine. Illuminating Engineer. 

Fiyers. Whiton, The D. E., Co. Puffer, William L. 

Bodden, Wm., & Son, Ltd Generating Sets. Insdlating and Braiding Silks. 
Hopkins Machine Works Crocker-Wheeler Co. Sauquoit Silk Mfg. Co. 

Leigh, Evan A. Sturtevant, B. F., Co. | Insurance (Casualty, Fire and 

Forges. Glue. for Loss of Profits.) 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. Union Casein Co. Home Insurance Co. 

Forwarders. Governors (Water Wheel). Maryland Casualty Co. 

Salvator Transfer, Inc Natl. Water Wheel Governor Co. Invoices Discounted. 

Friction Clutches. Grease. Cathrall, W. M. 

National Brake & Clutch Co Cook’s, Adam. Sons. | Ironing Machines for Knit 

Friction Cones. Goods. 

Evans, G. Frank. Grease Cups. Craw, J. W., Laundry Machinery Co. 

ietettem. menen Cook’s, Adam, Sons. Jacquards. 

Seen Setar ae: Died ete Grids for Lappers. Halton’s, Thomas, Sons. 

Fuel Kconomizers. Schaellibaum, R., Co. | Knit Goods, Edgings, Trim- 
Green Fuel Economizer Co. Heating. | mings, Etc. 

Sturtevant, B. F., Co. eat ne | Chapin, Gee. w. 





Falling Mills for Woolen 
Goods. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co 


Charles, W. B. 
| Cheney Bros. 
| Friedberger-Aaron Mfg. Co. 





Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 














Hoisting Apparatus. | Krout & Fite Mfg. Co. 
—— an tienen Be Economy Engineering Co | Weimar Bros. 
Kenyon, B. R., & Son. Northern Engineering Works. Knit Goods, Finishing Ma- 
Furnaces (Automatic Smoke- Yale & Towne Mfg. Co chines, Crochet, Etc. 
less). Hosiery Beards. Craw, J. W., Laundry Machinery Co. 
Murphy Iron Works. Pearson, J. T. Eastman Machine Co. 
Garnetts. Hosiery Labels. Hunt, Rodney, Machine Company. 
Leigh, Evan A. Reck, Charles, Paper Co. | Langston, Samuel M. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co Kaumagraph Company. Merrow Machine Co., The. 





Nye & Tredick Co. 
Gas Blowers and Exhausters. Humidifying Apparatus. | Robinhold Machine Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. American Moistening Co | Seott & Williams. 
Gas Engines. Bell Pure Air & Cooling Co. Union Special Machine Co. 
Jones, Lewis. Buffalo Forge Co. Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co. 
Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 
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Note that our heddles are now 


made out of narrower 


wire. 


This makes them lighter in weight and permits plenty of light in harness. 


Our New Stop Motion is simplicity itself. 


Will work on any 


because no drop wires are required. 


Our 


Steel 


number of shafts, 


heddles can be used, 


1842 Germantown Ave., 


Knitting Machine Cylinders. 
Paxton & O'Neill. 
Stafford & Holt. 
Knitting Machinery. 
Boss Knitting Machine Co. 
Brinton, H., & Co. 
Claes & Fientje. 
Cooper, Chas. 
Crane Mfg. Co. 
Excelsior Knitting Machine Mfg. Co. 
Gormly, Robt. W., & Co. 
Grosser Knitting Machine Co. 
Hemphill Mfg. Co. 
Jenckes, E., Mfg. Co. 
Jones, Lewis. 
Kinsey, Walter. 
Lamb Knitting Mach. Mfg. Co. 
Leighton Machine Co. 
Mayo, Geo. D., Knitting Machine Co. 
Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle Co. 
National Automatic Knitter Co. 
Nye & Tredick Co. 
Paxton & O'Neill. 
Ruth Machine Co. 
Scott & Williams. 
Stafford & Holt. 
Standard Machine Co. 
Taylor, James. 
Tompkins Bros. 
Walter & Co. 
Walther, Otto. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 


Kuitting Needles and Supplies. | 


Breedon’s Wm., Son. 

Brinton, H., & Co. 

Continental Latch Needle Company. 
Cooper, Chas. 

Corey, Wm., Co. 

Crane Mfg. Co. 

Dodge Needle Co. 

Excelsior Needle Co. 

Grosser Knitting Machine Co. 
Ives, L. T., Co. 

Jarrard Needle Company. 

Lamb Knitting Machine Mfg. Co. 
Manufacturers’ Supplies Co. 

Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle Co. 








Ruth Machine Co. 
Wardwell Needle Co. 


Labeling Machines. 
Beck, Chas., Paper Co., Ltd. 
Lamps, Incandescent. 
General Electric Co. 
Pettingell-Andrews Co. 
Westinghouse Blectric & Mfg. Co. 
Lawyers (Mercantile). 
Yeomans & Ironside. 
Leather for Textile Use. 
Bowes, L. M., Co. 
Ulmer Leather Co. 


| Loom Clutches. 


Natl. Brake & Clutch Co. 


| Loom Pickers. 


Garland Mfg. Co. 
Looms. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Draper Company. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Lowell Machine Shop. 
Mason Machine Works. 
Stafford, Geo. W., Co. 


Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 


Whitin Machine Works. 
Loopers. 

Beattie Machine Works. 

Hepworth, John W., & Ca 

Leighton Machine Co. 
Lubricators. 

Cook’s, Adam, = 

Borne, Scrymser Co 

Dixon, Jos., Crucible Co. 
Lumber (Box, Etce.). 

Connecticut Box Co. 
Lumpers. 

& Bon. 


, George, 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 
Machine Designers. 
Cameron Machine Co. 
Machinery Dealers. 
Jefferson E4., & Bro. 
Kinsey, Walter. 


no extra entering of 


It is all in the heddles 


Manufacturing 


| Metallic 


drop wires 


and shafts. 


or German wire heddles, just as you choose. 


Heddle 


Co. 


Philadelphia. 


Lamb, J. K., Textike Mach. Co. 
Schofield, Geo. L. 

Stead, Arthur. 

Taylor, James. 


| Machinists. 


Cameron Machine Co. 


| Machinists’ Tools. 


Whitin, The D. E., Co. 
Mails. 
Walder, J. 


Measuring and Folding 
chines. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Elliott & Hall. 

Mechanical Draft. 
American Blower Co. 
Goss & Bryce. 
Green Fuel Economizer Co. 
Massachucetts Fan Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 


Mechanical Draughtsmen. 
Cameron Machine Co. 


| Mechanical Engineers. 


American Blower Co. 

Gilbreth, Frank B. 

Main, Chas. T. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Prather Engineering Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 


| Mechanical Stokers. 


Murphy Iron Works. 


| Mercerizers. 


Globe Dye Works Co. 
Home Bleach & Dye Works. 
Lorrimer, Wm. H., Sons Co. 


Mercerizing Machinery. 


Butterworth, H. W., & Sons. 
Klauder- Weldon Dyeing Machine Co. 
Smith, Drum & Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Whiteley, William, & Sons, Ltd. 
Fire-proof Window 
Frames and Sashes. 
Badger, B. B., & Sons Co. 
Metallic Packing. 
Power Specialty Co. 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 
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Mill Architects. 
— Bee Architects and 
Mill Brushes. 
Brushes. 


Mill Builders and Engineers. 
Ferguson, John W. 


Mill Sewing Machines. 

—See Sewing Machines and Supplies. 
Mill Supplies. 

American Supply Co. 

Bamford & Smith. 

Barker, James. 

Buckley’s, Benjamin, Sons 

Crosby Steam Gage and Valve Co. 

Easton-Burnham Co. 

Eureka Fire Hose Co. 

Garland Mfg. Co. 

Jefferson, Ed., & Bro. 

Lane, W. T., & Bro. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Main Belting Co. 

Morris & Co. 

Murphy, E. W., & Co. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 

Riley, C. E., Company. 

Richardson Bros. 

Schaellibaum, R., Co. 

Shaw, Victor, Ring Traveler Co 

Stephenson Mfg. Co. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co 

Thurston, A. G., & Son. 

Ward & Vandegrift. 

Walworth Manufacturing Co. 
Mineral Wool. 

Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 
Motors. 

—See Electric Motors. 


Napping Machinery. 
American Napping Machine Co. 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Gessner, David. 
Jones, Lewis. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Whiteley, William, & Sons, Ltd 


Noils (Silk). 
Malcolm Mills Co. 
Ryle, Wm., & Co. 


Oil and Waste Saving Ma- 
chines. 
Oil & Waste Saving Machine Co. 
Oil Cups. 
Walworth Manufacturing Co 
Oils. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Cook’s, Adam, Son. 
Excelsior Wool Of] Compound Co. 
Harding & Fancourt. 
Murphy, E. W., & Co. 
New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co 
Stephenson Mfg. Co. 


Mill Engineers 


Zurn, O. F., Co. 
Overhead Track and Trolley 
Systems. 


Northern Engineering Works 
Overseaming Machines. 
Merrow Machine Co. 
Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co. 
Packings (Asbestos Steam). 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 
Packings (Hydraulic 
Pneumatic). 
Detroit Leather Specialty Co. 
Pantagraphs for Mill Engrav- 
ing. 
Johnson, C. A., & Co 


and 


isKXIF FIN 


506 W. 26 ST ae 


YORK CITY 


Paper. 

Merwin Paper Co. 
Richardson Bros. 
Smythe, J. L. N., Paper Co. 

Paper Boards. 

Merwin Paper Co. 
Smythe, J. L. N., Paper Co. 

Paper Box Maclrinery. 
Beck, Chas., Paper Co., Ltd. 
Langston, Samuel M. 

Patent Solicitors. 

Crosby & Gregory. 
Howson & Howson. 

Perforated Metals. 

Hopkins Machine Works. 

Peroxide of Sodium. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 

Pipe and Boiler Covering. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 

Pipe Threading Machines. 
Oster Mfg. Co. 

Pipes and Fittings. 
Pancoast, Henry B., & Co. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Walworth Manufacturing Co 

Plastic Cement. 

Griffin Roofing Co. 


Pneumatic Conveying. 
—See Ventilating. 


Portable Hoists. 
Economy Engineering Co. 


Power Plant Engineers 
(Steam, Electric and Water). 
Prather Engineering Co. 

Roberts & Abbott Co. 
Power Transmission Machin- 
ery. 
Almond, T. R., Mfg. Co 


American Drying Machinery Co. 
American Mfg. Co. 

American Pulley Co. 

Cell Drier Machine Cx 

Cresson, Geo. V., Company. 
Evans, G. Frank. 

Farrell Foundry and Machine Co. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Company. 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 

Latshaw Pressed Steel & Pulley Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Plymouth Cordage Co. 

Reeves Pulley Co. 

Saginaw Manufacturing Co. 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 

Sellers, William, & Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Preparatory Machinery 
ton). 

Howard & Bullough Am. Machine Co. 

Kitson Machine Co. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Riley, C. E., Company. 

Saco & Pettee Machine Shops. 
Presses. 

Boomer & Boschert Press Co. 

Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 

Gessner, David. 

Hart, Charles. 

Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 

Spence & Rideout. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 
Press Papers. 

Merwin Paper Co. 


(Cot. 


ROOFING 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED FOR 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 


La 


Pressure Regulators. 

Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 

Pulleys. 

—See Power Transmitting Machinery. 

Pumps. 

Goulds Mfg. Co. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine- Company. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Pump Governors. 

Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 

Purifying & Filtration Plants. 
Norwood Engineering Co. 
Philadelphia Water Purification Co. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 

Quillers. 

Foster Machine Co. 
Payne, G. W., & Co. 
Rag Pickers. 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 

Ramie Tops and Noils. 
Tierney, Frank A. 

Raw Hide Gears. 

New Process Raw Hide Co. 
Philadelphia Gear Works, Inc. 


Reed and Harness Manufac- 
turers. 
American Supply Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Walder, J. 


Reducing Valves. 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 


Regulators (Pressure). 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 

Remnants. 

Feingold, H. & D. 

Ribbon Cutters. 

Cameron Machine Co. 

Ribbons. 

Cheney Bros. 
Ring Travelers. 
DeHaven Mfg. Co. 
Shaw, Victor, Ring Traveler Co. 

Roofing. 

Griffin Roofing Co. 
Standard Paint Co. 
Roofing Material. 

Johns-Manville Co., 

Roller Leather. 
Bowes, L. M., Co. 

Rope. 

American Mfg. Co. 
Plymouth Cordage Co. 

Rope Machinery. 
Haskell-Dawes Machine Co. 

Rope Transmission. 

Amertean Mfg. Co. 
Cresson, Geo. V., Company. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Company. 
Plymouth Cordage Co. 

Roving Cans. 

Hill, James, Mfg. Co. 

Rubber Rolls. 

American Wringer Co. 

Ruberoid Roofing. 
Standard Paint Co. 

Scallop Machines. 
Merrow Machine Co. 

Schools. 

International Correspondence Schools 
Lowell Textile School 

New Bedford Textile School. 
Philadelphia Textile School. 


H. W. 


COM PANY 


N AVE NEWARK 


GRAVEL, SLAG, PLASTIC CEMENT, OR ANY KIND OF COMPOSITION ROOFING 
ON NEW OR OLD BUILDINGS 


a Bs 


R STEEP ROOFS 
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RUBEROID ROOFING 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Office. 


The original elastic, weatherproof roofing. Resists acid, fire and great 


heat. 


Contains no paper or tar and will not crack, tear 


» Trot 


or melt. 


Invaluable for Dyehouses ani Sawtooth Roofs 


Ruberoid Roofing is not affected by climatic changes, but remains uni- 
form throughout the whole year. 


THE STANDARD PAINT COMPANY, 


General Offices, 100 William St., New York. 


Branches: Boston, 


Secondhand Machinery. 

—See Mchry. Dealers, also classified 
Ads. 

Separators (Yarn). 

Draper Co., The. 

Separators (Oil and Steam). 
Harrison Safety Boiler Works. 

Sewing Machines and Supplies. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, 

prop.) 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Dinsmore Mfg. Co. 
Fales, L. F. 
Kinsey, Walter. 
Manufacturers’ Supplies Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Union Special Machine Co. 
Walter & Co. 
Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co. 

Shafting, Hangers, Etc. 

Power Transmission Machinery. 

Shearing Machinery. 

—See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishing. 

Sheet Metal Work. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Sterling Blower & Pipe Mfg. 

Shell Rolls. 

Thurston, A. G., & Son. 

Shoddies. 

—-See Wool Shoddies. 

Shook (Box). 

Connecticut Box Co. 

Shuttles. 

— See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Etc. | 

Silk Machinery. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. 

Prop.) 

Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Mason Machine Works. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Silk Mill Supplies. 

Hall, I. A., & Co. 
Silk Noils. 

Faweett, Hughes. 


Silk Spinning Belting. 
Ulmer Leather Co. 

Singe Plates. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. 


Co. 


(Arthur Birch, 


(Arthur Birch, 


prop.) 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 
Taunton, New Bedford Copper Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. | 


Singeing Machines. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. Birch, | 
prop.) 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 
Curtis &.Marble Machine Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. | 


(Arthur 


Smith, Drum & Co. 
Stubbs, Joseph. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Sizing Kettles. 
Smith Sons, John E., Co. 
Sizing, Starch and Gums. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 


Spools. 


Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City 


Stein, Hirsch & Co. 

Union Casein Co. 
Skylights. 

Drouve, G., Co. 

Irwin, Thos. W., Mfg. Co. 
Slag and Gravel. 

Griffin Roofing Co. 


Slashers. 


Leigh, Evan A. 

Lowell Machine Shop. 

Riley, C. E., Compaay. 
Soaps. 

Dobbins Soap Mfg. Co. 

Nicetown Mfg. Co. 

Zurn, O. F., Co. 


Spindles. 

Bamford & Smith. 

Bodden, Wm., & Son, Ltd. 

Buckley’s, Benjamin, Sons 

Draper Company. 

Easton-Burnham Co. 

Hopkins Machine Works. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Riley, C. E., Company. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Spindle Tubes. 

Bamford & Smith. 

Riley, C. E., Company. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Spinning Frames. 

—-See Cotton Machinery. 
Spinning Rings. 

Draper Company. 

Howard & Bullough American Ma- 

chine Co. 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Spinning Tubes. 

Buckley’s, Benjamin, Sons. 
Spool and Bobbin Machinery. 

Defiance Machine Works. 


—-See Bobbins, 


Spoolers. 
Draper Company. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Lindsay, Hyde & Co. 
Payne, George W., & Co. 
Stacks. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 


Steam Boilers. 
Allen, William, Sons Co. 
Harrison Safety Boiler Works. 
Robb-Mumford Boiler Co. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Stenm Boiler Insurance. | 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection & | 
Insurance Co. | 
Steam Boxes. | 
Allen, William, Sons Co. 
| 


Spools, Shuttles, Etc. | 


Steam Engines. 
American Blower Co. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. 

prop.) 
Hooven, Owens & Rentschler Co. 
Sturtevant. R. F., Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


(Arthur Birch, | 


| Stop Motion for 


| Telephone 


, Atlanta, 


Steam Jacket Kettles. 
Badger, E. B., & Sons Co. 
Smith Sons, John B.. Co. 


Steam Pumps. 


Goulds Manufacturing Co., The. 


Steam Specialties. 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 
Crosby Steam Gage and Valve Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Walworth Manufacturing Co. 

Steam Traps. 

Albany Steam Trap Co. 
American Blower Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 


Steel Frame Construction. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 


Knitting 
chines. 

Boss Knitting Machine Works. . 

Ruth Machine Co. 


Ma- 


| Stop Motion for Looms. 


— See Warp Stop Motions. 


Superheaters, Foster. 
Power Specialty Co. 


| Tanks and Towers. 


Chicago Bridge & Iron Works. 


| Tanks, Tubs and Vats. 


Cypress Lumber Co. 
Hall, Amos H., Son & Co. 
Hopkins Machine Works. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Company. 
Lewis, H. F., & Co., Ltd. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Stearns, A. T., Lumber Co. 
Woolford, G., Tank Mfg. Co. 
Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Cathcart, John, & Co. 
Chapin, George W. 
Friedberger-Aaron Mfg. Co. 
Krout & Fite Mfg. Co. 
Maurer, F. W., & Sons Co. 
Weimar Bros. 
Holder. 
Electrical Telephone 


American Co 


| Telephones. 


Pettes & Randall Co. 


| Temples. 


Draper Co. 


Tentering Machines. 
—See Dyeing, Bleaching Machinery, 
Ete. 


| Tenter Clips. 


—See Dyeing. Drying, Rleaching and 
Finishing Machinery. 
Textile Schools. 
— Bee Schools. 


Ticketing Machinery. 
— See Labeling Machines. 
Tiering Machines. 
Economy Engineering Co. 
Time Checks. 
American Railway Supply “o 


Top Cutting Machines. 
Robinhold Machine Co. 
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ARTHUR D. LITTLE 


— Chemical Expert and Engineer 
93 Broad St., Boston 
Private Telephone Exchange, 7080 Main 


CHEMICAL CONTROL OF MATERIAL AND PROCESSES 


LITTLE 


~D. 

‘t Skinner 
Mork 

. A. Olmsted 

. D. Gilbert 

. F. Woods 

. P. Carruth 

. H. Ayers 


STORM ET » 





Trade Mark Stamps. 
Kaumagraph Co. 


Trolleys. 

Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
Trucking. 

Salvator Transfer, Inc. 
Trucks. 


Bailey, Frank. 

Chase Fdy. & Mfg. Co. 
Turbines. 

— Bee Water Wheels. 


Twine. 

American Mfg. Co. 

Plymouth Cordage Co. 
Richardson Bros. 

Twisting Machinery. 
Haskell-Dawes Machinery Co. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 


Valves. 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 


Variable Speed Transmission. 
Cell Drier Machine Co. 
Reeves Pulley Co. 


Ventilating Apparatus. 
American Moistening Co. 
American Blower Co. 
American Machinery Co. 
Bell Pure Air & Cooling Co. . 
Berry, A. Hun. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 
Drouve, G., Co. 
Green Fuel Economizer Co. 
Massachusetts Fan Co. 
New York Blower Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 

‘s, C. G., Bons. 
Schnitsler, Chas. H. 
Sirocco Engineering Co. ° 
Sterling Pipe & Blower Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Ventilators. 
Irwin, Thos. W., Mfg. Co. 


Warpers. 
Draper Company. 
Entwistle, T. C., Co. 


Warping and Beaming Machin- 


ery. 
Altemus, J. K. 


Draper Company. 

Entwistle, T. C., Co. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Whiteley, William, & Sons, 144. 
Warp Stop Motions. 
American Textile Appliances Co. 
Draper Company. 
Kip-Armstrong Co. 


Washers (Cloth). 


Arlington Mch. Works (Arthur Birch, 


prop.) 
Birch, Arthur, Arlington Mch. Works. 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks. 


Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Munt, Rodney, Machine Co. 
Hunter, Jas.. Machine Co. 
Kenyon, D. R., & Gon. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


| Warp Tying Machines (Auto- | 





Specialists in 
Chemistry of Cellulose and Fibres 


matic). 
Barber-Colman Company. 


Washing Soda. 
Ford, J. B., Co. 


Watchman’s Clocks. 
Nanz & Co. 
Pettes & Randall Co. 


Water Chemists. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons Co. 


Water Purifiers and Filters. 
American Water Softener Co 


Philadelphia Water Purification Co. 


Scaife, W. B., & Sons Co. 


Water Softeners. 
American Water Softener Co. 
Ford, J. B., Co. 
Harrison Safety Boller Works. 
Philadelphia Water Purification Co. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons Co. 


Water Towers. 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Works. 
Tippett & Woed. 


Water Wheels. 
Dayton Globe Iron Works. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co 
Leffel, James, & Co. 
Risdon-Alcott Turbine Co. 
Smith, 8. Morgan, Co. 


Water Wheel Governors. 
Leffel, James, & Co. 
Natl. Water Wheel Governor Co. 
Winders. 
Altemus, J. EK. 
Baston & Burnham Machine Co. 
Foster Machine Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Lever Oswald Co. 
Lindsay, Hyde & Co. 
Payne, Geo. W., & Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whiteley, William, & Sons, Ltd. 
Winders (Back). 
Taylor, James. 
Winders (Hosiery). 
Altemus, Jacob EK. 
Easton & cine Machine Co. 
Foster Machine Co. 
Leighton Machine Co. 
Payne, G. W., & Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Winches. 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
Wire eee Machines. 
Beck, Chas., Paper Co., Ltd. 
Wood Pulleys. 
Saginaw Manufacturing Co. 


Wool. 
Schofield, Edwin F. 


Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 


Tierney, Frank A. 


Wool 011 Compound. 
Bxcelsior Wool Oi] Compound Co. 


Wool and Waste Dusters. 
A. 


Co. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
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| Wool Cleaning Compound. 
Ford, J. B., Co. 


Wool Combing Machinery. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Leigh, Evan A. 

Riley, C. E., Company. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 


Woolen and Worsted Machin 


ery. 
Altemus, Jacob EK. 
American Drying Machinery Co. 
American Tool & Machine Co. 


Arlington Mch. Works (Arthur Birch, 


prop.) 
Barker, James. 


Bireh, Arthur, Arlington Mch. Works. 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks. 


Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 


Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Fales, L. F. 

Firth, William, Co. 

Gessner, David. 

Harwood, Geo. %., & Son. 
Hood, R. H. 

Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 
Jefferson, Ed., & Bro. 
Kenyon, D. R., & Son. 

Leigh, van A. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 


Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 


Riley, C. E., Company. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Schofield, Geo. L. 
Schofiel 


id, William, Co. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Stoddard, 


. Haserick, Richards & Co. 


Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 

Whiteley, William, & Sons, Ltd. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 


Weol, Non-shrinking Process 


for. 
Heyer, Charles H. 


Wool Oiling Apparatus. 
Harwood, Geo. 8., & Son. 


Wool Oils. 
Borne, Scrymser Co 
Excelsior Wool Oil ‘Compound Co. 


Wool Shoddies. 
Collings, Taylor & Co. 
Riverdale Woolen Co. 
Slack, Wm. H. H., & Bro. 


Wool Washing, Preparing and 


Drying Machinery. 
American Drying Machinery Co. 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 

Philadelphia 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Riley, C. B., Company. 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Yarns (Asbestos). 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 





Drying Machinery Co. 


Cee 
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and manufacturing. 


Decorative Art, Weaving, etc. 


sion. 






Lowell, Mass. 





YARN, THREADS, ETC. 


Banding. 
Moore, C., & Co. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 
3 Toohey, M. J., & Co. 









Cotton Yarns. 

; Ballou Yarn Co. 

‘ Catlin & Co. 

; Chalmers, Wm., & Co. 






Chapin, Geo. W. 

Charies, W. B. 

Biddy & Street. 
Germania Dye Works. 
Grant Yarn Co. 

Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co. 
Harding, Whitman & Co. 
Indian Orchard Co. 
Jenckes Spinning Co 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Lorimer, E. D., & Co. 
Mitchell, Jas. E., & Co. 
Montgomery, J. R., Co. 
Monument Mills. 

Orswell Mills. 

Ravine Mills Co. 
Balkeld, A. D., & Bro. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 
Strouse, Theo. H., & Co. 
Tolar & Hart. 


Flax, Hemp, Jute and Ramie. 
Fawcett, Hughes. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 
Tierney, F. A. 






















Gassed Yarns. 
Ballou Yarn Co. 
Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co. 
Harding, Whitman & Co. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Lorimer, E. D. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 







of the textile industry both 


LOWELL TEXTILE SGH0 


Fits for the best positions in all brancnes 


Complete courses in Cotton Manufacture, 
training in Mechanics, Advanced Mathe- 
matics, Mechanical Drawing, 


Complete equipment for applied instruc- 


Fall term begins September 24, 1907. 


For Catalogue Address 


CHAS. H. EAMES, S B., Principal, 


| Glazed Yarns. 


| Hosiery and Knitting Yarns. 


commercial 


Chemistry, 


BUYERS’ INDEX 
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Woolen and Worsted Manufacture, Design- 

ing, Chemistry and Dyeing and Textile En- latest 
eee ae : 5 : chines. 

gineering. All courses include thorough 











Ballou Yarn Co. 

Chapin, Geo. W. 
Harding, Whitman & Co. 
Indian Orchard Co. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Lorimer’s, Wm. H., & Sons Co. 
Malcolm Mills Co. 
Orswell Mills. 

Salkeld, A. D., & B. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co 
Strouse, Theo. H., & Co 


Harness Twine. 


Ballou Yarn Co. 
Fawcett, Hughes. 
Moore, C., & Co. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 


Boyer, B. F., Co. 
Chapin, George W. 
Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co 
Harding, Whitman & Co 
Hyde, E. 8. 

Littauer, Ludwig. 
Jenckes Spinning Co. 
Mitchell, James E., & Co 
Monument Mills. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 


Mercerized Yarns. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Harding, Whitman & Co 
Indian Orchard Co. 

Littauer, Ludwig. 

Lorimer, E. D., & Co. 
Lorimer, Wm. H., & Sons Co. 
Montgomery, J. R., & Co. 
Scranton Yarn Finishing Co. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 
Strouse, Theo. H., & Co. 


Mohair Yarns. 


Harding, Whitman & Co. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Montgomery, J. R., & Co. 


152-8 CONGRESS STREET, 
8 CURRER STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 
SOUTHERN OFFICE, 


Stoddard 


We import a most complete and extensive 
line of Cotton, Silk, Worsted, Woolen and 
Fibre Machinery, Mill Supplies, Egyptian 
Cotton and Burlaps. Representing the 


Haseric 


leading foreign manufacturers and deal- 
ers and keep thoroughly up with the 
inprovements 

We should be pleased to com- 


Richard 


municate with parties contemplating 
any additions or changes in mill equip- 
ments and to send circulars describing 
at length, our machines and supplies. 


in Textile Ma- 


Novelty Yarns, Tinsels, 

Noils, Etc. 

Indian Orchard Co. 

Jenckes Spinning Co. 

Littauer, Ludwig. 

Malcolm Mills Co. 

Montgomery, J. R., & Co. 

Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 


Seaming Yarns. 
Ravine Mills Co. 


Silk Noils. 
Tierney, F. A. 


Silk Yarns. 

Chapin, Geo. W. 

Cheney Bros. 

Eddy & Street. 

Ryle, Wm., & Co. 

Sauquoit Silk Mfg. Co. 
Spool Cotton. 

Warren, W., Thread Works. 
Woolen and Merino Yarns. 

Boyer, B. F., Co. 

Eaton Rapids Woolen Mills. 

Eddy & Street. 

Germania Dye Works. 

Hyde, E. 8. 

Jenckes Spinning Co. 

Littauer, Ludwig. 

Salkeld, A. D., & Bro. 

Solis, Andrew J., Jr., & Co. 
Woolen Yarns. 

Adams, Joseph M., Co. 

lijittauer, Ludwig. 

Stephenson & Co. 


Worsted Yarns. 
Boyer, B. F., Co. 
Campion, Richard. 
Harding, Whitman & Co. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Pocasset Worsted Co. 
Salkeld, A. D., & Bro. 
Stephenson & Co. 
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Assets over 
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Insurance Against 


Loss of Profits 


Is there a fly-wheel in your mill? 

Suppose it should burst and demolish the building and delicate 
machinery ? 

Machinery cannot be replaced quickly. In fact, it usually takes 
months to replace. Where it is of a special type, or designed 
—_—_ a i 
for a special purpose, the delay is of course much greater. 

Meanwhile what is happening to your business? 

Your plant is idle; no goods can be made. Just think what 
an enormous loss you will suffer if the output of your mill is even 
as low as $150 per day. 

Why not protect yourself by insurance? 

Maryland Casualty Company is now covering this loss by 
special endorsement attached to its Fly-Wheel Insurance policy. 
The indemnity payable under this indorsement is not deducted 
from the face value of the policy, but is a separate insurance which 
the Company pays in addition to the face value of the policy. 
This is really the greater loss from fly-wheel explosion. Pro- 
tect yourself in time. 

Write us for full particulars, giving amount of insurance desired, 
number and diameter of the fly-wheels and pulleys you want 
covered. We will quote rates by return mail. Ask for form 


237-G descriptive of this insurance. 


Maryland Casualty Company 


Baltimore, Maryland 


The Maryland continues to sell, at fair rates the Standard form of lia- 
eae . . . | SN me 
bility policy, which is as good as the best sold by any other company. 
The Company also writes Burglary, Sprinkler Leakage, Teams, Ele- 
vator, Personal Accident, Steam Boiler, Water Damage, Physicians’ 
Defense, Plate Glass, Disability, Automobile, Health, Fly-Wheel, and 
all other classes of casualty insurance. 





$3,691 447.50 
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$78, 046.1 
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ee Color and Chemical Home Insurance Co. .............. 223 | Norwood Engineering Co. ....... 234 
ehabeewnnkiwe .. 64 | Hood, R. H. .............6. 57 | Nye & Tredick Company ........ 238 
Continental Latch Needle Co. .. 253 Hooven, Owens & Rentsc hler | Oil and Waste Saving Machine 4 
Cook’s Sons, Adam ......... . RS Sine Aceon suatncs es meweete xc ot — | Cm. «. 56 4 
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Pearson, J. T. .....-. Scranton Yarn Finishing Co. ... 2 olhurst Machine Works 
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Peerless Electric Co. ; -- 47 | Shaw, Victor, Ring Traveler Cc. 5 Toohey, M. J., & Co. 
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tisdon-Alcott Turbine Co ; | Steel Heddle Mfg. Co ‘ 1 C0 . ; 
Riverdale Woolen Co. .... 222 | Stein, Hirsch & Co. ve Whiteley, Wm., & Sons, 
Robb-Mumford Boiler Co 2 | Stephenson & Co. 3; | Whitin Machine Works 
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Rock Island System Sterling Blower & Pipe Mfg. Co. 2 Whiton, D. E., Machine Cx 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical | | Sternberg, Fred, & Co. ... 213 | Wildman Mfg. Co. 
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Saginaw Mfg. Co. 4j | Suck, Adoph ....... 3 Co. 
Salem Elevator Works Sykes, Walter F,. & Co. : Woonsocket Mach. & Press Co. 
Salkeld, A. D., & Bro. ..... . 213 | Taunton-New Bedford C opper Wright, Robt. A. 
Salvator Transfer, Inc. ...... q Co. (cistern Yale & Towne Mfg. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons ; Taylor, ‘ Yeomans & Ironside 
Sauquoit Silk Mfg. Co. 21 Tebbetts, E. L., & Co Zurn, O. F., 





SI seetetiee Inc., 
Manufacturers Forwarding 


370-372 WASHINGTON ST., NEW VORK 


relephone Connection. 


Manufacturers, Selling Agents, Jobbers 
send for Feingold when they want quick cash F E I N G O 7. D 


for remnants, left-overs, odds and ends. Saves 
them all bother, and results are so satisfactory 37 BEDFORD ST. 
they send again and again. BOSTON, MASS. 


teel Steam Jacketed Kettles 


With and without agitators. . Used for dissolving and mixing 
sizing. Also used by Bleachers, Dyers, Finishers and Cotton 
Printers for mixing, coloring and finishing compounds. 


Some of Our Textile Customers : 
The Derby Cotton Miils, Shelton, Ct. Crompton Company, Crompton, R. I 
Burtworth Carpet Co., Chicopee, Mass. Charlotte Cordage Co., Charlotte, N.C. 
Ohio Falls Dye and Finishing Works, Louisville, Ky. 


JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CO., 50 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 









MILL EQUIPMENT 


















By the use of Westinghouse induction motors directly geared to spin- 
ning frames, twisters, looms, winders and other textile machinery, it is 
possible to run them at exactly their maximum speed at all times. 
Westinghouse individual-motor drive has led to a substantial increase 
in the producing capacity of textile machines of precisely the same char- 
acteristics, as when driven by the group system of electric-power distribu- 
tion, or the usual mechanical drive. 


For further advantages of individual-motor drive. 


ASK WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 
Sales Offices in All Large Cities 







Palmer’s Improved 
Adjustable Thread Guide 


(4 ~< 
ry . . . . . / 
This guide supplies an accurate, rigid | er 


and permanent adjustment, and is attached CLAMP PLATE 
















to the ordinary spinning frame clapper. 
It has more merits than any other adjust- 
wble guide and at a greatly reduced cost. 
Perfect adjustment saves broken ends, ab- 
normal wear of the rings, and increases 
the production and quality. Will soon 
pay for itself. Send for free sample and 


ctrcular. 











Patented in United States, July 24, 
1906; April 9, 197: and June 4, 1907 


Patented and Manufactured by 
; Japan, Oct. 12, 1906. France, Oct. 2, 
196. England, Sept. 13, 1906. Spain, July 23, 1906 


The 1. E. Palmer Co. 4... St 


Middletown, Conn ‘ U. S, A. Patents applied for in the United States, Germany, 


Switzerland, Austria, Russia, Poland and India 
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EE Bee 


aa CHAS. T. MAIN 
Plans, Specifications and 


(Formerly of Dean & Main.) 
Superintendence for the , 2 z Valuations and Reports 
aes | Mill E d Architect, | sovustrsai temas 
anization of Textile ngineer an renitect, , 
lants, including Steam 


Taxes or Insurance. 
and Water Power 907 913 INTERNATIONAL TrusT Co., BUILDING, 45 MILK Sr., 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Advice and specifications for electric plants. Supervision, examinations, reports and general services at regular intervals. 


WiLLIAM Ik. PUFF FIR, 


Consulting Electrical Expert and Electrical Engineer 


307 Equitable Building, 15 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


A specialty of illumination best adapted for work on colored goods. Arrangement of fire, yard and regular lighting systems. 


Designs, Specialists 
Examinations, on methods G O S S &z B R Y E ’ 
Reports, — for manu- Desioni : 
Specifications, facturing esigning and Consulting 
Power Plants, uplicate an © ae : 

Mill and Factory Interchangeable Mechanical Engineers 


Equipments. Mechanism. 76 William Street, NEW YORK. 


JOHN W. FERGUSON, 


Reels for Cotton "aur Builder and 


Jery Winders, Cop Winders and Spool | General Contractor. 
Patented Hosiery , Cop and Spoolers. | 

ILDING A SPECIALTY, References made to some of 
LINDSAY, HYDE & CO., MILL BUILDING A SPECIALTY. 


the largest mill owners in the 
Middle States, including Clark Thread Co., Newark, N. J., Barbour 
9124 to 2130 East York St.. PHILADELPHIA, PA. Fiax Spinning Co., Paterson, N. J., and others. 


253 Broadway, N.Y. 90 Washington St., Paterson, N. J. 


ARTHUR S’TEAD 


DEALER IN 


7 & Brother, 
Woolen and Worsted Machinery | E¢waré JcRerson, & Brother 


ALL SUPPLIES The Textile Machinery Association Ltd. 
227 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA Leeds, England 


ERS OF ALL CLASSES OF 
Send for list and state what is wanted. ninsannaaded - 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND 
WOoOoLeEN 


Machinery 
BED. . SCHOFIELD, 123 No. Front St., PHILA., PA, 127 South Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Agent for the Weston Hydro Extractor. 


One Piece 2°, 


in our Reversible fans, especially 
adapted for handling Textile Stuffs. 
Get Catalogue 58 D. 


THE NEW’ YORK BLOWER COMP’Ys 
Chicago, Ill. Bucyrus, O. Philadelphia, New York, St. Louis, 
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rAtcet. ." So 


JOHN ©. EDWARDS. 
Old South Building, Washington St., Boston. 


Telephone, Main 3593, Boston. Office Established 1854. Cable Address, “ Aniline.” 


Patents secured in the United States and ail other conntries. Reissues obtained. Interferences conducted. Suits brought and @e 
fended for infringements, and searches made as to the validity of patents. Prepared to give special and expert attention to cases involv- 
ing knowledge of cotton, wool, leather and metal working machinery, including boots and shoes and electrical, chemical and metallurgical 
inventions and steam enginecring. We have had wide experience in textile patents cases. Correspondence solicited. No eharge fer 
preliminary advice. Personal consultation best when possible. 
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E 2 ve i 
es = i 
33 E Counselors at Law ij 
2 ° } 
“5 3 HOWSON & HOWSON 
a 2 Solicitors | 
°o a 
gs g 3 of Patents | 
25 3 ita | 
3 3 3 New York, 38 Park Row Hi 
2 = a WASHINGTON, 918 F Street 1 
5a 5 ' 

/ 
Mill accounts financed ‘ >) W.M. CATHRALL | 






( 549 Drexel Bidg. 
Philadelphia 


TEXTILE MAGN WUeas | SSOCAre & FRONTS 4 


COUNSELLORS AT LAW i 
THUN & JANSSEN, READING, PA. 
146 BROADWAY 
Manfrs of BRAIDING MACHINES 


TELEPHONE 4804 CORTLANDT NEW YORK 
for making Dress Trimming Braids, Cotton Tapes, Underwear 
Braids, Shoe Laces, —— Banding, etc. Winders, Doublers. 


Measuring Machines, Reelers, Singeing and Finishing Machine Mercantile Law and Contracts. Collections a Specialty. 
Special Machinery. , : ry: | pried correspondents in all parts of the United States and Canada. 


The Lighting of the Building 


is the most important problem of its construction. By using the 
saw tooth construction of roof with the ** Azti P/uvius” system of 
skylight the maximum amount of light is carried into the building 
to every part of the floor. The ventilation is another important 
consideration and every mill should be equipped with the Zove// 
Window Operating Device by means of which a long line of sash 
can be opened and closed from one station. Let us submit esti- 
mates for the lighting and ventilation of your building. We will 
guarantee satisfaction. 


The G. Drouve Company 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Manufacturers invoices discounted 
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WANTS, FOR SALE, ETC. 


Rates, 15 cents a line per issue when replies are sent in care of TEXTILE WoRLD RECORD to be forwarded. If replies 
g0 direct to advertiser the rate is 10 cents per line per issue. Count seven words to a line and include side head and 
eddress. Cash must accompany the order for these ads. If such ads. are “displayed” the rate is $2.00 per inch single 


column each time. 





A splendid opportunity presents itself to a com- 
pany manufacturing fine hosiery, to extend their 
trade to the growing Dominion of Canada. The 
Goderich Knitting Company, manufacturing wor- 
sted and woolen hosiery, desires to increase their 
output Ly affliating with a good company making 
ighter goods, who would take control and manage 
their business Ten years’ reputation, selling di- 

t to the best retail trade, unlimited market. 
Correspondence or personal inspection § invited. 
“R. C. Hays,” Sec., Goderich, Canada. 





= —ao 


FOR SALE 


12 Donble lift double cyiinder 400 hooks. 

6 Double lift double cylinder 600 hooks. 

28 Single lift fine index 1304 hooks Jacquard machines, all Thomas 
Halton Sons’ make. All in good condition. 

4 Mutual clipper looms 70 inch reed space Single box. 

1 Hard 4 string warp dyeing machine. 

Will sell the above machinery regardiess of cost. 


SCHADEWALD MILLS, 
3rd and Huntington Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


1 Craw Knit Goods Mangle, new, cylinder 92 





inches by 24 inches continuous apron. 


ALEX. ALLEN 
Randolph Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


To Manufacturers and Others 


A resident of Sydney, Australia, will be in New York early 
in July desires to obtain general agencies or as representa- 
tive, mechanical or weighing appliances a specialty. Refer- 
ences and security if needed Pending arrival address 
“Spencer” care Crossman & Sielcken, 77 Broad Street, 
New York 


Harding @Fancourt, 
OILS and CHEMICALS 








Cream Softeners, Turkey Red Oil, (all grades) 
Soluble Oils and Olive Oil. 


235 No. Front Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


Desirable Manufacturing Sites 


adjoining direct lines, New York, 
Philadelphia and the West, 30 
miles from New York City on line 
of C. R. R. of N. J., Philadelphia 
& Reading, Baltimore & Ohio, 
Lehigh Valley Railroads and 
Delaware & Raritan Canal. 


Write for particulars stating your 


requirements. 


Bound Brook Board of Trade, 
Bound Brook, N. J. 





Bargains in 
Knitting Machines 


As we have decided to discontinue, we offar for sale the 
following machines at ———s prices, all machines war- 
ranted as they are almost as good as new, having been used 


| very little. 


4 Grosser Plain Knitting Machines, 5 needles to inch 
18 long $50 each. 

Grosser Jacquard Knitting Machines, 5 needles to 
inch 30 long $125 each. 

2 Grosser Plain Knitting Machines, 8 needles to inch 

18 long 850 each. 

1 Grosser Plain Power Machine double head self auto- 
matic, just as good as new, 5 needles to inch 18 long, 
latest model $450. 

Irmcher plain with stand, 5 needles 20 long $60. 

Irmcher plain with stand, 5 needles 12 long $25. 

1 Lindsey & Hyde Spooler, 244spindle stop motion and 
other late improvements, over 100 bobbins, $150, 

Union Special Cutters and overseamers No. 44200 and 
39217 $100 each. 

1 Arnold Finishing Machine No. 77 $9. 

1 Singer Shop Machine $15 

8 Hand Spool Winders, #5 each. 

One Sewing Table with shafting and pulleys for six 

machines, $25. 

A whole lot of chairs, needles and all kinds of parts of 

various machines, etc., tables, belting. 


15% from prices quoted if purchases are made 
at once. 


Scranton Knitting Mills Co. 
SCRANTON, PA. 


For Sale. 


7 Wildman Body Frames. 

11 Champion Bady Frames. 

2 S & W. Body Frames. 

6 Wildman Sleevers. 

5 S. & W. Sleevers. 

1 Davis & Furber, American Geared Nap- 
per—-80 inch complete with automatic 
spreader and turner—-6 strings—run one 
year—splendid condition. 


PIONEER MILLS, 


6 


—e 





- 


Hamilton, Ohio 


WANTED 


A second-hand punching machine for Jacquard designs 


Standard Knitting Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Wanted A Linen Manufacturing Plant 


Am open to buy orrent. Apply stating number of spindles 
and looms, etc. Address “Rent,” care Textile Wor ld 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


WAN'T ED 


Second-hand loom about 60 inches wide. 











' Standard Knitting Company, Cleveland, Ohio 
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“CROSS CREEK” Sixes 


That means first mortgage sinking fund 
gold bonds, being a first lien on 7000 acres of 
the best bituminous coal in the South. 
Located in Marion and Franklin Counties, 
Tennessee. Contiguous to the markets that ' 
, pay the best prices and insist upon a high- 
grade domestic and steam coal. 









Synopsis of Expert Engineer’s Report: 


since ORT i akaeer ae TA 


‘*Page 24, Total Production . . . . . 60,000,000 tons 
36, Annual Production . . . . 400,000 
4 ne Mining Profit . . . $300,000.00 
“s meore Evomt . 4 60,000.00 
Rent ‘* a. eae 20,000.00 


Total Annual Profit (One Works) $380,000.00 
Period of Operation. .... . 50 Years 
Total Value of Field a Sees $15,000,000.00 




















NOTES :—The store and rent profits are based on authentic 
data. The period of operation and value of field are assumed 
on a drop of 50% in the markets of the future, combined with 
a doubling of the production.” 






The first works, now building, will have 
a capacity of 2000 tons per day and there is 
room for four more, which the Company will 
build as soon as possible. 

Only a limited amount of the bonds re- 
main unsold and we are very desirous of in- 
teresting with us some of the people in the 
textile industry. 

Particulars as to the bonds, preferred 
stock, management, list of the stockholders, 
markets, railroad facilities furnished at the 
office of the 


Cross Creek Coal Company 
609 Mutual Life Bldg. BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Send for a copy of ** Facts About the Seuth ” It will interest you. 
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MEN WANTED. 


Wanted thoroughly competent, 
up-to-date General Superintendant | 


for Worsted mill in Connecticut. 
on Women’s Wear. 


and finishing plant. 


Principally 
Nearly 200 broad looms 
Good salary to the right 
Address, W. M. C., care Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


man. 


Wanted an experienced machinist 


on Rudolph and Grosser seamers, also loopers 


of various kinds. Good wages to the right man. 


British Hosiery Company, Thornton, R. L | 


WANTED, A FOREMAN 


For our factory on Scott & Williams 7-8 automatic footers making infants’ 
worsted stockings. Our production is about 180 dozen per day. A man of 
experience will be paid a liberal salary. Address ** Liberal,” care ‘lextile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 


FANCY KNITTER WANTED. 


Man who understands large flat machines, for making 
shawls, fascinators, ete. Like Bach-Sibson double rib | 
machines. First class position for a good man. state ex- 
perience. Appleton Knitting Co., Appleton, Wis. 


July 1907 


Opportunity fora. 
Knitter with a little Capital 


There is an opportunity for a man who understands loop 
ing and welting to get into a first class paying business for 
an investment of a small amount-of money; either in the 
South or East. A plantin which I am interested is turning 
away work, and I want to start another. Only a man with 
capital need apply Address, “Looping” care Textile 
World Reco: d, Bosto”, Mass. 


Wanted Experienced Manager 


for Batting Factory, three cylinder garnetts. 
Must be able to manufacture and sell produc- 
tion. State salary and give references. 


MARGOLIUS COMPANY 
P. O. Drawer, 458. NORFOLK, VA. 


Spinners Wanted 


One or two good Spinners wanted, Johnson 





and Bassett mules. Day work. Wages, $2.50 


Box ‘*A”, Derby, Conn. 


WANTED: BOYS 


Who understand how to operate circular sleevers. Good 
wages guaranteed. For particulars write The Friedman 
Blau-Farber Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


per day. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


The following advertisements are a portion of those of superintendents and overseers, of whom full particulars are 


on file at this office. 


Manufacturers who may be in need of such men may address them in care of Textile Wo1ld Record, 


Boston, or state their requirments directly, and the addresses of suitable men will be furnished without charge. 


Mr. C. 


Boston, Mass. 


Cotton [ill Manager 
Wants Position — Would Invest 


A European, experienced in erecting cotton factories and enlarg 
ing and modifying existing ones, who has been for more than 
twenty years superintendent in first class mills, containing spin- 
ning, weaving, dyeing and wet and dry finishing departments, and 
for the last six years manager of a cotton factory in Mexico, wishes 
to make a change. Would invest £10,000 to £15,000 in a good and 
sourid enterprise. Address, ** Mexico,” care Textile World Record 
Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent 
ton mill 
weaving 

age, 
Ing 


she 


or Assistant Superintendent in « 
yverseer of spinning, carding or 
Position wanted by a man 38 years of 
married, American Also understands design- 
Has worked on canton flannels, shirtings 
tings lawns, towels, goods, and all 
kinds of Dobby and Jacquard work. Familiar 
with Crompton & Knowles, Crompton & Thayer, 
Whitin, Mason, Bridesburg, Dobby and Jacquard 
looms; Asa and Hetherington mules; Ameri- 
can and English cards; ring spinning Will not 
West. South. Canada Good references 3989 
World Record 


co or 


dress 


Lees 


or 
B¢ 


Te xtile 


T. Donlevy, a practical mill overseer and superintendent, who has a wide aquaintance with mill men, is 
now a member of the Textile World Record staff, and gives special attention to this department. 
pleased to hear from any of his friends who may be interested. 


He would be 
Address Textile World Record, 144 Congress St., 


Experienced dyer and bleacher wants situation 
in Philadelphia. Twenty-nine years old, has 
worked on ull wool and cotton and wool piece 
zoods, loose wool, worsted yarn and hosiery. Is 
thoroughly acquainted with aniline and alizarine 
dyes on all kinds of material. Address “Experi- 
enced,” Textile World Record. 


Assistant Manager or superintendent, office ypo- 
sition or designer on elastic and non-elastic wab- 
bing. Position wanted by a man, 24 years of age, 
American, single. Is a graduate of the Lowell 
Textile School, three years’ course. Has had 1 1/2 
years’ practical experience as designer on the 
above goods and school training on woolen, wor- 
sted and cotton.fabrics. Familiar with Crompton 
& Knowles, Whitin and Draper looms, also Jac- 
quards. Good _ reference. 8790, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


Agent or Superintendent of a cotton mill. Posi- 
tion wanted by a man, 40 years of age, American, 
married. Familiar with fancy, colored and plain 
goods of all kinds. Familiar with all kinds of cot- 
ton machinery. Has been overseer for a number 
of years in first class mill. Could take a position 
at short notice. yood reference. 3814, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 








WOOLEN SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Superintendent of a Worsted or woolen mill. Po- 
sition wanted by a man 48 years of age, American, 
married. Has worked on all classes of woolen and 
worsted goods. A No. 1 reference. Could be em- 


ployed at short notice. 3833, Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass. 


Assistant Superintendent or assistant designer in 
a worsted or woolen mill. Position wanted by a 
man 32 years of age, single, American. Has 
worked on fine worsted and woolens, worsted and 
wool overcoatings, low grade worsted and woolens, 
men’s wear and dress goods. Familiar with 
American and English machinery. Good reference. 
3839, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Superintendent or Assistant Superintendent, or 
first-class boss weaving position. Position wanted 
by a man 40 years of age, married. Worked on 
all kinds of fancy worsteds and woolens. Fa- 
miliar with all up-to-date machinery. Good refer- 








ences. 3996 Textile World Record. 
Superintendent or Manager in woolen mill, or 
designer, assistant superintendent, or both in a 
good mill. Position wanted by a man 55 years of 
age, American. Worked on fancy cassimeres, 
suitings, wool and worsted, face goods, kerseys, 
thibets, ladies’ dress goods, cotton warps, plain 
and fancy, overcoatings, etc. Familiar with all 
machinery used in woolen mill. Will not go West, 


South or Canada. wood references. 3991 Textile 
World Record. 


Superintendent of Woolen Mill. American, 36 
years of age, with experience as superintendent 
and manager 10 years. Accustomed to unions, sat- 
inets, beavers, cloakings, dress goods, etc., and the 
machinery used in this work. Al references. 3410, 
Textile World Record, Boston. 


Supt. or Aast. Supt. Position wanted by a man 
45 years of age, married and American. Has work- 
ed on cassimeres, wool and cotton worsteds, ker- 
seys, cloakings, meltons and cheviots. Is familiar 
with all kinds of woolen machinery. Good refer- 
ences. 3523. Textile World Record. 


Agent, Superintendent or Designeer in a woolen 
mill. Could accept a position in four weeks’ no- 
tice. Familiar with all kinds of woolen goods, 
including cheviots, cassimeres, flannels, blankets 
and mackinaws. 28 years of age; American; first- 
class references from mills where he has been em- 
ployed. 3280, Textile World Record. 


Assistant Superintendent and Designer. Position 
wanted by a man 32 years of age, married. Is 
experienced on men’s wear, dress goods, cotton 
worsteds, woolens, linen towels, madras, flannels, 
ete. Is familiar with Knowles, Crompton, Clipper, 
Bridesburg dobby cam looms, dressing, spooling, 
twisting and warping frames. Good references. 
3665, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent and Designer in a woolen mill. 
Position wanted by a man, 33 years of age, Ameri- 
can, married. Has worked on broad cloths, plaid- 
backs, fancy dress goods, union cassimeres, sati- 
nets, thibets and shirtings. Familiar with all kinds 
of machinery. First class recommendations. 3745, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent and Designer in a woolen mill. 
Position wanted by a man, 30 years of age, single, 
Scotch. Has worked on all kinds of men’s wear, 
wool and worsted, plain and fancy, also dress 
goods. Familiar with all kinds of machinery. Will 
go any place for a good position. First class ref- 
erénces. 3749, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent of a Small Worsted Plant, or 
Overseer of Drawing, Spinning and Twisting. Po- 
sition wanted by a man 38 years of age, married, 
English. Has worked on botany or any kind of 
weaving yarns, also fancy novelties. Is familiar 
with all kinds of English and American worsted 
machinery. Good references. 3689, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent of a small woolen mill or as- 
sistant superintendent and designer in a large mill. 
Position wanted by a man, 32 years of age, mar- 
ried, English-Canadian. Worked on men’s wear, 
dress goods, flannels, blankets and fancy cassi- 
meres. Familiar with all kinds of modern ma- 
chinery. Good reference. 3802, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 





WOOLEN CARDERS. 


Overseer of Wocien Carding. Position wanted 





by a man 37 years of age, married. Worked on 
all grades of woolen goods. Familiar with all 
woolen cards. Will not go West or South. One 
girl in the family, work in the finishing room. 
Good references. 3982 Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Carding in a woolen mill. Position 
wanted hy a man 42 years of age, married, Amer- 
ican. Worked on kerseys, dress goods, cassimeres, 
high and low stock. Familiar with all kinds of 
American machinery. Good references. 4005 Tex- 
tile World Record. 


Overseer «f Woolen Carding. Position wanted 


by a man 39 years of age, married. Worked on 
all kinds of goods. Familiar with all kinds of ma- 
chinery. Two workers in the family. Will not go 
West, South. Canada or Pennsylvania. Good ref- 
erences. 3987 Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Carding in woolen or hosiery mill. 
Position wanted by a man 25 years of age, married, 
American. Worked on all classes of goods and 
all kinds of stock. Familiar with all kinds of 
American and English cards, and all kinds of con- 
densers and feeds. Will not go West, South or 
Canada. Good references. 3988 Textile World 
Record. 


Overseer of Woolen Carding. Position wanted 
by a man, 47 years of age, American, married. Has 
handled all kinds of stock, cotton, wool and 
shoddy mixes on yarns from 1to 6run. Has been 
employed for a number of years in leading mills. 


First class reference. 3815, Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Woolen Carding. 32 years of age, 
married, wants position in the East. Accustomed 
to cassimeres. cheviots, dress goods, wool, cotton 
and shoddy mixes. all wool, from 1 to 7 run. 
Worked on the machinery used in this work. 3436, 
Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Carding and _ spinning. Positior 
wanted by a man, 22 years of age, single. Under- 
stands all kinds of American carding and spinning 
machinery. Has worked on hosiery yarns and all 
kinds of woolen goods. Good references. 3723, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Carding. Position wanted by a man 
34 years of age and married. Has worked on out- 
ing flannels, suitings, cassimeres, overcoatings, 
crashes, meltons, skirtings, kerseys, doeskins, 
broadcloths, coverts, cheviots and thibets. Is fa- 
miliar with Davis & Furber, Cleveland, English 
ecards and garnett machines. Good references. 
3513, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Woolen Carding. Position wanted 
by a man 47 years of age, married. Worked on 
woolens and knit goods, both fine and coarse, and 
all makes of cards. Good reference from mills 
where he has been employed. 3535, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of carding and spinning. Position 
wanted by a man 41 years of age. Has worked on 
all kinds of woolens, cottons and shoddy mixes. Is 
familiar with Davis & Furber cards and mules, 
Cleveland, and any make of cards. Good refer- 
ences. 3598, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Woolen Carding. Position wanted by 
a man 566 years of age; married; American. Is ex- 
perienced on all kinds of stock and is familiar with 
any make of carding machinery. Good references. 
3608, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Carding in Knitting Mill. American, 
36 years of age; accustomed to knit underwear, 
both cotton and wool; experience on Davis and 
Furber and Smith cards. Was 5 years second hand 
in one mill and for the past 6 years has been over- 
seer. 3391, Textile World Record, Boston. 


Overseer of Woolen or worsted carding. Would 
accept a position as superintendent of a felt mill. 
Understand the business in every detail. Worked 
on all kinds of stock and all makes of cards. First 
class reference. Will go any place for a good posi- 
tion. 45 years of age, American, married. 3470, 
Textile World Record, Boston. 















TEXTILE WORLD RECORD 


WOOLEN SPINNERS. = 


Overseer of Spinning in a woolen mill. 
wanted by a man 47 
worked on fancy 


Position 
vears of age, married Has 
cassimeres, dress goods, flannels, 
satinets, kersevs, broadcloths, blankets, etc. Fa- 
miliar with D. & F., J. & B. Paul and Bancroft 
mules. Will not go West, South, Canada, Pennsyl- 
vania or New Jersey. 3994 Tex- 
tile World Record 


Good references. 


Overseer of Dressing, 
a woolen mill 
of age 


spooling and twisting in 
Position wanted by a man 44 years 
married, American Worked on fancy 
woolen and worsteds of all kinds, both wet and 
dry Familiar with Davis & Furber and Cleveland 
dressing, spooling and twisting machinery. Wife 
is a good fancy weaver Good references. Will 
not go West. South, Canada or New Jersey. 3990 
Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Spinning. Position wanted by a man 
48 years of age, English. Has worked on all 
classes of woolen goods, and is familiar with John- 
son & Bassett, Davis & Furber and Platt spinning 
machinery. Good references. 3522, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


Boss Spinner in woolen mill. Worked on all 
kinds of woolen, cotton and shoddy mixed goods. 
Familiar with Johnson & Bassett. Would prefer 
Furbush mules. First-class recommendations; age 


29; American. 3287, Textile World Record. 


FINISHERS 


Overseer of Woolen Finishing. Position wanted 
by a man, 45 years of age, American, married. 
Worked on fancy and piece dye worsteds and wool- 
ens. Out of a position on account of mill closing. 
Could be employed at once. Good references. 3840, 
Textile World Record, Boston. 


Overseer of Woolen Finishing. Position wanted 
by a man, 51 years of age, American, married. Has 
worked on all kinds of woolen goods and has had 
a wide experience on face finished goods. Is now 
employed in a large mill, but desires to make a 
change. Good references. 3861, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Finishing in a 
tion wanted by a man 
Worked on all wool 
mixes, dress goods 


woolen mill Posi- 
years of age, American 
wool and shoddy, cotton 
kerseys, coverts, men’s wear 
ete Familiar with all American makes of ma- 
chinery Will not go to New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, West, Sonth, or Canada Good references. 
3984 Textile World Record. 
Overseer of Finishing in a 
tion wanted by a man 34 
American Worked on all 
worsted, suitines 
Familiar with 
Kenyons, Bird 
machines 
Record. 


Overseer of Finishing... Position wanted by a 
man 42 years of age, Americah and married. Has 
worked on all classes of fancy worsteds and is 
familiar with all kinds of finishing machinery. 
Good references. 3497, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Overseer of Finishing. Position wanted by a 
man 40 years of age. married and American. Has 
worked on all kinds of wool and worsted and 
cotton mix goods and cotton worsteds. Is familiar 
with all kinds of machinery used in wet and dry 
finishing. Good references. 3536, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Finishing. Position wanted by an 
American, 40 years of age and married. Worked 
on all kinds of woolen and worsted goods and sat- 
inets. Familiar with all kinds of finishing ma- 
chinery. 3475, Textile World Record, Boston. 


Overseer of Finishing.. Position wanted by a 
man 30 years of age, married, American. Has 
worked on worsted serge cassimeres, flannels. 
overcoatings, cloakings, dress goods. meltons, ker- 
seys, union, etc. Is familiar with all kinds of fin- 
ishing machinery. Good references. 3668, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass 


woolen mill. 
years of age, 
grades of woolen and 
overcoatings, dress goods, etc. 
Parks & Woolson, Curtis & Marble 
Bros Gesner, Windle, Voelkers 
Good references $$98 Textile World 


Posi- 
married, 
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COTTON CARDERS. 


Overseer of Carding or Spinning in a cotton 
mill. Position wanted by a man 39 years of age, 
married, American. Worked on white and colored 
goods. Familiar with Whitin and Lowell ma- 
chines. Will not go to Canada, New York, New 
Jersey or New England States. Good references 
3997 Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Carding, or Second Hand in a large 
mill. Position wanted by a man 36 years of age. 
married, English, worked on all kinds of yarns— 
both plain and novelty, shirtings, sheetings ana 
print. Familiar with Saco and Pettee cards and 
speeders, Lowell, Woonsocket frames, American 


and English carding machinery. 3696, Textile 
World Record. 


Overseer of Cotton Carding. Position wanted by 
aman, 33 years of age, American, married. Has 
worked on carded and combed hosiery yarn, col- 
ored yarns and warps. Familiar with American 
carding and combing machinery. Good references. 
3864, Textile World Record, Boston. 


Overseer of Cotton Carding or Supt. of Yarn Mill. 
Position wanted by a man 38 years of age, mar- 
ried, worked on all kinds of cotton goods and all 
the different American carding machinery, good 
reference. 3699, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Cotton Carding in a large mill or 
carder and spinner in a small mill. Position 
wanted by a man, 35 years of age, American, mar- 
ried. Worked on white and colored work, both 
fine and coarse numbers. Familiar with all kinds 
of carding machinery. Good reference. 3784, Tex- 
tile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Carding in cotton mill. Position 
wanted by a man 39 years of age, single. Worked 
on all kinds of cotton goods, Sea Island, combed 
and carded, from 24s up to 150s. Familiar with 
American and English carding machinery. Good 
references. 3941, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Carding in cotton mill. Position 
wanted by a man 28 years of age, married. Fa- 
miliar with white and colored numbers up to 16 
H. K. Familiar with the following makes of ma- 
chines: .Platt, Mason, Whitin, Lowell, Providence, 
Kitson and Atherton. Good references. Will not 
go to Pa., N. J., Western or Southern States, or to 
Canada. 3951, Textile World Record. 


COTTON SPINNERS. 


Overseer Ring and Mule Spinning. Position 
wanted by a man, 45 years of age, married, Eng- 
lish. Worked on all kinds of cotton, both fine, 
coarse from is to 200s. All kinds of cotton spin- 
ning machinery. Good references. 3850, Textile 
World Record, Boston. 


Overseer of Mule and ring spinning. Position 
wanted by a man 36 ya of age, married and 
American. Has worked on cotton yarns from 20s 
to 120s and is famiilar with Parr, Asa Leis, Hether- 
ington, Dobson & Barlow, and Mason new rope 
mules, and ring frames. Good references. 3616 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Spooling, Warping and Slashing in 
otton mill. Position wanted by a man 35 years 
of age, married. Has worked on both white and 
colored cotton yarns from 8 1/2s to 120s, single 
and ply yarns, also silk. Familiar with Whitin, 
Draper, Howard & Pullough, Cohoes and Entwistle 
machines. One weaver in the family. Will not 
go West, South, Canada, Vermont or Pennsylvania 
Good references Can be employed at one week's 
notice. 3980 Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Ring Spinning, Spooling, Warping, 
slashing, etc. Position wanted by a man 35 years 
of age, married, American. Worked on cotton 
yarns from 16s to 80s. Familiar with Whitin, 
Lowell, Mason, Biddeford, Fales & Jenckes ma- 
chines. Will not go West or South. Good refer- 
ences. 4009 Textile World Record. 


Overseer of mule and ring spinning. Position 
wanted by a man 40 years of age; married; Eng- 
lish. Has worked on all kinds and numbers of 
cotton yarn. Is familiar with all makes of mules. 


Good references. 3607. Textile World Record. Ros- 
ton Mnaee 
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DESIGNERS. 


Designer im a Large Mill, or assistant in a small 
mill. Position wanted by a man 25 years of age, 
single. Has worked on fancy worsted, piece dye, 
mercerized goods, woolens, double cloths, serges, 
ete. Familiar with Crompton & Knowles, Johnson 
& Bassett, Birch Bros., James Hunter, Curtis & 
Marble machines. A graduate of a textile school 
and has diploma from same. Good references. 
3879, Textile World Record, Boston. 


Designer or Superintendent in a woolen mill. Po- 
sition wanted by a man 36 years of age, single, 
American. Has worked on fancy and plain wor- 
sted dress goods, also jacquard work. Good refer- 
ences. 3904, Textile World Record, Boston. 


Designer or Overseer of weaving, or boss dresser. 
Position wanted by a man 24 years of age, Ameri- 
can, married. Has worked on cotton worsted. 
Familiar with Crompton & Knowles looms. Good 
references. Could take position at once. 3913, Tex- 
tile World Record, Boston. 


Designer. Position wanted by a man 34 years of 
age, married, American. Is experienced on dress 
and tie silks, cotton and silk goods, novelty fabrics 
and ribbons, woolen and worsted Jacquard work. 
Is familiar with Crompton & Knowles, Stafford, 
Schaum & Uhlinges Jacquards. First-class recom- 
mendations. 3635, Textile World Record, Boston, 
Mass. 


Designer and Assistant Superintendent. Position 
wanted by a man 32 years of age, married, Scotch. 
Is experienced on all grades of woolens and wor- 
steds, both men’s and ladies’ wear, cheviots, and 
homespuns a specialty. Is familiar with Cromp- 
ton & Knowles looms. Good references. 3666, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Designer and Assistant Superintendent. Position 
wanted by a man 43 years of age, married, Eng- 
lish. Is experienced on all classes of goods from 
fine worsteds to the lowest woolens for men’s wear. 
Fancy and plain cloakings and dress goods, linings, 
mercerized goods, unions. Is familiar with Cromp- 
ton & Knowles looms and Johnson & Bassett and 
Davis & Furber mules. Good references. 3655, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Assistant Superintendent and Assistant Designer. 
Position wanted by a man 27 years of age, Ger- 
man. Has worked on fancy cassimeres, overcoat- 
ings and dress goods. Is familiar with Crompton 
& Knowles looms. Good references. 3681, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Assistant Superintendent or second hand in a 
large dye house. Position wanted by a man, 27 
years of age, single, American. Worked on chev- 
iots, cassimeres, flannels, covert cloth, overcoat- 
ings, some cotton and fancy worsteds. Familiar 
with all kinds of machinery used in a textile mill. 
Good recommendations. 3743, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent or Designer in a small woolen 
mill, or assistant superintendent or designer in a 
large mill or bookkeeper. Position wanted by a 
man, 46 years of age, married, Scotch. Worked on 
men’s wear, ladies’ dress goods and cloakings. 
Has worked in all departments in a woolen mill, 
has taken a course in designing and is familiar 
with Crompton & Knowles looms and Davis & Fur- 
ber mules. Will not go West, South or Canada. 
Good references. 3750, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Superintendent. Worked on cassimeres, unions, 
satinets, overcoatings, horse goods, bed blankets, 
linings, etc. Understands stock mixing, picking 
and figuring. Has had full charge of mill. 3074, 
Textile World Record. 


Superintendent or Designer. Position wanted by 
a man 50 years of age, married, American. Has 
manufactured all kinds of woolen and worsted 
goods, cotton worsteds, wool, cotton and shoddy 
mixes. Is familiar with all kinds of machinery. 
Good references. 3670, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Superintendent of a Wooten Mill. Position 
wanted by an American. Has had experience on 
satinets, unions, cassimeres, worsted goods, etc. Is 
familiar with all kinds of woolen machinery. 
First-class references. 1537, Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 








DYERS. 


? Overseer of Dyeing. Position wanted by a man 
36 years of age. Worked on all kinds of woolen 
goods, raw stock, piece dyes and yarns. Good 
references. Could take a position at once, on ac- 


count of the mill being closed. 3955 Textile World 
Record. 














Boss Dyer in a Woolen Mill. Position wanted 
by a man 35 years of age, married, American. 
Worked on woolens, worsteds, Unions, Merinos, 
hosiery and underwear, raw stock, piece dyes and 
garments. Familiar with all kinds of machinery. 
700d references. Will not go to Vermont, New 
Jersey, West, South or Canada. 38974 Textile 
World Record. 


Boss Dyer or Finisher or superintendent of both 
in woolen mill. Position wanted by a man 40 
years of age, married. Has worked on raw stock, 
piece dyes, wool, cotton and shoddy, hosiery and 
underwear yarns, ete. Could take a position at 


ag Good references. 3979 Textile World Rec- 
ord. 


Overseer of Bleaching. Position wanted by a 
man 35 years of age, married, American. Worked 
on skein yarn, tape and warps. Good references. 
4098 Textile World Record. 


Boss Dyer and Mercerizer in cotton, woolen, silk 
or hosiery mill. Position wanted by a man 40 


years of arse, married, American. Worked on 
wools, unions, silks, hosiery and cops. Familiar 
with various makes of machinery. Three workers 
in the family. Will not so West. Good references. 
4004 Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Dyeing in a cotton mill. Position 
wanted by a man 37 years of age, married, Eng- 
lish. Worked on all standard color for ginghams, 
knit piece goods for underwear, skein yarns for 
the thread and shoe lace trade, also bleaching. 


Will not go West or South. Familiar with Scotch 
warp machines, Klauder Weldon dyeing machines, 
reel machine for dyeing knit piece goods. Good 
references. 4001 Textile World Record. 


Boss Dyer in a Woolen Mill. Position wanted by 
a man 27 years of age, single, English. Worked 
on piece dyes, woolen and worsted, army and navy 
indigo blues (synthetic and natural), raw stock. 
Familiar with Woad vat, Hydrosulphite-Ammonia 
vat, Bisulphite vat. Good references. 3983 Tex- 
tile World Record. 


Boss Dyer in Knitting Mill. Position wanted by 
aman 53 years of age, American Worked on 
shirts, drawers, cotton and wool, both in roll and 
garment. Familiar with all kinds of machinery. 
Will not go West, South or Canada. Good refer- 


ences. 3985 Textile World Record. 


Expert Hosiery Dyer. Age 27; married and 
sober. Desires position of superintendent of dyeing 
in a first-class hosiery mill, one manufacturing 
high grade goods preferred. Has had over seven 
years’ practical experience in dyeing one of the 
best aniline blacks on cotton, also fast colors on 
cotton, wool, silk and union hosiery. Best of ref- 
erences furnished. 2052, Textile World Record. 


Overseer Dyeing. American, 28 years of age, 
with experience, wants position in the East. Has 
had experience with fast colors to work with wool- 
en yarns, mercerized dyeing and bleaching, also 
web, elastic and non-elastic. 3347, Textile World 
Record, Boston. 


Overseer of Dyeing. American, 40 years of age, 
with experience on woolen, cotton and silk piece 
goods, unions, woolen and cotton yarns, also ani- 
line black and sulphur colors; worked on all kinds 
of machinery used in this work; prefers a position 
in the East. 3021, Textile World Record, Boston. 


_ Secondhand in dyehouse. Would accept a posi- 
tion as salesman. Worked in first-class worsted 
and woolen mills. Age 26; American; unmarried. 
Can take place on short notice. 3211, Textile 
World Record, Boston. 


Boss Dyer in a woolen mill. Has been for the 
past ten years with one of the largest woolen mills 
in the Middle States; has first-class references; 47 


years of age; American. No. 3286, Textile World 
Record, Boston. 
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Overseer of Knitting. 
age, single. 





Position wanted by a man 
Worked on fine and heavy 
Familiar with Crane’s rib cir- 
Will not go to 














30 years of 
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Good references. 
World Record. 























Superintendent or Overseer of knitting. Position 
wanted by a man 45 years of age, married. 
and men’s under- 
wear, flat and ribbed, cotton, woolen, worsted. 
Wildman, Scott 
Cooper machines, also sewing ma- 
3876, Textile world 
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Overseer of Knitting. 
29 years of age, married. 
balbriggans, 
merino nets, 

Familiar with Campbell 
Bromley & Crane, latch meedle, Scott & Wil- 
Tredick, Fisher, and Wildman ma- 

references. 





Position wanted by a man 
Worked on fleece lined, 
fancy worsted, 
heavy and light weight ribbed 
~ Clute, Tompkins 








mercerized 
























































Overseer of Latch Needle Knitting. 
7 years of age, 
worked on almost all grades of stitchers of ladies’ 
and gents’ cotton and worsted underwear. Familiar 
Wildman, Snyder, Nye & 
Tredick, Stafford & Holt and Fisher machines. Can 
take a position at short notice. 
World Record. 


Superintendent of a Knitting Mill. 
wanted by a man 55 years of age. 
on all kinds of wool and merino underwear. 

kinds of knitting machinery. 
3620, Textile World Record, Bos- 

















with Scott & Williams, 




















Good references. 




















Is experienced 














familiar with all 
Good references. 
ton, Mass. 


Superintendent of Knitting Mill. 
by a man 26 years of age, married, American. 
experienced on men’s overshirts, balbriggan ribbed 
goods, fleece and novelties, and is familiar with all 
kinds of knitting machinery. 
3637, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent of Knitting Mill. 
by a man 43 years of age, married, American. 
experienced on all classes of knit underwear, in- 
Is familiar with Tompkins, 
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Cooper, Snyder & Fisher knittin 
8645, Textile Worl 
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Overseer of Knitting or fixing. 
by a man 32 years of age. 
Spanish and English. 


Position wanted 
Speaks German, French. 
Worked on sweaters, jack- 
on Cleas & 
Honeycomb and Jacquard 
Good references. 
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COTTON WEAVERS. 


Overseer of Weaving. Worked on sheetings. 
twills, sateens and fancies. Wants not less than 
$18 per week. 3157, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Weaving or second hand in a cotton 
mill. Position wanted by a man 29 years of age, 
American, married. Worked on all kinds of cot- 
ton goods, both plain and fancy. Familiar with all 
kinds of looms, Whitin, Coburn, Mason, Northrup 
drop boxes, Stafford, Crompton dobbies. Good ref- 
erence. 38228, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Cotton Weaving. Position wantea 
by a man, 27 years of age, American, married, with 
experience on prints, cambrics, sateens, drills, 
corded goods, etc. Worked on Draper, Whitin, 
Lowell, Mason and Colvin looms. Prefers a posi- 
— = the East. 3430, Textile World Record, Bos- 
on, Mass. 


Overseer of Weaving in Cotton Mill, or second 
hand with a chance for promotion. Position 
wanted by a mar 39 years of age, married, Ameri- 
can. Has worked on drilling, duck cloth, sheet- 
ing, crash bags, sateens, fancy ginghams and sta- 
Ple goods. Familiar with Crompton, Whitin, 
Draper, Thomas Butler, Lowell looms. Will not go 
West, South, Canada or to New York. Good ref- 
erences. 3992 Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Weaving in a cotton mill, or second 
hand in a large mill. Position wanted by a man 
22 years of age, married. Has worked on plain, 
sateens, twills and fancy. Some experience on 
lenos. Farniliar with Whitin, Colvin, Mason, 
Lowell, Lewiston, Crompton & Knowles looms, 
electric stop motion. Good references. 3916, Tex- 
tile World Record, Boston. 


Overseer of Cotton Weaving. Position wanted 
by a man, 42 years of age, American, married. 
Worked on plain and fancy cotton goods, lappett, 
lenos and box work sateen worsted, either all 


wool or cotton mixes. Familiar with Mason, 
Lowell, Whitin, Draper, Crompton & Knowles, Kil- 
burn and Lincoln looms. Good reference. Could 
take a position at short notice. 3798, Textile 


World Record, Boston, Mass. 


WOOLEN WEAVERS. 


Overseer of Weaving or Second Hand in large 
mill. Position wanted by a man 41 years of age, 
an American, married, has worked on cassimeres, 
fancy worsteds, suitings, dress goods and over- 
coatings, has had many years’ experience in lead- 
ing mills, understands the Crompton & Knowles 
— good references. 3703, Textile World Rec- 
ord. . 





Overseer of Weaving in a woolen mill. Position 


wanted by a man 26 years of age, American. 
Worked on plain and fancy worsteds, cotton wor- 
steds, dress goods, cassimeres, kerseys, venetians, 
flannels, etc. Familiar with Knowles, Crompton, 
Thayer looms. Will not go to Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, South or Canada. Good references. 3981 


Textile World Record. 
Overseer of Weaving in a woolen mill. Position 


wanted by a man 51 years of age, married, Ameri- 
can. Worked mostly on ladies’ dress goods. Fa- 
miliar with Knowles looms. New England only. 


Good references. 4007 Textile World Record. 
Overseer of Weaving in a woolen mill. Position 


wanted by a man 37 years of age, married, Amert- 
can Worked on beavers, kerseys and worsteds. 
Familiar with Crompton & Knowles looms. Good 
references. Could accept a position at once. 4000 


Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Woolen Weaving. Position wanted 
by a man 32 years of age, American, married. Fa- 
miliar with Crompton & Knowles looms. Worked 
on broad cloth. fancy woolen. cassimeres, high and 
low grade goods. Will not go West, South or Can- 
oo. Good references. 3900, Textile World Record, 

oston. 


Overseer of Woolen Weaving. Position wanted 
by a man, 40 years of age, English, married. 
Worked on woolen, worsted and cotton worsted 
goods. Familiar with Crompton & Knowles looms. 
Seen, peeeranee: 3806, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton. Mass. 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 


Bookkeeper in a Cotton Mill. Position wanted 
by a man 25 years of age, married, American. 
Good references. Wiil not go to Me., N. H., Vt., 
Pa., N. Y., N. J.. West or Canada. 4003 Textile 
World Record. 





Assistant Bookkeeper, Cashier or Paymaster in 
a cotton mil). Position wanted by a man 28 years 
of age, single, American. Has had about 16 years’ 
experience in oifice work in cotton mills. Good 
references. 3995 Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Cloth Room in a cotton mill. Pos!i- 
tion wanted by a man 388 years of age, married, 
English. Worked on dimities, awnings, ticks, den- 
ims, cottonades, ducks, ginghams, etc. Familiar 
with Butterworth and Curtis & Marble machines. 
Good references. 4002 Vextile World Record. 


Bookkeeper or Traveling Salesman would invest 
some money in a paying proposition. 54 years of 
age, married, American. 3472, Textile World 
Record, Boston. 


Superintendent or boss knitter. Worked on 
men’s fine balbriggan, ladies’, men’s and children’s 
wool underwear. Familiar with all kinds of knit- 
ting machinery. 27 years of age; American. 3259, 
Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Dressing, Spooling, Winding, Twist- 
ing and Drawing In. Position wanted by a man 33 
years of age, married, German. Has worked on 
fancy worsteds, fancy cassimeres, cheviots and 
piece dyes. Is familiar with Davis & Furber and 
Cleveland machinery. First-class references. 3627, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Londen Shrinking Department. Po- 
sition wanted by a man 33 years of age, single. 
Has had 13 years’ experience in the department of 
London shrinking. Familiar with Crawford hy- 
draulic presses, also Curtis & Marble. Good ref- 
erences. 3963 Textile World Record. 








Fast 
Through 
Train 
Service 


0. J. FLANDERS, Pass. Traf. Mor. 
2 





ARE YOU IN LINE 
FOR PROMOTION? 


Thousands of men have been promoted and are 
receiving higher pay as a result of studying with 
the International Correspondence Schools. Their 
SCHOOL OF TEXTILES conducted at New Bed- 
ford, Mass., by an expert staff of Practical In- 
structors is devoted solely to teaching Cotton and 
Wooten Manufacturing and the Weaving and Design. 


ing of Fabrics. 


Extended and Revised Instruction Papers and i 
a set of invaluable Bound Volumes for reference. \ 


Stop and consider how you can increase your 4 
knowledge, obtain a higher position, earn more pay if 
and perform more congenial work by taking one of | 
the following fifteen complete, concise, practical 1 

) 
| 
| 


I. C. 8. Textile Courses. 


Complete Cotton Manufaeturing 

Cotton Carding and Spinning 

Cotton Warp Preparation and 
Plain Weaving 

Fancy Cotton Weaving 

Cotton Carding, Spinning and 
Plain Weaving 

Yarn Reeling, Winding and 
Warping 

Complete Textile Designing 

rheory of Textile Designing 


WRITE TO 
c. P. BROOKS, Principal 


International Correspondence 


Box 836. 


for a free copy of Personal Experiences of 5001. C. S. Textile 
Students, state which of the above courses you are interested 
in and give your name, occupation, age, house address, business 


address, city and state. 


You can now buy our library of Textile information 
without becoming astudent; inquire for prices. 


Be Sure to Visit 
THE 


White Mountains 


Reached via 


BOSTON 
MAINE 


RAILROAD 


Send 2c. for booklet, ‘‘White Mountains of New Hampshire.” 


Address General Passenger Department, Boston 


Cc. M. BURT, Gen. Pass. Agt. 


























































































































Cotton Designing 
Woolen and Worsted Designing 
Complete Woolen Manufactur. 











ing 

Woolen Carding and Spinning 

Wo-sted Warp Preparation and 
Weaving 

Woolen Carding, Spinning and 
Weaving 

Woolen Warp Preparation and 
Weaving 



















































Schools, Textile Department, 
New Bedford, Mass., 
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The Old Way is not 
Always the Best Way 


It would indeed be unfortunate to believe that the mill industry as now 
conducted was incapable of improvement. Improvement must be made. 
Keen competition and a more exacting trade demands it. 

As the general intelligence of a nation advances, specializing is the 
logical result. So in the world of trade, as competition increases, the mill 
man must be on the watch for those inventions which will improve the quality 
of his output. 

This is why every mill which has scouring to do, be it raw wool, yarn’ or 


cloth, should use 


Wyandotte Textile Soda 


None Genuine except with a This article was made especially for scouring and 
Se ee a fulling wool andwoolens. That it should produce results 
“Wyandotte” much superior to those produced by the use of strong 
alkalies, caustic, etc is not. surprising. 
Wools scoured with Wyandotte Textile Soda re- 
= tain all their natural softness, lustre, elasticity, strength 
Oa i andcolor. These necessarily produce garments super- 
ior to those made from wools scoured with harsh and 
burning alkalies which cannot do otherwise than injure 
the delicate structure. 
A trial of this product will prove our statements. 
ae For further information write us. We may also be able 
Che J. B. Ford Companp, to have one of our practical men call on you. 


© 1Ou WEF DUBE T= . 


In Every Package. 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mfrs, Wyandotte, Mich. 


rHIS SODA HAS BEEN AWARDED THE HIGHEST PRIZE WHEREVER 


EXHIBITED. 
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THE WOOL MARKET 
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CHART SHOWING RANGES IN 


The Wool Market. 


Buyers have been canvassing the market exam- 
ining and sampling new wools and in this way 
getting ready for the real business, which will 
soon materialize. There have been a few large 
sales already, but with these exceptions business 
has consisted of sales of small lots. There is 
some complaint of the new clips being heavy, and 
buyers are subjecting these wools to an unusually 
careful scrutiny to guard against loss from a 
heavy shrinkage in scouring. Clothing wools are 
neglected. The carded woolen manufacturers 
have had a poor season. They do not yet see 
any signs of improvement, and consequently wools 
that are not suitable for combing are draggy. 
Worsted wools have the call, and owing to the 


small supply of domestic wools the chances are 
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THE PRICE OF WOOL TO DATE, 


largely in favor of their being quickly taken up 
by the mills as soon as buyers have had time to 


size up the various clips. * 
ee 
Washington, Tacoma. It is reported that J. H. | 
Morehead has made arrangements whereby the | 


Montana Knitting Mills, located at Helena, Mont., 
are to be removed to this place. 


Tennessee, Nashville. Negotiations are under 
way for merging the Nashville Hosiery Mills 
(Nashville), the Jefferson Hosiery Mills (Birming- 
ham, Ala.) and the Royal Knitting Co. (Mt. Ver- 
non, Ill.), under name of the National Hosiery & 
Yarn Co., capital stock $1,000,000. J. H. McPhail 
is to be president of the new company; P. C., 
Withers, vice-president; J. A. Bishop, secretary 
and Jesse H. Thomas, treasurer. The buying will 
be in care of Mr. McPhail. They purpose ulti- 
mately to spin their own yarns. 
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IS WORKING A REVOLUTION 


GET IN LINE 


For information write 


CHARLES H. HEYER 


REAL ESTATE TRUST BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Write for prices on 
“PLYMOUTH” 
Manila and Sisal 


baling rope. 


ARE YOUR 
MILLS GROWING? 


The question of expansion to meet the grow- 
ing demands of trade is becoming a serious prob- 
lem with many manufacturers, and those in this 
position find that much depends upon the plant 
having been laid out with an eye to future growth. 

Now one of the vital points in 
a manufacturing establishment is 
the power plant and its adaptability 
to increased demands affects largely 
the question of growth for the 
whole factory. 


The matter of installing power 
equipment intended to meet the requirements of 
future growth of the business has been greatly 
simplified by the use of rope drives as a means 
of distributing power. . 


Our book on ** Rope Driving’’ goes into the 
whys and wherefores of this proposition and also 
describes the many other advantages of rope trans- 
mission. Sent free to power plant owners. 


Plymouth Cordage Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1824 


North Plymouth Mass., U. S. A. 
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The short, heavy, horizontal lines indicate the size of the cotton crops in millions of bales. 










| 
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CHART SHOWING RANGE IN THE PRICE OF COTTON TO DATE. | 

The Cotton Market. The same authority estimates the world’s visible | | 

——— stock of cotton on June 28 at 3,608,793 bales, as | 

Favorable prospects for the new crop have not compared with 2,098,081 bales on same date in H 

depressed the price of cotton. Subject to slight 1906, 3,436,233 bales in 1905, and 2,074,931 bales in 
fluctuations, spot cotton has remained near 13 1904 | 
Ras 141; : Bs — 

cents for middling uplands, while high premiums | 
are paid for desirable lots to suit the require- ; iti 
— re a A Big Coal Proposition. | 
ments of spinners. The consumption of cotton is | 
ogress a record rate The ne lis i “a ; : ; a — if 
progre ing at a record rate. The new mill ™ The Cross Creek Coal ¢ ompany, 609 Mutual Life Bldg., | | 
Lancashire are getting under full headway, and it Buffalo, N. Y., is the owner of a tract of seven thousand if 


in Marion and Franklin Counties, Tennessee. The engi- 
neer’s report makes an impressive statement of earnings 






will require a humper crop to supply the world’s acres of the best bituminous coal land in the south, located : 


requirements. The increased takings by spinners 










. 
are illustrated by the statistics of stock on hand and profits. The new works now under construction will i 
, and movement into sight. Up to June 28 the have a capacity of over two thousand tons per day. The f 
j movement into sight was 2,462,578 bales ahead of management of this company is in the bands of well known : 4 
: people, large coal operators who are already supplying 
a last year, while the visible stock of American cot some of the biggest industrial plants in the country. They 
F ton on same date showed an increase of only 524,- are particularly desirous of interesting with them some 
712 bales. \s reported by the Chronicle the people connected with the textile industry and are making | 
seer a i ae So a et an attractive offer of some ot their first mortgage sinking : 
movement into sight from Sept. 1 to June 28 has fynq gold bonds, of which only a limited amount remain ' 
been as follows for a series of years: unsold. 









En 












nn iw duweeae wats 10,083,270 bales 

1902-03 Leetaeccesotescs SOARES Oates Rhode Island, Providence. It is reported that 

1903-04 cébeucddccrenves, Qeeeaees pares the Merchants’ Mfg. Co. and the American Linen i 
1904-05 sscwiveneceiccens LORS Tanne Co., of Fall River, which have been operating the 

1905-06 ove cece cecuins oe». ROMOOS Bes Allen Print Works, under lease, propose discon- ; 
1906-07 hicecdhensstns<s SOE Tres tinuing the plant. 








WEIMAR BROS. coton mercerized Tapes, | 


SPOOL TAPES, BINDINGS AND NARROW FABRICS FOR UNDERWEAR AND OTHER TRADES. 
Phone Connections. Works, 2046-48 Amber Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ae 
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ARE THE STANDARD 


Hydraulic or Knuckle Joint 
Any Size .. Any Power 


Boomer & Boschert Press Co. 


338 West Water S., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Southern Agent, A. H. WASHBURN, Charlotte, N. ©. 


ENUCELE JOINT. HYDRAULIC, 


Handles heavy cases in a_ Time-Saving 
Way—tThe Economy Steel Tiering Machine 


Goods are put in place with ease and economy. 


The largest 


amount of stock can be stored in the smallest possible space and 
yet be instantly accessible. In use 
Investigate its merits and ’twill be 
for prices. 


Economy Engi neering : 58-64 N. Jefferson St. 


in representative mills. 
in use in yours. Write 


Chicago, Ill. 


ERLING BLOWER™& PIPE MFG CO 


“STERLING” SYSTEMS 


FOR MANY YEARS THE BEST 


DUST COLLECTING, WOOL CONVEYING, ETC. 


STERLING BLOWER & PIPE MFG. CO. 


Write for ‘‘ 1907’ Catalog. 


HARTFORD, CONN., 1027 Huyshope Ave. New York Office, 109 Liberty St. 


A Rigid Examination Reveals No Defects in the 


CROSBY SPRING-SAVE GLOBE AND ANGLE VALVE. 


NO BETTER VALVE CAN BE MADE. 


All Working Parts Renewable Without Removal from Piping. ALL 
Parts INTERCHANGEABLE. THEY havea full opening through them. 
WHEN ComPLETED ARE TESTED under more than 400 Ibs. pressure. We 
guarantee them NOT TO LEAK AT HIGH PRESSURES. MADE IN 
BRASS AND IRON in the various styles furnished to the trade. Try 
One or More Valves and BE CONVINCED. 


CROSBY STEAM CACE AND VALVE Co. 


Stores: BOSTON, NEW YORK, Office and 
CHICAGO, LONDON, 


Works: BOSTON, MASS. 





Yarn Department. 
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GRAPHIC CHART SHOWING RANGE OF PRICE OF COTTON YARN TO DATE. 


























The Cotton Yarn Market. I5s to 22s; 134c. from 23s to 35s, and 2c. above 
that. 
It is still a seller’s market. The continued high Eastern Two-Ply Skeins, Carded Peeler. 
price of the raw material would alone prevent any 2s 


general weakening of the yarn market. Added to 14S 
18s 
: ’ 20s 
from both knitters and weavers. In the present 24s 


this, moreover, is the strong demand for yarn 


«45 


state of the goods trade it would probably take a 26s 
very large decline in the price of raw cotton to = 
308 


: ‘ st ; 40s 
far ahead and their chief concern is to get help to 45s 


affect the quotations on yarn. Spinners are sold 


keep the machinery in operation. This trouble 50s 


will be at its height during the summer months 8 
and spinners will have an opportunity to exercise . seer eeccccens 
all the patience they possess when seeing their Eastern Two-Ply Warps, Carded Peeler. 


. . . . . . . »/> = 
operatives enjoying vacations while the spinning 7/305 
2/36s 
eas os , 2/ 40S 
deliveries. As far as supply and demand are con- ) / 458 


machines are idle and buyers are clamoring for 


cerned spinners occupy an exceptionally strong /50s 
position, and one that is not likely to weaken ma- ~ 2/608 
terially in the near future ‘gyptian Weaving Yarns. 


. Skeins Combed 
Eastern Cops. 


mink Www 


NNYNNNDN 


Cc. WOLFENDEN, 


2316 N. Second Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


DEALER IN 


YARN AND MACHINERY 


Will buy Odd Lots of Yarn of Any Kind. Send Samples 
cones, 4c. more up to 14s; Ic. more from and Cash Price. 


4 
? 
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THE J. R. MONTGOMERY Co., 


Windsor Locks, Conn. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Mercerized Cotton Yarns gris se Gcoisaaivors 


Novelty Yarus tesa“ *"* se 
ohair and Si 
¢ “A yt { on W arps on Sees. eee Spools and Tubes. In Fancy, Twist, Colors 
and Prin 











GREENE & DANIELS MFG. Co., 


COMBED, CARDED AND GASSED 


Yarns, Threads, Twines and Chain Warps. 


DYE SULPHUR BLACKS DIRECT IN COPS, CONES OR TUBES. 


Colored and Bleached Yarns Furnished 
in any manner desired by the trade. Pawtucket, R. & 






















THese MULES 


CANNOT BREAK 
THE 


BANDING 
—MADE BY- 


M. J. TOOHEY & CO., oF Fart River, Mass. 


Banding made from Egyptian or White 
Cotton Yarn as Desired. 
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NMONUMENT MILLS, 


Manufacturers of 
White, Colored, Fancy 
and Double Twist 


HOUSATONIC, MASS. 4s to 60s. 





FRANK A. TIERNEYWY-,; 
206 West Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


WOOL, SILK, MOHAIR, CAMEL HAIR, RAMIE. 


Ramie Tops, Ramie Noils, Silk Tops, Silk Noils, 
Ramie Yarns, Silk Yarns, Silk Noil Yarns. 










426 and 428 
Market St., Phila. 


Theo, H. Strouse & Co. 








Prepared Tussah Silk’ for Woolen Manufacturers, 
ready for immediate use on regulur woolen machinery, 
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The Philadelphia Yarn Market. 


The yarn market during the last four weeks has 
taken an upward turn, which has carried prices 
from I to 3 cents per pound above the basis that 
was ruling in May. The greatest advance has 
been made on knitting yarns. These have not 
been selling on a parity with weaving yarns, but 
today in coarse numbers knitting yarns are sell- 
ing at slight advances over weaving yarns. The 
demand is exceptionally good and will probably 
continue during the summer and into the fall. 

Weaving yarn is being held firm at top prices 
for the year. New orders at full advance prices 
are not very plentiful, but enough business is be- 
ing done to prevent any accumulation of yarn. 

Cotton has advanced, and 15 cents is the mini- 
mum price for anything like a good spinning 
grade. 

Manufacturers of men’s wear complain of a dull- 
ness in trade. Hosiery and underwear manufac- 
turers as a rule are busy and well supplied with 
orders. 

We quote as follows for such delivery as can 
be obtained from spinners: 


Southern frame spun cones:— 


Sh SOE CORES cs doer de ie ds Heath. vines 2 
Te er er eee 
10s 23 
12s 23! 
14s 24 
10s 24” 
18s 25 
208 2cI4 
OO, a Pai 2614 
24S 272 
205 28 5 
a ee 31 
40s . 44 
50s - 56 

Southern high grade mule yarn:— 

Cones. 

IOs 25 
I2s 25% 
14s 20 
16s 27 
WS oie aes er ee 
a Sere ere a ARR 
248 20% 

Southern frame yarn, lower grades:— 

6s and 8s . 22 
Ios 224 

Eastern cones (high grade quality) :— 
Ios 25% 
BOE iene 5.0 bebe a cGa ee ew eu Kee ese Oia we ee eR eka ee 
BE eraxials sa ralgions kw Rsaarew WoteaCe HORA Sacer 
Mian czthidn sce a peed Rigs HENGE. Os dee 
MP tahoe owed «a 0 cde vis wh eat « tera ots Stok 
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JAMES E, MITCHELL CO.; °°x2E°32%s 
Cotton Yarns 


AND COTTON CLOTHS. 


122-124 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
73 Leonard Street, NEW YORK. 

Brown Building, 185 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS. 

25 South Tryon Street, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


CATLIN & CO., 


Cotton Yarns 








345 soate, NEW YORE. 

67 Chauncy Street, BOSTON. 
206 Chestnut Street PHILADELPHIA, 
605 Medinah Tempie, CHICAGO. 








Harding, Whitman @ Co., 


Dry Goods Commission Merchants, 


COTTON AND WORSTED YARNS. 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILA. 
CHICAGO, BALTIMORE. ST. LOUIS, 


A. D. Salkeld & Bro. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


DEP’T. FRED’K VIETOR & ACHELIS 


COTTON YARNS 


66-72 LEONARD STREET - - NEW YORK 


J. R. TOLAR J. R. TOLAR, JR. 
J. H. HART P. G. HART 


TOLAR @® HART 


Cotton Yarns and Cotton 
TEXTILE BUILDING 


66-72 LEONARD ST, 
NEW YORK 


Fred Sternberg & Co. 


NEW YORK. 





Members of 
New York Cotton Exchange 





530 Broadway, - 


mronnexee> } COTTON YARNS, 





E. D. LORIMER & CO. 


COTTON YARNS Se NUMBERS 
MERCERIZED YARNS) FOR Att PuRPosss 


346 BrRoapway, NEW YORK. 
LUDWIG LITTAUER, 


Successor to MOELLER & LITTAUER, 


SILK, WORSTED, COTTON AND 
WOOLEN MOHAIR 
Polished Threads and Tinsel. Artificial or Wood Silk. 


Mercerized, Turkey Red, Fine Gassed Yarns. 
109 GREENE ST., NEW YORK. 
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@. T. Crocker, Pres. W. F. Stiles, Treas. 


ORSW ELT, MILFs 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


Capacity, 45,000 Spindles. 


HiGkrH GRADE YARNS 
From Egyptian and Peeler Cottons, Carded or Combed, 


in Chains and Skeins, on Balls, Beams, Spools, Cops, 
Cones, Tubes, Single or Twisted. 


JENCKES SPINNING CO. | Wm. Chalmers & Co. 


Main Office and Mills at Pawtucket, Rhode Island. 




















(Incorporated) 
Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns *°’ wiakcnicters. | Imported and Domestic Cotton Yarns. 
Double and Twist Yarns for Woolen Trade. Turkey Red Yarns a specialty. 
Ce 8 dence solicited. 
ene oe eee 








GRANT YARN CO., | Scranton Yarn Finishing Co. 


COMBED AND CARDED COTTON. SCRANTON, PA. 


YARNS 40's and shove. Dyers of Skein Silk, Pure Dye 


and Weighted. 


ss”) l NAS ARPS lercerizers, Dyers and Coners. 










THE RAVINE MILLS CO. 


Ballou Yarn Co. vist a esa 





PROVIDENCE. R. I. COTTON WARPS 4 
Harness and Seine Twinesand other Job In White and Colors on Beams ; 
Gassing, Winding, etc. All Numbers 


and Jackspools 


ASSED YARN SPECIALTIE Specialty of Fast Black Twist on Jackspools. 


VERNON, CONN. 











OG. M. BLAISDELL. G. A. BLAISDELL, 
Cc. MOORE & CoO., ane Sane Gn 
Manufacturers of THE s. BLAISDELL, JR., co., 
TWINES, THREADS AND YARNS GOT TON, 2GEP2!2 


PERUVIA 








jacquard Harness Twines of all kinds American Long Staple a 8 tatty. rm  ... ments direct to mili 
on hand and made to order. from Egypt, Peru an uthern Points. 
S. W. Cor. Fifth and Market Sts., Phila. CHICOPEE, MASS. 


Cotton Waste Purchased on Yearly Contract from Milis. 







Indian A eek 
Orchard (Capper 


Seeaeaqgesc a 











Company 


Indian Orchard 
Mass. 












B. Mergen, Bees Carded and Colored Cotton, Cotton Warps ana Yarns, Novelty Yarns 
.. oe iteeeact. For Mixing with wool, In Gray and all colors, single or In Various Patterns 


Machined or in Roving. two or more Ply, and Cable Cord. Colors and Twists. 
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Skein yarn (mostly Southern) :— 
4s and 8s soft 
ON UE Be csicsarwciee maw siinivatnme te Chace ae ee 
BPE 00 Ge 5 CA DENG, 26. veceleis os 50> DOE. 
BG: waves euskh he sein Core wane Lene wuss vee WEES 244% 
32 
MERI oo civic oc Cea nx Gewese «kv ee tres ae ee oe ee 
SEED oa ke ale ae en papers Meee ca aet sha ba wee 
im 509. clei aictatatn patter wie pares wot ae 
slack - 
9/4 slack eS ee eee 
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Mixed colored yarns (mock twist, half colors):— 
G6 40° 708... sce 
123 to T4s . 
ik 0 2 6. oa ee ste 
Mock Egyptian, 2c. advance over white 


Egyptian, 7 to 8c. above best quality white 


SS 


*Oregon, Portland. The Ross Wool Scouring 
& Mig. Co., which started operations in February, 
has an equipment of 3 sets cards, 10 looms and 7 
knitting machines. Also dye house. Company is 
capitalized at $75,000; Thomas Ross, president and 
\. C. Mowery, treasurer. 


Pennsylvania, Clifton Heights. The Thos. Kent 
Manufacturing Co., manufacturers of woolen and 
worsted uniform cloths, are now running 200 


broad looms, having dispensed with the 100 nar- | 


ow looms which they formerly operated in con- 
with their 166 broad looms. 
run on broad goods only. 


Rhode Island, Glendale. Wm. Orrell is presi- 
dent and treasurer and F. W. Orrell, superintend- 
of the Orrell Mills, Inc., recently organized 
with capital stock of $50,000. The product of this 
plant, which is equipped with dye house, and 7 sets 
and 54 looms, making fancy worsteds, cassimeres 
and cheviots for men’s wear, is sold through E. 
B. Moore & Co., New York. 


The 


junction 
ire now 


mills 


ent, 


Wh Ssesiiag Sad Works 


Makers of Hugh Grade 
SrPOOutL cAJT FON 
of CUEPY escrof liom for lhe ma nufucluring lrada 


Mille Westfield, Mass 


LINEN YARN IMPORTER. 
HUGHES FAWCETT, 115 Franklin Street, NEW YORK. 


Flax, Hemp and Jute Line and. Tow Yarns, 
For Weaving Purposes. 
Linen Jacquard Harness Twines, 
Fine Cotton Harness and Heddle Twines, 
For Cotton, Silk, Woolen and Carpet Manufacturers. 


Correspondence solicited. Samples promptly furnished. 


oOUNCAN & YOUNGS 
95 Worth Street, NEW YORK 


Practical Manufacturers of 


YARNS, THREADS, TWINES, CORDS, ROPE 


AND MILE SUPPLIES 
Anything in the line you cannot get anywhere else 
apply to us. 


EDDY & STREET, 


Cotton, Woolen 


Yarns and Braids 


Worsted, Spun Silk. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Box Shook 


and 


Lumber 


CONNECTICUT BOX CO. 


New Haven, Conn. 


The Merwin Paper Company 


Hartford, Conn. 


Press Papers and Fender Boards 


Correspondence 


Mills at Rainbow, Conn. 


Solicited 


Address Inquiries to Rainbow, Conn. 













IN THE 


Mills at 
Thornton, R. I. 


French ) Syetem_ 
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Pocasset Worsted Company, 


WORSTED YARNS 


100 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


B. F. BOYER Co., 
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GRAY. 


Office 


’ Bradford System. _ 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WORSTED AND WOOLEN YARNS, 


Office and Mill, River Ave. and Marlton St. 


W oolena« Merino | 
YARN S | 


Eaton Rapids Woolen Mills, | 


EATON RAPIDS, MICH. 


Bradford System 


STEPHENSON & CoO. | 
Worsted and Woolen Yarns | 


240 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA. 


French System | 





THE MALCOLM MILLS CoO., 


CAMDEN, N. J- 


WORSTED YARNS—- 


RICHARD CAMPION. 











Bristol Worsted Mills, 
Highland Worsted Mills. 
The French Worsted Co. 


300 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 






ANUFACTURERS OF 


FANCY YARNS and POLISHED THREADS. 


Offices: 


229 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Milis: Frankford, Pa. 


KROUT & FITE MANUFACTURING co., 
Silk, Cotton and Mercerized Narrow Fabrics 


BPocol Tapes 
Pelephone Connection. 


@ Speciality. 


Office and Mill, Allegheny Ave. and Emerald St., PHILADELPIA. 


F. W. MAURER & SONS CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
TAPES, BINDINGS, NARROW FABRICS AND | 
EDGINGS FOR NOVELTY CURTAINS 
Office, 528 Cherry St. Factories, 529 & 531 Arch St. and 
524 Cherry St., and Germantown Ave. & Bristol St. 
PHILADELPHIA 


| HOFFIIAN, DeWITT & [IcDONOUGH CO., 


Manufacturers of 
Tapes, Webbing 

and Bindings. 
COTTMAN and G STS, PRILABEL Pata 


Ryer’s Station, P. R. 
Bell Telephone, 203 Eien, 
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The Woolen and Worsted Yarn Market. 


The woolen and worsted yarn market at this 
time is very firm and quiet with some spinners 
looking for business and others being pretty well 
stocked up. Comparatively speaking, the knitting 
trade is in better shape than the weaving trade, 
but both branches of the industry are buying 
from hand to mouth and are of the opinion that 
it is better for them to let the spinner carry the 
stock and take the chances. 

The dress goods and men’s wear manufacturers, 
on account of the late season, have been held up 
and they do not look for much business until after 
the 15th of July, when their men go out on the 
road and get a chance to size things up. The 
weather now in force has had a tendency to make 
buying better and both the manufacturers and 
spinners are looking forward to a better business 
within the next few months. 

We quote on worsted yarn as follows: 


Bradford Yarn. 


2/12 to 2/16 low common ............. 72%4-75 
S/va to 2/20:0/4 blood . «...6...20 ss u0ees 7914-82 
2/32 1/4 blood Serr Tree ee 
NNO AsO NOG, soo sk his cobs Siermwina os oe Sire) 
a ee ee ae 
OF GOTAME oa bobo Pils cde ccencties ROR 








CHART SHOWING RANGES OF PRICE 































OF WORSTED YARNS. 


Orit SOIT OO 65d Soon SBcadce paseeerses ae 
2700  FURTAUAN 5 bc cicsncciseccccesaxn SCRE 
2/28 luster ES eS ne 
2/36 luster ..... PT er ee ee ee 


French Spun Yarn. 


ADD RO IE os aroun Ce ostecums wees 85-87% 
I/2v0 high 3/8 blood . re ee et 1.00-1.021%4 
CFD Me GROG. fe ibd ce wats Ev cs corded SR 
1/30 3/8 blood tet iach cam 1.05-1.07% 
ee Oo: eee en ee Pee ee eo 
B/40 SFB TROOE concn or vewteds dcdieve bie 
t/a POVAAT Woo ins cxvinsecses ast S.e-ESs 

T/60 Fe. Australian oc ncccccccccsccccs TESS 


—— 


Oregon, Portland. It is reported that C. P. 
Bishop of the Salem Woolen Mills is interested in 
plan under way for utilizing the falls of the Clack- 
amas River for operating woolen mills. The pro- 
posed site for the woolen mill is about ten miles 
from this city. 


Pennsylvania, East Brady. The East Brady 
Woolen Co., with a capital of $50,000 and the fol- 
lowing officers: H. Sidenberg, president; M. J. 
Rich, treasurer and R. W. Steele, secretary and 
manager, are very busy operating 5 sets wool cards 
and 18 broad looms on fine wool shoddies and 
blankets, which they dye and finish, selling direct. 


Rhode Island, Thornton. The Pocasset Wor- 


sted Co. is to close the plant during Old Home 
Week. 


Tallow for Sizing 


Especially Prepared 


FOR COTTON AND 
WOOLEN MILLS 


’’ Consolidated Rendering Co. 


40 N. Market Street, Poston. 
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CHENEY BROTHERS 


Silk Manufacturers. So. Manchester, Conn. 


Trams, Organzine and Spun Silks in the hank, or on 
spools and cones for woolen manufacturers. 


Silks for electrical uses, insulation and special purposes 
made to order. 


Knitting Silks, Ribbons and Piece Goods for Trimming 
Knit Goods. 


Dress Silks, Satins, Linings, Printed Pongees, Foulards 
and Decorative Silks; Upholstery Goods, Ribbons, 
Sashes, Plushes and Velvets. 


WILLIAM RYLE & Co., 


Foreign and Domestic 


Spun SilK Yarns and Noils. 


Domestic Thrown Silk of every description. Fine Pure Dye Silks for the 
woolen trade a specialty. Importers of European and Asiatic Raw Silk. 


54 Howard St., cor. Mercer St., NEW YORK. 
SAUQUOIT SILK MFG. CoO., 


INSULATING AND BRAIDING SILKS. 


ORGANZINE, TRAM & HOSIERY SILKS. 
Fast Dye Organzines for Woolen Manufacturers a Specialty. 


Mills : Bethlehem, Pa., Phila., Pa., Scranton, Pa. New York Representatives, Wm. Ryle“& Co.,54 Howard St.— 
Phila. Office, 4015 Clarissa St., Nicetown.— 
Chicago Office, 210 Monroe St.— Boston Office, 78 Chauncy St. 


GEORGE W. CHAPIN, 


BRAIDS &cnxtar™ TAPES teeaesueer 


fe YARNS sc” THREADS S22 oc i: 
CROCHET LACE EDCGINGS tcecsyiia rettem 


229 Church Street 231 ee PHILADELPHIA 
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ON-F LUID QILS 


DROP UPON DROP 


YARN DEPARTMENT 


HERE A LITTLE—THERE A LITTLE 


So it goes with Fluid Oils, always spattering, wasting and soiling instead of each drop doing all the 


work in the Economical way like 


THE STANDARD NON-FLUID OILS 


Have you the oil-wiping Habit? 


It is expensive, but you can get rid of it easily by adopting NON-FLUID OILS which lubricate fully 
and completely for every drop applied to the machinery saves time and money since none is 
wasted in soiling goods or clothing, machinery, walls, floors. 


Send for free samples giving us particulars regarding the bearings on which you will test it. 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co., Dept. H, 14-16 Church St., New York City. 


Wisconsin, Neenah. The 
Company has disposed of its entire plant to 
Mahler Bros., of Milwaukee, Wis. The entire 
equipment will be removed to the latter place. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Prudential 
Worsted Co., with George W. Kritler, George W. 
Kritler, Jr., and Hope W. Corson, as incorpora- 
tors, has applied for a charter. The plant is-now 
run under the name of the Prudential Worsted 
Mills with George W. Kritler as proprietor and is 
located at Wayne Ave. and Berkeley St., Wayne 
Junction, where they are operating 62 broad looms 
on worsted and woolen dress goods, selling the 
production through New York. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. A notice has re- 
cently been issued to the effect that on Tuesday, 
June 18, the carpet and rug yarn plant of Whitaker 
& Bro., located at Trenton Ave. and: Sargeant St., 
will be sold at public auction. The plant contains 


5 sets of cards and 1,000 spindles. 


Neenah Knitting 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. A charter has been 
applied for the John T. Bailey Co. with Walter 
A. Bailey, William G. Bailey and John H. Morice 
as incorporators. The company manufactures 
bags, ropes and twines at Front and Tasker Sts., 
and is known as John T. Bailey & Co. 


South Carolina, Charleston. It is reported that 
business men of Asheville, N. C., have offered to 


raise $100,000 toward formation of a company to 


build a cotton waste miil at Charleston, provided 
$100,000 is furnished by the Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. A convention of the Association was re- 
cently held at Asheville. 


Tennessee, Chickamauga. Property has been 
purchased at this place by a company for purpose 
of establishing a bleachery. A. S. Bowen, D. A. 
Jewel and Hutchison of Chattanooga are inter- 
ested. 


Virginia, Stuart. M. V. Stedman of this place 


is reported as interested in establishing a cotton 
mill. 


Washington, Seattle. The Standard Woolen 
Company has been reported incorporated with 
capital stock of $300,000. Geo. E. Warren, E. 
Howard and W. H. Gafford are mentioned as in- 
terested. 


Cotton Yarns, | 
Cotton Cloth, 


WILLIAM B. CHARLEs, 


For the 
Underwear 


Silesia, Sateens, Trade. 


AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 


Boston Office, 200 Summer St, 


EDWIN F. SCHOFIELD 
ALL GRADES 
PULLED AND FLEECE WOOLS 
FOREIGN NOILS, CARPET WOOLS. 
COTTON WASTE 
New York Office 256 Church Street 


Mariner and Merchant Building, 
3d and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


JOSEPH M. ADAMS CO. 
WOOLEN YARNS, 


Carpet Backing and Rug Yarns a Specialty. 
ARCOLA MILLS, 
Main St., foot of Centre St., Manayunk, Philadelphia. 


Knitting and Weaving 
YARNS. 


Cones, Cops, Warps, Skeins, 
Single, Double, Three-Ply, etc. 
Peeler, Egyptian, Mixed Colors. 
Large Assortment. 


EDWARD S. HYDE, 


226 CHESTNUT STREET; 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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STANDARD FOR FIRST-CLASS BUILDINGS 


HE almost universal use of Coal 
Pitch Felt Roofs laid 
along the The Barrett 
Specifications, for manufacturing 
plants, is an index of their ideal suit- 


ability for the purpose. 


Tar and 


lines of 


Many roof materials fail when ex- 
posed to the corrosive fumes which 
are always present in coal smoke or 
around blast 
but the Coal 
Felt Barrett 
Specification Roof are immune. 


furnaces, forges, etc., 
Tar Pitch and 
comprise a 


Tarred 
which 


Moreover, manufacturing plants are 
usually of large area and permanent 
in construction. Both first cost and 
maintenance cost are important con- 
siderations in deciding the kind of 
roof to be used, and experience has 
demonstrated that a Barrett Specifi- 
Roof any 
other kind owing to its remarkable 
durability. 


cation costs less than 


For skyscrapers—expensive struc- 


tures that could afford whatever kind 


of roof is most 
Specification 


desirable — Barrett 
Roofs are 


almost universally adopted. 


likewise 

That is 
because such roofs require no care, 
and conform to the requisite standards 
of fireproof construction, taking the 
base rate of insurance. 

Modern reinforced concrete struc- 
tures where fireproof material is re- 
quired are best 
rett 


covered with 
Specification 


Bar- 
The 
great new Ketterlinus Building, the 
first reinforced 


Roofs. 


concrete sk) scraper 
in Philadelphia, illustrated herewith, 
is a typical instance. 

The best practice of the day is mak- 
ing the use of Barrett Specifica- 
tion Roofs for all large buildings 
and manufacturing plants as standard 
as Portland Cement. 

We shall be pleased to send a Book- 
let covering the subject in detail. 
BARRETT MANUFACTURING Co., 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
St. Louis, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Al- 
legheny, Minneapolis, Kansas City, 
New Orleans, Boston, London, Eng. 


FIRST CONCRETE SKYSCRAPER TO BE ERECTED IN PHILADELPHIA 


July 1907 
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CHART SHOWING RANGE OF PRICES OF SHODDY, RAGS AND NOIL. 










The Rag and Shoddy Market. Serges. 

cigimniaieicd GW RIM ns. ene is a re ee 
These markets are practically at a standstill. New blue ...........seeeeeeeeeeeeereress ISI7 
Buyers have bought only in small quantities to Flannels. 
supply immediate wants, and there have been no New scarlet .....c.ccecccscsccccccecceces IID 
indications of an early revival of business. The New blue .......sseeeeeeeeeeeeeee eens s 15-16 


EEE moscarc 0 5206s panteawaaaeuneur Ves 3-3% 






eS 


doubt found on all hands regarding general busi- 



























ness throughout the country is making this the SOFTS AND KNIT STOCK. 
dull season in the rag and shoddy market more Soft woolens, best ............+-eeeeee++ 73 2-74 
than ordinarily dull. In spite of the dullness Old white flannels ................+++++++ 16-19 ! 
= aan : oe Ee rn a 
prices have been held up well on the small sales ik lea eaten os Se ee 6-7 | 
made. Probably offers for large lots at lower Old plaids ............ccccccccccccccseses 4447S | 
prices would be accepted, but no one is prepared White StOCKINGS .........ceeeeeeereecvees 2425 
to make them. We quote as follows: ae ee 
SHODDIES AND EXTRACTS. ME NR ood wsetkacanalea panamans 0% 
White yarn, best all wool ................ 40 Fancy stockings, NO. 1 sss esse esses evens 9% 
White knit, all wool, best fine ............ 35-40 Gray stockings nin oasis hm ay ile shinnsw dts Cony Rae 
oi eo Oe re ere Black stockings ...........-. SNe Fes ROCESS 
o> eS re rere 25-28 Knit stock comforters ............-..+..+. 
New pure indigo blue ; 24 TU i FS 12-12% 4 
as uC a tae nee ES Light gray Be et eB, | 9-10 7 
. ST MIE INOS cciniv acts chat vine ve Osa 10 
Merino. ar 
i A eR ren ccscnnccc MS Sn ee eae: ee 
Medium light,.all wool .........c0000--0+ 16-20 Merinos 
Fine black, all wool ..... itt hve pie,a0 oe Light, fine Sisliipt ate stabateia ie tials cet ee 
Fine dark, all wool, best grade alsa era ata 22-25 ET NIE coca tilseieraremwewsicelceweee's | ee 
Medium dark, all wool, No. 2 ............ 15-17 Fine, dark py lis. ako eleAte elmmraaslesterlcenaki cs ee 
Red knit stock, strictly Oe WOE ois i nage 22-24 ee nr eT 
mee Hannes, ol] WOGl 6 oa. sic ck occ ss sens Be Blue sae § 
Dark blue for hosiery, strictly all wool, ORON 5 TENS owes Reo Re terciecisdtcceds em kame s 
Dark blue for hosiery, not all wool, No. 2 14 FLOCKS. . 
Shear, fine white, all wool ............... Q-I2 i 
WOOLEN RAGS. Fine indigo blue. all wool .............. 8-9 ; 
Fine merchant tailors ............2-00.0-2 20-11 Fine black and blue, all wool ............ 6%4-7 
eee TIME CONOTS. <n is cecdates.vcokes Ses Ee Fine dark, all wool .........-..++...+++++ 44-5 
NE: oii ad 060s hoe aepee ad ee 11-12 Gig, fine, all wool ...........+.....- - 1h-4 
NE a alsa fairs wan wip ves ln. hn whe Gah ala ae 9%-10 No. 1 black, all wool BR ekskeaies~---- 6-8 
Fine blues, plain ..............seeeeeeeee+ QI COTTON WASTE. 
III pile oinis <n bE ance Caieea WeGEA Sahel « 11-12% 


MR See 
TEGO, DIED. 6 Seioee csiwasicnicnwad 


PEC REE Sok os Cha eee chases ss Oe 2 
W orsteds. PU; 12 Me OO isis ds ccc es tees cans 6 
8 
7 








UNL cab ahs Scuab ag a WhO DS ana) a Sew leWiw' kote wining: No. 1 Cop 
Black Reien 28 ts Pee ae eee PE. ET kc be cs nwseaes 
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WILLIAM B. CHARLES, 
Cotton and Wool Wastes 


Amsterdam, N. Y., U. S.A. 


COTTON YARNS. 


Contracts made with Cotton and Woolen Mills for 
Yearly Waste Production. Correspondence solicited. 
Shepperson’s Code, 1878. Cable Address ‘‘Charles.”’ 


Boston Office : 200 Summer Street. 


SHODD 


W. H. H. 


SLACK & BRO. 


SPRINCFIELD, VT. 


Established 1871 FLOCKS | 


M. B. SCHWAB, Pres. H. RAWITSER, Treas. 
Ep. GLUECK, Sec. and Gen. Mgr. 


RIVERDALE WOOLEN CO., oP*°%ACTURERS 


. Shoddies .. 


of every description. Capacity 7,000,000 pounds per annum. 
= Custom Carbonizing and Garnetting a Specialty. 


le DUANE oteeET. RIVERDALE, NORTHBRIDGE, MASS. 


East Brady Woolen Company 


WOOL SHODDIES 


Samples on application 


EAST BRADY, PA. 


Geo. W. Gerry @ Son, 


No. 2 Oily Card 
Peeler Combing 
Egyptian Combing 
No. 1 Linters 

No. 2 Linters 
Woven White Clips 
Woven Colored Clips 


—_—_______ 4. 


Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 


Se ee ee ee ee 21%4-2.35 
Citric, domestic 
ST eek Eo a 
| Selphuric, 60 deég., 100 Ibs. ......0ccceces 1.00-1.50 
I SUR Goes wt ncicue- gwen >a 6% 1.10-1.75 
Tartaric crystals 28%4-290% 
Miscellaneous Chemicals. 
Acetate of lime, gray, 100 Ibs. .......... 2.50-2.55 
Alum, lump 1.75-1.80 
ee eae ere err my 
NEOUOE o scot s hicwneasecceve tc noted SUD 
| Aqua, SMIMONIE, 16: GES. «oo. c ceccciccciccs.. Se 
Ammoniac, sal., gray 6-6% 
I ee erg hae a a wet aed a 74-8Y% 
Brimstone, crude, foreign ton 22.50 
Copperas 55-65 
Cream tartar, crystals 2314-23% 
| Fuller’s earth, powdered, 100 Ibs. .......... 80-85 
Glauber’s salt 45-55 
Potash, chlorate, cr 834-9%4 
powdered .. 
carbonate 
Soda ash, carbonate, 
high test ...... 
Soda, bicarbonate, 
American 
Soda, caustic, domestic, 60 per cent 
en, MTU % Soka ster esa beweved 
Sulphate, alumina 
Vitriol, 


. 9-9% 
4-4%4 


1.00 I.50 


48 per cent 
NE cc.. 5: 0.5. eS 
1.30-1.70 

. 1.85-1.90 
«tess. 


io eke ihe aes 14-1% 
eee 63% . 4-94 


MGOtHES GE BOGR osc occcccnseess us 
¢ Acid, picric, best crystals 
Cee CIOIEE 5.6 i's kc cbrk echoes Sees. 


ATHOL, 
MASS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Cumpers, 


Wooland Waste Dusters, 


Rag Dusters, Nappers. 


Improved Cloth Measuring Machines. 
Lumper and Duster Cylinders Refilled and Repaired. 





DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 





FIRE, LIGHTNING, WINDSTORM. 


The 


ae maemo 
mY 
nee 


Organized 1853. 


HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


MAIN OFFICES, 56 CEDAR ST. 


Cash Capital, 83, 000,000. 


ASSETS January Ist, 1906 - 
LIABILITIES (including Capital) - = 
NET SURPLUS OVER ALL LIABILITIES 
Surplus as regards Policy-holders - 
Losses Paid Since Organization Over 


Note amount of 
net surplus after 
providing for all 
San Francisco 
losses. 

HOME Policy- 
holders everywhere 
have protection, 
which is sure, not- 
withstanding con- 
flagrations any- 
where. 

FREDERICK C 


Albumen, egg 

blood 
Alizarine, red 
Aniline, oil ... 

salt crystals 
Antimony salt, 65 per cent. ...........0.- 
Bichromate of potash, 
Bichromate of soda 
Bisulphite of soda 
Cutch, mat 

boxes 
Dextrine, imported potato 

corn 
Divi-divi, to 
Flavine 
Pee FEE, GOW 4.gdin o-vaewse ve en erale ee 

young root 
Gambier ..... Gees vaslh oe ent 
Hypo. of soda, “Am. ‘bbls. eas ce. ceanees 1.40-1.55 
Indigo, Bengal, low 

medium 

high grade 

Kurpahs 

Gautemala 

Manila 

Madras ..... 

J. (Sy nthetic) . 
a eee 95-1.80 
Logwood, stick, ton 18.00-22.00 

roots 16.00-19.00 
Madder, Dutch 
Muriate of tin, 36 degrees 

52 degrees ‘ 
Nitrate of iron, commercial . 


59-75 
22-30 
1514-16%4 
1144-12 
97%-10% 
. 2414-27 
American ..... ... 8%-9 


47.50-55.00 
23-40 
- 17.00-20.00 


15-15% 


ELBRIDGE G. 
EMANUEL H. A. CORREA, 
- BUSWELL, 
CLARENCE A. LUDLUM, Ass’t Sec’y. 


$20,839,174 
13,430,818 
7,408,355 
10,408,355 
105,000,000 


[5 prepared to entertain liberal lines on Sprink- 

ler-Equipped and Modern Improved risks 
generally, having a special department for the 
consideration of such business. 


SNOW, President. 
AREUNAH M. BURTIS, Secretary. 
CHARLES L. TYNER, Secretary. 


HENRY J. FERRIS, Ass’t Secretary. 


Vice-Pres. 
Vice-Pres. 


Nutgalls, blue Aleppo 18-19 

Per rrics hale 2+ 20-85 

Phosphate of soda . $c 1.80-2%4 

Prussiate of potash, yellow 16%4-16% 

Quercitron, ton . 25.00-30.00 

Starch, corn, pearl, ; 2a 
corn, pearl, . 2.20-2.40 
potato Sea seed 3-4 
ice iaes caseawe dacdb awake r nse 6%-7 
wheat 4%4-5% 

SAMAUE OT SHOU 6 60 6.o< a0 gn ee dises on denen ee 

Sumac, Sicily, No. 1, ton .............. 90.00-92.50 
SIC, INO. 2 COR <2 ascscccceceevss GORD 

I MEE Bcc e cca tan 0% 6048 00 ek nirow whee 

Tin crystals 

Turmeric, Madras 

Zinc dust 


rsian be 


‘bbls. 
bags 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Philadelphia 
Thread Co., which was recently sold out at public 
sale to satisfy the claims against it by its creditors, 
was purchased by Wm. Fassnacht of C. J. Webb 
& Co., Inc., for the sum of $3.000. Mr. Fassnacht 
states that he will not start the plant up again 


The Memphis Cotton 
Press & Storage Co. is to erect a large warehouse 
and compress plant. Buildings will be equipped 
with modern machinery. 


Texas, Gonzales. The Gonzales Cotton Mills 
have been leased by Messrs. Miller, Sayers & Co 
This plant is equipped with 5,000 spindles and 150 
looms. 


Tennessee, Memphis. 
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ARABOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
100 William Street, New York. 


. Sizing, Stiffening, Softening and Finishing Compounds, Glues, Gume, 


July 1907 








Taso ae Dextrines, Starches, China Clay, Bone Size and Grease, 
Soap, Tallow, Weighteners, 
EVERYTHING IN SIZINGS, Ete. SAMPLES MATCHED. HIGH GRADE GOODS. 








“WE LIVE BY DY(E)ING”’ 
we DYE wWwE BLEACH 


cotton, mercerized, woolen and WE DO cotton and mercerized 


worsted yarns CONE WINDING yarns 


The Western Thread and Dye Works, Chicago. 











Cohoes Dyeing Company 


195 Mohawk Street, Cohoes, N. Y. 


Dyersand Bleachers for the Knit Goods Trade 


ROLL AND GARMENT DYEING 


Fast colors on Wool and Cotton, Sulphur Blacks on Cotton (Raw Stock) 


Creosoted Flooring 
never rots 


Floor planks treated by our process are 
laid just like an ordinary floor and are so 
long lived that they are ideal for Dye 
Houses, Wet Finishing Rooms or what- 




















INVENTOR OF THE 
- : NE RED 

ever processes keep the floors wet. Creo- oer FP Bcen 
2 ‘ ‘ ‘ pren ee BELTING. 

soted Flooring retains all of its original 
strength, never rots under any conditions 
and does away with the expense and an- 
‘ =) a es 


noyance of frequent renewals. It’s a ™ 







saving and satisfactory solution of the floor 
problem. Tell us the style, width and 
thickness of your flooring, the quantity 


Think of this saving to textile mills, bleacheries, 
dyehouses, ctc. 

“One Gaudy belt outlives two or three leather 
belts because of the intense heat in our starchin, 
room’? says The Call Manufacturing Co. O 
course it does, not only in the heat but under any 
other condition, and mind you—Gandy costs less 
than half what a leather belt costs. 

Look for the stamp “GENUINE GANDY” at 
every tenth foot, also Trade Mark—coil of belt, 
bale of cotton and name. Send for booklet. 

“* Experiences ‘ 


















required and we will tell you what it 






will cost. 


The Barber Asphalt Paving Co. | 
Main St , Mauref, N. J. THE GANDY BELTING CO. 


BALTIMORE,MD. 





Gandy 
Ite worth reading. 
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IRTH & FOSTER Co. 


Dyers and Finishers 


| York, Emerald and Adams Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York Office, Silk Exchange Bldg., Cor. Broadway and Broome Sts. 









eer 






Dyeing and Finishing of Piece Goods Exclusively, such as Wool Armures, Prunellas, Satins and Henriettas. Panamas, 
Poplins, Serges and Cheviots, Mohairs, Bradford Finish, in Fancy and Solid-Colorings, Also Suitings and Cloakings. | 
Specialty in the Treating of Silk and Wool Fabrics, such as Eoliennes, Crepes and Henriettas and all high class wool 
tissues like Batiste, Voiles and Foules, Also, Cotton and Wool Goods, Mohair Linings and Lastings, | 


SPECIAL ATTENTION IS GIVEN TO THE REDYEING OF ABOVE 








RICHARDSON BROTHERS 


Siano 53 FRANKLIN STREET, NEW YORK 


PAPER AND TWINE MERCHANTS 


FOR FINISHERS OF TEXTILE FABRICS 
‘“ROYAL"' PRESS PAPERS 





B. McM Peter B Mcwae Jr. Edw.J. Mc 
Peter B. McMan r B. McMan Teo w.J. McCaughi 
an :" Aet.tren. Sec'y. — 


pnp eee : Germania Dye Works 
HOME BLEACH and DYE WORKS, Inc., MAX SARFERT, Prop. | 
ya | 





Dyeing, Coneing, Twisting and Tubeing of Cotton, 
Woolen and Worsted Yarns. 





Dyers of Cotton Warps and Hosiery in Fast 
Black and Colors. 
Dealers in all Kinds of Yarn for the Trade. 
“N.B. Weare successfully dying cotton yarns on 
parallel tubes and would be pleased to send a sample to 
interested parties.” 








Cross-Dye Colors a Speciality. 
DYERS AND BLEACHERS OF COTTON YARNS | Yarns Furnished on Dresser Spools. 
Fast Colors for the Woolen Trade. Capacity 20,000 Ibs. per day. . 
Office and Works, Pawtucket, R. I. Kensington and Allegheny Aves., Phila. 
Pawtucket Dyeing “sy:r.*°| THE PEERLESS COMPANY, 
t Dyers of Skein Silk 
and Bleaching Co. aiiten bic FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 
Gow Manutactarcre of Glased STOCKINET | Willard and Jasper Sts., Philadelphia. 
arns, : 
232 Front St., Pawtucket, R. I. Sens ct Piekat inh ne eee ae 








Dont Worry About the Finish 


of your cotton goods our 


“*LOYDALENE” FINISH 


can fix it 
Tell us your trouble anyway—-we can help you 


Nicetown Mig CO. 4303-09 No. 18th St., Philadelphia. 


MILL SOAPS AND TEXTILE SPECIALTIES 
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The WM. H. LORIMER'S SONS 6O., 


Manufacturers of 


MERCERIZED YARNS 
FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
MERCERIZERS AND DY=EBRS. 


New York Office: 
Room 911 New York Life Building, Ontario and Lawrence Sts., 


346 Broadway. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


JOHN FF. DAVIDSON, Orianna Bleach Werks. 


BLEACHERS 
Of Turkish Towels, Cotton Yarns, Underwear and Tapes. 
Turkish Towels Made Up to Suit the Trade and Shipped to any Point. 


2558-2564 North 3d Street, 2557-2563 Orianna Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
Office, 2557 Oriannia Street. Correspondence Solicited. 


GLOBE DYE WORKS CO., ki Grecnwooa & Bante 


BLEACHERS wa MERCERIZERS 


OF COTTON WARPS AND SKEIN YARNS 
Globe Bleach and Dye Works, 


Oxford and Worth Sts., Frankford, Pa. 140 Chestnut St. PHILADELPHIA. 


We are Dyers of all kinds of YARNS cotton Warps 


We are sure we can give you better work and better 
service that you can get elsewhere. A trial will convince. 


T. BROPHY’S SONS, Jasper St., above Clearfield St., - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


“tue BLEACHING and DYEING ~~ 2... 


WINDING 
AND 


ESPECIALLY FOR THE FOR 
DYED 


Meee, KNIT GOODS TRADE rue 


chap Haver Bleach and Dye Works, samuer rowrann, Schuylkill Haven, Pa, 


N. B, Bleached Finishing Yarns on Cones for Underwear, always in Stock. 


INCRAHAMVILLE DYE WORKS, 
Dyers and Bleachers. sins skein in'rasr coLons, ron BLEAcuiNe 


POSES, Cross Dyeing, Ginghams, Ete. 
f Turkey Reds and Indigo Blues for all purposes in either Warp or Skein. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


G 
Also Dyers o 


Telephone. 


Duxbury’s English Calender Roll Papers DYE STICKS 


Drying and Sulphur House Poles of Natural Round Water 
FOR EMBOSSING AND OTHER CALENDERS, Grown Cedar for Cotton, Wool, etc. Special Hardwoods in 
Standard No. 1 and “Selects” without knots, grades, for 


CHAS. A. JOHNSON & CO Sole Agents silk Dying. Manufactured bv, prices and all information 


* for America 
nol E. M. HAEDRICH, 
55-57 Frankiin St., NEW YORK. 601 Mariner and Merchant Bidg., ia Philadelphia. 
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DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 


A. KLIPSTEIN & CO. 


Dyestuffs and 
Chemicals 


Fast Colors for Wool and Cotton. 
Full Line of Direct Cotton Colors. 


THIOPHENOL BLACK T EXTRA | 


and 2B EXTRA. Direct Sulphur Colors, 
Faster than Indigo, 


PYROGEN BLUER . . .. .(to tight and Washing. 
PYROGEN INDIGO. . .. . 


i 
3 
5 

Ey 
i 


















Chrome Fast Blacks, Blues, Browns and Yellows. 
Acid Benzyl Blue, Violet Green and Black. 









# Headquarters for Caustic Potash 90%. Carbonate of Potash. 
Chlorate of Potash and Soda. Tannic Acid. Bleaching Powder. 





122 Pearl Street, - NEW YORK 


BRANCHES 
Boston Providence Philadelphia Chicago Hamilton and Montreal, Canada 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


The Society of Chemical Industry, Basle, Switzerland. 
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Manufacturers of 
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MERCERIZED YARNS 
FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
MERCERIZERS AND DY=ERS. 


New York Office: t 
RE gf gcse aga ee Ontario and Lawrence &Sts., 


346 Broadway. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


JOHN FF. DAVIDSON, Orianna Bleach Werks. 


BLEACHERS 
Of Turkish Towels, Cotton Yarns, Underwear and Tapes. 
Turkish Towels Made Up to Suit the Trade and Shipped to any Point. 


2558-2564 North 3d Street, 2557-2563 Orianna Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
Office, 2557 Oriannia _ Street. Correspondence Solicited. 


GLOBE DYE WORKS CO., 2°3223:° 


85 R. Greenwood & Bault 


BLEACHERS om MERCERIZERS 


OF COTTON WARPS AND SKEIN YARNS 


Globe Bleach and Dye Works, 


Oxford and Worth Sts., Frankford, Pa. 140 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


We are Dyers of all kinds of YARNS cotton’ Warps 


We are sure we can give you better work and better 
service that you can get elsewhere. A trial will convince. 


T. BROPHY’S SONS, Jasper St., above Clearfield St., - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


YARNS 


“Ete BLEACHING and DYEING = &*,,. 


WINDING 
AND 


ESPECIALLY FOR THE FOR 
DYED 


itieedeeean, KNIT GOODS TRADE rue 


Schuylkill Haver Bleach and Dye Works, samver rowrann, Schuylkill Haven, Pa, 


N. B, Bleached Finishing Yarns on Cones for Underwear, always in Stock. 


INCRAHAMVILLE DYE WORKS, 
Dyers and Bleachers ss ‘iehnrin'#3reoLsns*son bueacants 


G 
OSES, Cross Dyeing, Ginghams, Ete. 
Also Dyers of Turkey Reds and Indigo Blues for all purposes in either Warp or Skein. 


Telephone. PAWTUCKET, FR. I. 


Duxbury’s English Calender Roll Papers DYE STICKS 


FOR EMBOSSING AND OTHER CALENDERS. Drying and Sulphur House Pole oat Natural Round Water 


Grown Cedar for Cotton, Wool, etc. Special Hardwoods in 
Standard No. 1 and “Selects” without knots, grades 


for 
CHAS. - JOHNSON & CO Sole Agents yaad, Dyeing. Manufactured by, prices and all information 


* for America 


E. M. -renataet 
55-57 Frankiin St., NEW YORK. 604 Mariner and Merchant Bidg., cs Philadelphia. 





A. KLIPSTEIN & CO. 


Dyestuffs anc 
Chemicals 


Fast Colors for Wool and Cotton. 
Full Line of Direct Cotton Colors. 


THIOPHENOL BLACK T EXTRA | 
and 2B EXTRA. Direct Sulphur Colors, 


prncqmimeaee .... .... tc met oul wale: 
PYROGEN INDIGO. 
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Chrome Fast Blacks, Blues, Browns and Yellows. 
Acid Benzy1 Blue, Violet Green and Black. 


= Headquarters for Caustic Potash 90%, Carbonate of Potash. 
Chlorate of Potash and Soda. Tannic Acid. Bleaching Powder. 


122 Pearl Street, a NEW YORK 


BRANCHES 
Boston Providence Philadelphia Chicago 


Hamilton and Montreal, Canada 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


The Society of Chemical Industry, Basle, Switzerland. 
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H. A. Metz @ Co., 


122 Hudson Street, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


FOR THE PRODUCTS OF 


FARBWERKE VORM. MEISTER, LUCIUS & BRUENING 


Aniline Colors Alizarine Colors 
Chemicals Indigo MLB 


BRANCHES: 


Boston, Mass. Charlotte, N.C. Montreal, Canada. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Atlanta, Ga. Toronto, Canada. 
Providence, R. I. Chicago, III. Hamburg, Germany. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Laboratories: NEWARH, N. J. 


Castor Oil our 
own make and 
Castor Oil Prod- 
ucts. Unsur- 
passed in quality. 

They are the 


standards. 


BOSSON @ LANE, 


MANUBPRACTURER Sec 
ALIZARINE ASSISTANT B. & L. ANTI-CHLORINE (ultra bleaching process) 
TURKEY RED OIL OLO SOFFENE (superior cotton softener) 
SOLUBLE OILS BI-SULPHITE OF SODA 
OLEINE SIZING AND FINISHING COMPOUNDS 


Works and Main Office, ATLANTIC, MASS. (Suburb of Boston.) 





DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 
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Be rl i n An i | { ne Works Boston, a ceiphan: Chicago 


Main Office, 213-215 WATER ST., NEW YORK CITY Charlotte, Cincinnati 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


Aniline and Alizarine 
COLORS 


E. M. THAYER & CO. | I} | f HOLD S 
4il a tla n t ic Awanee, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Alizarine Colors, Extracts and Chemicals 


GEISENHEIMER & G0. | Aniline Salt and 


185 Frent Street, NEW YORK. j | . 
K, OEHLER’S 7 
Mitesh die: Aniline Colors. 


19 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass, DYESTUFFS, 
31 No. Front Street, Phila.. Pa. DYEWOOD EXTRACTS. 





SPECIALTIES 


Sulphur Blacks, Sulphur Blues, Sulphur 
Browns, Sulphur Greens, Sulphur 
Yellows, Indocyanines, Nerols 
Metachrome Colors 
Zambesi Black V and 2G 














At a 2 











MRP icin: alll 


AUTOGENE BLACK BEE 


Manufactured by 
The St. Denis Dyestuff and Chemical Company, Ltd., PARIS, FRANCE 


Originators of the Sulphur Color Industry ° 


AS REGARDS SHADE, DURABILITY AND COST OF DYEING, THE BEST 
SULPHUR BLACK EVER PRODUCED 







Ru hee 


SAMPLES AND FULL PARTICULARS FROM 
Walter F. SyKes @ Co., Sole U. S. Agents 
Boston—113 Broad Street New York -8 Water Street. Philadelphia -132 Chestnut Street 





























F. E. ATTEAUX & CO., 


BOSTON, MASS. 


J. & H. Berge Established 1850. 


\ a 


al We 


Importers and 
Manufacturers of 










Sole Agents for the Chemical 
pparatus 
Best Bohemian Chemical Glassware and Ger- 


Sulphide of Sodium 


Purest and Best Made. 
Safest to use with the Sulphur Colers. 


man Porcelain, C. P. Chemicals and Reagents. 


Chemical Supplies of all kinds for 
Dyehouses and Laboratories. 


95 John St., New York City. 
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° BRANCHES: 
229 N. Front St., Philadelphia. 
+ O O. ; 124- a Purchase St., Beston. 


Michigan 8t., Chicago. 
451-453 Washington St.,. NEW YORK. 10 Weybosset St., Providence. 


PYROL COLORS FOR COTTON 


of every shade and description, absolutely fast to sunlight, fulling, acids, etc. 


Domingo Alizarine and Domingo Chrome Colors for Wool, 


dyeing either after the one bath method absolutely fast, or on chrome bottom. 





KALLE & Cco.., incorporated 


Selling Agents for 


ANILINE COLORS 


Manufactured by 
KALLE & CO., A. C., Biebrich-on-the-Rhine, Cermany 
Main Office, 530-36 Canal St., New York. Branches, Boston, Providence, Philadelphia, Greensboro, W. C. 


Girth, Dering, Gum at Glug, °"' mete wa, °° 


Chicago. Philadelphia. Bostoa. 


Printing Rollers 
COPPER Singe Plates 

and Sheets 
Taunton-New Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co. 


New Bedford, Mass. 


Our Guarantee: 


Superior Quality. Prompt Shipments. 


IT’S THE CEMENT 
That determines the life of a water proof leather belt 


Our ** Sea Lion’’ belt is Waterproof because t} , 
rye Comment is Waterproot and he cause the ntiane is 


T RESULTS, treated by a secret process which cannes it to resist the 
ae Oh a a action of Acid, Fumes, Gasses, Heat and Moisture. 
SEBS hie LS tN It is made of the choicest selection of short lap oak 
tanned stock, and is the only reliable belt for Dye 


Houses, Bleaching and Finishing Rooms and damp 
places generally. 


Absolutely guaranteed. Write for particulars. 
CHICAGO BELTING COPIPANY, 


Chicago and Philadelphia. 
HYMAN SUPPLY CO., Wilmington, N. C., Agents. 


ype. NES eaten sunlit emt 
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The Solvay Process 
Company, DETROIT, MICH. 


SODA ASH CAUSTIC SORA 


In all Commercial Tests. All Tests. 


Mono-Hydrate Crystals, Snow Flake 
For Wool Soap and Scouring. For Mercerizing 


Cotton, Bleaching, Dyeing, etc. For Silk Makers, etc. 


Sole Agents, WINC & EVANS, Inc.. 22 William St., New York. 


6. — WOOD TANK MANUFACTURING CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CEDAR AND CYPRESS 
TANKS AND VATS 
For Bleaching, Dyeing and Finishing. 
Reservoir Tanks of any Capacity or Shape for 
Sprinkler peep and all purposes. 





Office 1429 Cneowut St. , Philadelphia, Pa. 


TANKS All sizes all shapes. Built (0 Last 
LARGE TANK WORK A SPECIALTY ff ) 


Send for catalog. Established 1849. 


The A. T. Stearns Lumber Co., Boston 


Established 1868, 


AMOS H. HALL, § SON & CO., 


Cedar Vats and Fanks 
2915-2933 North Second Street, 


Tubs and Tanks of all kinds for Dyers, Menten: Factories, ete. 
Dowa Tews Office, 140 Chestnut Street, Corner Second, 


Hours from 12 te! 
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| 


THE COHNEN | 


'| The Hosiery and 
CENTRIFUGAL 
Knit Goods Trade 


Dyeing Machine ge 


U. S. Patent 776,295, Nov. 29, 1904. | ) R Kis ss ‘. ama} ( 2 
Dyes Raw Stock A 


Yarn in Cops, Skeins or Bundles (Warps) 


DYES SULPHUR COLORS 


without bronzing or streaking and leaves the Finishing, Etc. 
stock in perfect condition for carding 
or weaving. 


ONLY ONE HANDLING 


is required to dye, oxidize and hydro 
extract ready for the drying room. 


The Machine may be seen in operation by O. F. ZU RN CO. 


applying to the American Agents. 


122 Pearl St 2736-38-40 N. Broad St., PHILADELPHIA 
A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., 422 yPeatd St» 


Fast Black Dyeing, 


Also Resolvent Compound, Olive Oil, 
Soluble Oil and Cream Softener. 


c “White toro selaal ” ' SS a a aaa EIN 
H. F. LEWIS & CO., Ltd. 
Baronne St , New Orleans, La. | names THE CYPRESS LUMBER 60. 
ra 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


_—— _ TANKS ff oe 
SAVO GRAN manag: ci 


ri ‘neuasanity 
Cleans Wool, Floors, Anything. samen <r wee ay ‘magene fd 


INDIA ALKALI WORKS, Boston. |  80=ton, mass. er 
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NORWOOD ENGINEERING COMPANY, 


FLORENCE, MASS. 














Our filters are already in use in a number of the representative textile mills of the 
country, from whom we have received many expressions of satisfaction. Our 
representative will call and explain our system whenever desired. 


Smith, Drum @Co. [hp Reliance Warp Dyeing Machine 


2503-9 CORAL ST., PHILA., PA. 





















a meer, 





Dyeing Machinery 
FOR WARPS AND PIECE GOODS 


Bleaching Machines 





Special attention 
is called to this im- 
oe Warp Dye- 
ng Machine. This 
machine is built in 
the most substantial 
manner, being strongly 
geared with good, heavy 
squeeze rolls, and hav- 
ing Eight 4-in. Di- 
ameter Brass Rolls. 

































This machine, with our Improved Plater-down has met with 
marvelous success, and parties desiring machinery of this class, can 
make no mistake on ours For further particulars and prices, 















address 
as he CHARLES HART, 
Circulating Dyeing Machines. For Hosiery, _R D, PHILA, 
Stock nnd‘Rage- Bingeing Machines for Hicslery."Morccrising, | _ edge and Brown Streets, FRANKFOR 
achines. 


















You Save Enough Insurance 
to Pay for the Equipment. 


So it costs you NOTHING to have the AMERI- 
CAN WATCHMAN'S CLOCK. Fully approved 
by all insurance companies. We equip factories 
with Fire Alarms, Signals, etc., also Employee's 
Time Recorders, and Telephone Systems. Electric 
Time Sy-tem consists of Master Regulator in office 
with secondary electric clocks throughout the mill, 
insuring accurate time, Send for particulars. 


Pettes & Randall Co,,/50 Nassau St., New York 


LEWIS JONES, 

60% and Media Streets, . .. PHILADELPHIA. 
GAS ENGINES trecchey EFFICIENT 
BRUSHING MACHINERY } DURABLE 
KNITTING MACHINERY ) LOWIN PRICE 


































July 


1907 MILL EQUIPMENT 






UNION SPECIAL 


BELT ADJUSTING mF TRANSMITTER 











NO MORE 


Re-lacing of the flat belt 
q to taKe_up slacK--SAVES 
nine-tenths of time hith- 
erto spent in regulating 
belt tension. 


NO MORE 


Stopping of line 
shaft for putting 
on belt, with con- 
sequent loss of 
time by oper- 
ators. 









NO MORE 


Wasted belt 

























NO MORE 


Waste of power from slipping 
or binding of belts--OBVIATES 
excessive wear and tear in belt 

and bearings. 












he AP At 


MOST 





NO MORE 









2 SMe. 


















a sil Economical 
4 rushe power 
i fingers or transmitter 


mangled arms 
: when training 
i belt over pul- 
leyswhileline “~= 
shaft is running. 


ever 





constructed 






Ready for Operation 


UNION SPECIAL MACHINE CO. 


96 South St., Boston, Mass. MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 731 Arch Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 
50 E. Main St., Amsterdam, N. Y. 75 E. Kinzie Street, Chicago, Il. 806 Main Street, Cincinnati,Ohio. 
51 Mohawk St., Cohoes, N. Y. GENERAL EASTERN OFFICE 1507 Olive Street, St. Louis; Mo. 
40 St. Antoine St., Montreal, Can 47 Leonard St., New York. 1525 Broadway, Almeda, Cal. 










Dials Cte Seis 






Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


WROUGHT AND CAST IRON PIPE 


for steam, water and gas. 


BRASS, COPPER AND LEAD PIPE, 


Iron and Brass Fittings, Valves, Ete. 
Iron and Brass Railing and 
Awning Fittings. e 


Steam and Hot Water Heating Apparates. 


Steam Specialties, Pipe Fitters’ Tools, Ete. 


PIPE CUTTING A SPECIALTY. 


tee 







ty ate MD. 


= cult 
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WILDMUAN JOFG. GO., 
GIRGULAR RIB XNITTING (ACHINERY 


AUTOMATIC AND PLAIN 


For all classes of Ribbed Hosiery and Underwear, Combination Sults, Sweaters, etc. 











‘e) i 
2 ANS 


cere e® a > 
Ps Tr . i) 


Sad 


ed 
ver 
i 
shaw 


.) 
nF 


i 


HOSIERY RIBBER. 





ESTABLISHED REPUTATION FOR LARGEST PRODUCTION, 
BEST QUALITY FABRIC, DURABILITY, ECONOMY OF OPERATION. 


Full Particulars, Description and Samples Furnished upon Application to the 


WILDMAN MFG. CO. 


NORRISTOWN, PENNA. 
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cone 
Vf e Co. 
Sustained by the Courts 
In Our Suit Against a Competitor 
for INFRINGEMENT of 
One of Our Patented Designs 


In a decision rendered February 16, 1907, by the United States 
Circuit Court, holding our Design Patent No. 36,895 valid 
and infringed and awarding a perpetual injunction, 





ct a EEL LALO ee 
so eal SF if _ at 
it Be asl vi wl d = 





Veh! al 


which has again proved US to be the “leaders” 


NEW LINE for 1907 and 1908 for trimming } 
Ladies Underwear now being shown. 


Sane ae -i 


ea 


Is Mills: Germantown, Philadelphia 
b P.O. Address, Logan Station - . Philadelphia 


( We caution competitors from infringing on our patented designs.) 


MOVEMENT NANA Avi ihe mas SAE UT NANCE ASNT MATIC L TATED AAT 
' ' ' ‘ ] +} it a" ; } 
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If You Want )VESTREDIGK G0. 


Largest Production ee 
For Least Money | Circular Rib Knitting 


Write For making Ribbed Underwear, 
Combination Suits, Sweaters, Cuffs, 


(jeo. D. Mayo Shirt Borders, Hosiery, etc. : ; : 
‘ Correct Construction. Excellence 
Machine Co., | and Durability. 


Laconia, N. fH. 





MAYO’S 
: QUALITY OF FABRICS AND PRODUCTION 
New Full Automatic Knitter. UNEXCELLED 


etna ee NYE & TREDICK CO. 


B. M. DENNEY, REPRESENTATIVE. 606 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA. PA. 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 








i. abe 
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Olleé (0 Hosiery Manufacturers! 


The [lost Productive, Strongest and Best 


Full Fashioned Hosiery Machines 


System G. Hilscher, Chemnitz, Saxony, 





Can Be Delivered in Short Time and Fully Guaranteed 
By the Exclusive Agents and Importers 


THE GROSSER KNITTING MACHINE CO. 


Rooms 400-421-423 MAX NYDECCER 20°ew YoRRY?Y 


18 ar ** COTTON HILSCHER” Machine for Full Fashioned Silk Nostery 


Gold Medal, Paris, 1900 Numerous Patents Covering Special hmprovements 


All Special Machines For Any oo That Is Knit 


GROSSER Flat Hnitting Machines 
For HAND Power or FULLY AUTOMATIC Power MA- 
CHINES. Most productive and best machines for 
Sweaters, Jackets, Blouses. Wool Hosiery, Gloves, Mit 
tens, Sporting Goods in Plain, Fancy and Jacquard Work, 
Shaker Articles, etc. Large stock on hand. Power 
Machines to be seen in operation. 


FRENCH FRAMES 


C. Terrot Séhne, Cannstatt, Wiirt, famous builders of the 
best Circular Frame for Finest Underwear, Fleece Linings, 
Gloves, Special a-jour (open work) Fabrics, etc. 


RASHEL MACHINES [Double Rib Warp Knitting Machines.] 
For Fancy Goods in largest variety, Shawls, Capes, Caps, Borders, Fringes, Lace Work, etc., in silk, 
wool, cotten. 


SPOOLERS, Parafiners, Finishing Machines for the knitting business. 
Exclusive Agency for the Famous 


Julius Hoehler DIAMENT OVERSEAMERS, indispensable for all full fashioned 


articles, Hosiery, Gloves, Jersey Sweaters, Sporting Goods, etc. 


LOOPERS Double thread Lock stitch, self-cutting and cleaning attachment. Reliable money saver. 
FRITZ ZACHE LATCH NEEDLES, for any purpose in the knitting line, patente« rivets, 


Samples, Specifications, Prices, etc 





+, upon application. 










oe 
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A RARE OPPORTUNITY TO BUY. 











2 Bruce band folder and cutters. 
1 Weston & Dennis Press, 32x40 in., 
15 Hollow Plates. 
Lot hosiery stamps, boards, etc. 

88 Beattie & Hepworth & Abel loopers. 

6 Hosiery presses (lever). 
114 Lamb and Grosser sweater machines. 
200 Kibbed underwear machines, various sizes. 
50 Brinton & Co. § aut. knitters, sizes. 


2 Typewriters. 

5 Band folding and cutting machines. 

1 Centrifugal Pump. 

1 Small Steam Pump. 1 Small Belt Pump. 
15 Rudolph Sewing Machines. 

2 Lamb border machines, auto. rack. 

1 Crawford Hollow Plate Press. 

1 















































WRITE FOR COMPLETE LIST. APPRAISEMENTS A SPECIALTY. 
We are always in the market to buy good second-hand Knitting and Finishing Machinery. 
















FAST 


The Merrow jos: 


High Speed Overseaming, Overedging ,.., , 
and Scallop Stitch Machines are Light Running 


OUR NEW STYLE 60 MACHINE for 
Trimming and Overseaming in one Op- 








Seam and does it with the greatest 
economy. 


USE STYLE 18 for Horse Blankets. 
STYLE 17 or 22 for Bed Blankets. 
STYLE 35 B SHELL, for Necks and 
Fronts of Rib Goods, produces the 
most showy, substantial finish. 

Send for Catalogue and Samples. 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO. #A4®7Forp, 
Knickerbocker Building, Sixth and Arch Sts., Phila. 346 Broadway, New York 












JAMES TAYLOR, 221, Arch, Strest 


Philadelphia. Pa. 


NEW AND SECOND HAND KNITTING MACHINERY 


Back gear screw cutting lathe, 5 ft. x 14 in. 


$0 Union Special machines, various styles. swing ; 
1 Rotary fire pump. 1 Newmans watchman’s clock, 16 stations. 
100 feet woven rubber hose, 3 inches dia. 10 German sweater machines, fiat. 
2 paper cutters. 1 Crane 18in. Diam. 16 needles per in., 2 feeds 
8 Toque machines. with collarette attachment. 
6 Mayo machines. Various sizes. 3 Double Ribbed Machines. 
100 Brooks welters. 2 Fireproof Safes. ; 
8 Fleecing machines. (Nappers.) 5 Cop and Skein Winders. 
150 Brinton & Co. and other make hosiery ribbers. 1 Pownall Screw Press 34 x 52 in. 


140-Ribbed shirt machine cylinders and dials, 25 200 Needle Standard Knitters with double 


all sizes, cuts and makes. sole att. 
2 Grosser Jacquard machines for gloves. 2 Lamb 10” x 6 Needle Double Border 
3 Cyclone dryers. (Hosiery.) Machine power att. 


eration produces the strongest, best — 
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Full Fashioned Hosiery Machines 


For the manufacture of hosiery in cotton, lisle or silk in all guages, from 14 i 











to 32 needles (spring beard) to the inch, from 12 to 24 sections, built by 


Schubert & Salzer 


in cotton-system with split, striping, single and double lace attachments. 





Also Latch Needle Machines, hand or power motion, built by 


Seyfert & Donner a 





i for the manufacture of sweaters, cardigan 
‘ jackets, ladies’ blouses, vests, gloves, etc. 
; The picture represents a full automatic 
power machine with independent heads. 








Catalog oh application. 


} Otto Walther, 


q 507 Bourse, PHILADELPHIA. 


WALTER @ CO. Limited || 


Muhlhausen /Thur, Germany. 





SPECIAL MANUFACTURERS OF *_ 
Knitting and q 
Winding Machines 


for hand and power driving, of best quality j 
and perfect construction. , 


Specialty : 
Jacquard Machines 
for hand and power driving for manufactur 


ing of sweaters and every possible fancy 
article of that nature. 














LIST AND 





SAMPLE ON APPLICATION 


American Representative 


E. W. S. JASPER, 
120-122 Liberty St., New York. 
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"The Invincible 


Full Automatic. 
“The KNITTER that KNITS” 


THE LARGEST PRODUCER OF PERFECT WORK, 
SIMPLE, POSITIVE AND EASY TO OPERATE, 


E. JENCKES MFG.CO. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 


101 North sixth S 
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Can be 
furnished 























bench 


machine 





Siti 2. SMS a oe cancel 





High Speed 





. * » i 

Rib Knitting 

. a 

Machinery. | 

Our latest model machinery has been designed to run at very M4 
high speed, giving large production. This is accomplished with 3 
fewer seconds, less breakage of needles, less jar and wear and ne 
tear on machines than has been customary at lower speeds. b 





We also make Special 


STRIPING AND DESIGNING MACHINES 


for Fancy Golf Stockings, Bathing Suits, Sweaters, Toques, To- 
boggan Caps, Skirts, etc. 





Our Machinery gives large production 
at low cost and enables manufacturers 
to meet the market always and make 
a profit. 


STAFFORD & HOLT, 
LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 


sui ANNAN 
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H. Brinton & Co. 


213-215 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 















BUILDERS OF 


Knitting Machinery 
For HOSIERY and UNDERWEAR. 


| -——— Complete Estimates Furnished. Send for 


Particulars, 






























———— — Se 


' 
The cut shows our Improved Automatic Ribber with | 
Welt and Slack Course for Half Hose, Tops and Ribbed | 
Legs. | a 


THE TWO LEADERS 


FULLY AUTOMATIC HOSIERY KNITTERS 


FOR MAKING ALL KINDS AND 
GAUGES OF SEAMLESS HOSIERY 










One with GEARS, the other with CHAIN 
for pattern mechanism, to meet the 
various tastes of different manufacturers, 

Both used and approved by leading 
hosiery manufacturers, 

Both contain all the well-known essen. 
tials demanded of first-class knitting 
machines. 

With these two machines we can supply 
all manufacturers’ possible wants in the 
best possible manner. 

Write us for further particulars and prices. 

We also make all kinds of LATCH 
NEEDLES. Many leading manufacturers 
use our needles and say they are the best 
on the market. Send usa trial order. 


MAY © 


KNITTING MACHINE AND NEEDLE 


COMPANY 
FRANKLIN FALLS, N._H. 


Philadelphia Office, Knickerbocker Bldg., cor. 6th & Arch Sts. 




















“HEMPHILL” —_ 
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EXCELSIOR KNITTING 
MACHINE MFG. CO. 


Meadow and Washington Streets 


ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 


BUILDERS OF 


Full Automatic Knitters 


With or 


wire Transferring Device 


ST 
ALL SIZES AND GAUGES, 2 1-4 INCH TO 4 INCH 
ET 


GIRGULAR KNITTING UAGRINES 


: Either plain or full automatic, with stop 
Aa motions complete. .4 to 24 feeds for 


AX’ RIBBED UNDERWEAR 
— 


Automatic Racking and Striping Machines for 
Sweaters, Cardigans, Collarettes, Cuffs and Anklets. 


ALSO BUILDERS GF THE WELL-KNOWN 


ABEL WINDERS, SEAMERS 
and LOOPERS. | 


LEIGHTON MACHINE CO., Manchester, N.~ H. 
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OVER 1,900 PAYNE WINDERS IN USE 


By Hosiery Manufacturers, : 
Wind for Cop, Skein or Bobbin. 
improved 


Upright  Spoolers, i 


Doubling Spoolers for 
doubling 2, 3, or more 
ends into one. 
Upright Quillers, Quill 
from Cop, Skein or 
Bobbin. 


Ring Dresser, Spooler and 
Reel Spindles, Cop Skewers, a | 
Warp, Spool, Spooler, Guides ; al 
Bolsters and Stops Made and i 
Repaired at Short Notice. a 


GEO. W. PAYNE CO., 


(Est. 1865. Inc. 1903.) | 


Office, 102 Broad Street, Pawtucket, R. I. 
GEO. W. PAYNE Prest. CLINTON F. PAYNE, Sec’y. and Treas. 


WALTER KINSEY, 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND 


’ Knitting Mill Machinery and Appurtenances, i 



















MANUFACTURERS’ SEWING MACHINES AND SUPPLIES. 







Electric Motors and Dynamos-—various makes. 


"Phone 695 Spring. 549 WEST BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


WILLIAM C. BULL, #2™*™°70%. Venmonr. 


ee 9 and Children’s Goods. D ryin g FE orm B O ards j 


Best Workmanship. OF EVERY VARIETY. 


| (hh 





aS elisa peels 2 





et eat 









4/ TEXTILE 
Mill Lubrication 


Dixon’s Flake Graphite 
offers economical, cleanly 
lubrication. It will not stain 
the most delicate fabric. 
Get free sample ‘'120-C.” 












va We-Fu-Go and Scaife Water Soft- 
ening Plants, and Scaife Water 








Filters can be seen in actual opera- 
tion in Textile Plants in any part 
of the U.S. Apparatus designed to 
suit each special case, and we 
guarantee results. Write for 
lilustrated Catalogue. 


UY Vd ea) 









Joseph Dixon 
Crucible Co. DXxxxi 
‘ Jersey City, 
\ a N. J. TRADE MARK 


CHARLES H. SCHNITZLER, 
Patentee and Sole Manufacturer of 
THE PNEUMATIC CONVEYOR 


For the handling of wool and cotton stock, rags, 
exeelsier, jute and all kinds of fibrous material, 


Ae Nie as OS 





Meet the requirements 
Lowell q 


of any cotton, woolen 


Crayons or worsted mill. 


May we send samples? 15 colors and white. wetor ary; Also spool ‘mill work pentinn 
Ori 1 econveya 
Lowell Crayon Co., yorifitt!..; Lowell, Mass.  Sooisssorrow ouananitenn 4s eerareet inte 


Trade Mark on every box. ' $15 NORTH SECOND 8T., - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Everywhere 
W h V Nn ot lhis ae k is a 
« recognized guarantee ol 


oy “ — Perfect Sewing 
DECREASE the Cost and Mechanism. 
INCREASE the 


Production by using the 


Business Established 1850. 


Willcox & Gibbs High-Speed 
Lockstitch Machine. 


WE INVITE COMPARISONS 
As to the Cost of Repairs for our Machine and those of other makes. 


AN INSTRUMENT OF PRECISION 
3,500 to 4,000 Perfect Stitches Per Minute. 
For Facing and Banding Knit Shirts and Drawers and for making 


up Muslin Underwear, Petticoats, Shirtwaists, Ladies’ Belts, 
Millinery, Umbrellas, Shirts, Collars, Cuffs, etc. 


Samples and Circulars by mail on application. 


WILLCOXZA @ GIBBS SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
General Offices: 658 Broadway, Cor. Bond St., New York. 


Branches in the Principal Cities of the United States and in 
London Paris Milan Dresden Brussels Nottingham 








Wy 


: ee ee eee 
ne re . 





SR eae tec alte Peach 
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‘LEADER OF KNITTERS 

















= = 2 s i 7 ; 
Original and Still the Best. ie 
Most widely Used; being operated in 
every civilized country in the world. 
For description, prices, etc., see 











catalogue. Yi, , mat ae Fa a | 4 
Circular Machines, > Wes) . = 
Rib Topand Ae ae | 
Seaming Machines. i OBS vo" 


Lamb Knitting 


Machine Company, 


P. O. Box, 5888, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
J. E. WOODHEAD, 100 22d St., Chicago. 
L. D. SANBORN, Room 505, Wool Exchange, New York, 






Bailey’s Hot Air System of 
Yarn Drying has no_ equal 


where large capacity is required. Leaves the 
yarn in fine condition for winding and weaving, 
makes little waste,is simple and very effec- 
tive. My cold air system is unequalled where 
output is not ¢/e all important thing. 












Write for particulars. 


Dye Sticks, Dye Poles, Wood Rolls, Fans and Trucks. 


FRANK BAILEY tests cecxarsanconosesess 3 
The CRAWFORD 


HOLLOW STEAM 


PLATE 
PRESS 


For Knit or Woolen Goods. 
The most reliable machire of the 




















Patent Loopers 


Both single and double Stitch. 
with the 
Patent Raised 

or 







Straight Points. 


kind on the market. -—~% Beattie 
PRESS PAPERS and FENDERS, 
: e 
SPENCE & RIDEOUT, yj} Machin 
Successors to Works, 


J.J CRAWFORD & SON, 
NASHUA, NI. EB. 
Established 1368. 


Robinhold Machine Go. 


Patentees and Manufacturers 





Cohoes, N. Y. 








Gilbert 
Wood 
Split 
Pulleys 


SAGINAW 
MANUFACTURING 


of the only 


Practical 
Automatic 


Power 
Top Cutting COMPANY, 
Machine Miia anvte.on.a. 


Will cut anything with a Welt New York Branch, 88 Waves St., 
Chicago Branch, 28-32 So. Canal St. 
650 WN. 8th Street tmeinad Cit! 
. Sales Agencies in all the Principai Cities. 
Reading, Pa, Cable Address: Engrave, ABC and Lieber’s Codes, 
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PAXTON 


& OPNEILL’S 


Full Automatic Knitter 


FOR ALL KINDS AND GAUGES OF SEAMLESS HOSIERY. 
RANGE ON HALF HOSE AND LADIES FROM 260 NEEDLES DOWN. 


3-4 AUTOMATIC HNITTER 
With Lace Effects. 
Exclusive rights to BROWN’S LACE ATTACHMENT. 


537-39-41 North 3d St., = 


- - - - PHILADELPHIA. 


AUTOMATIC oe - PRESSING MACHINE for KNIT GOODS. 


HEPWORTH & CO.’S 


Patent Single-Stitch 


LOOPING MACHINE. 


Needle working from the inside, avoiding the 
greaking of needles and points and picking up 
6 meta 


Single and Double Stitch, or Both Combined. 


JOHN W. HEPWORTH & CO., 
NW. W. Cor. Lehigh Ave. and Mascher Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


This machine irons and presses ribbed and flat under- 
wear, giving a fine, smooth finish and most attractive 
appearance to the goods, not to be obtained in any other 
way. It does not break buttons. Inexpensive and easy 
to operate, and has large capacity. Knitting mills using 
them are greatly pleased with results. This method of fin- 
ishing is sure to come into universal use. Send for further 
particulars to 


J. W. CRAW LAUNDRY MACHINERY CO., 


F. M. RaYMOND, Successor. 


SOUTH NORWALK, CONN, 
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| 
—- : — . lj / 










CHARLES COOPER 


BENNINGTON, VERMONT. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


nitting — 
achinery 


Flat and Circular Rib, both Spring | / 









and Latch Needle, Plain Circular 

















z s, " 
Cireular Spring Needle Machines, Lead or Trick Cvli ay Spring Needle Circu- 
Rib Top Machine. | “ = Prick Cy linder. lar aoe Rody 
| achine. 
{ . A a ss | 


- Spring Needle Cylinder 
Rib=-Top Machines 


For making Cuffs, Drawer Bottoms and Shirt Borders. 


| | Burr Wheels, Burr 


Blades, Sinkers, 






Spring Needles. | Jacks, Etc. 


$d 


Latch Needles. 


| 
inn — 
COLLARETTE ATTACHMENT. 


AMERICAN EUROPEAN 
REPRESENTATIVE. REPRESENTATIVE. 













——- _—_— 


G. H. ROGERS, FELIX LEDERER. 
509 Clinton St., Hudson,N. Y. Ix/4 Schubertgasse, Nr. 22, Vienna, Austria. 
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“NATIONAL” 


Stands for 














FINEST GAUGES 
BEST FABRIC 


LARGEST 
PRODUCT ON 


Greatest Va 
, riety of Laces, 
mA and Novelties. 



























































Allautomatic. 











Lowest Cost 
for 
Operating 

















Also 
fib Knitting 
Machinery, 
Overedge, 
Crochetand | 
Shell Stitch. 


NATIONAL AUTOMATIC 


KNITTER CO. 
728 Cherry Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA, | 


The greatest profit for 
Underwear Manufacturers 


is obtained by mak- 
ing their goods on 


Our 
Spring Needl: | 
Machine 

























































orders because we 
have the machine 























that givesthe lurgest 
production, most pet 
fect work an: great 
est range. Our fine 





guage work is won 
derful. 

Write for particulars 
Robt. W Gormly &Co. 
Troy, N. Y. 




















Meets the need for a high grade machine 
at a price for everybody. 


Rib Knitting 
Machinery 
is the latest 


and most improved in the 
market to-day for any style of 
Rib Knit goods. They are 
durably built, simple in con- 


struction and easily operated 
with our Automatic Stop 
Motion. 


We have attained 
the greatest pro- 
duction with the least 
menders and needle 
breakage over all 
other machines 


Write for our liberal trial 
proposition 


RUTH 


Machine Co. 


YORK, PA. 
G. W. RUTH, Manager 





, Machine | Universal Gummer 


FOR LABELING. 


Gums an ordinary shipping label or the finest 
surface-coated stock withoutinjury. Over 
10,000 in use. Can be made to drive from 
an electric-light socket; other styles and 
sizes furnished. 


5-ineh Roll, Hand-Power, $10.00. 


Chas. 


BecK Paper Co., 
609 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Limited, 





DIAS 
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HEMpNIN'S Latest 


‘‘*The Banner’”’ 
FULL AUTOMATIC MACHINE. 


Specially adapted to Platted Goods. 









Buy 








Hosiery Machines 
right! 














Investigate what each make of machine 
will do, in quality and quantity of 
product, the cost of repairs, length of 


life, etc. Such an investigation will 






show you why so many manufacturers 
‘ - . Largest 
production 












Buy the Standard F 


Highest 
speed 











It is good on the start—and stays good 






Simplest 







Write for catalog and prices, 


STANDARD MACHINE (CO. 


HOSIERY 508 Ludlow Street, 
MACHINES. Philadelphia, Pa. 


More 
yarn 
changes 



















Simpler 
needles 














Least 
repairs 


















Do you wish to make knit goods 
as perfect as the French or Ger- 
man, and as rapidly as the 
American ? 


Do you want to plait? 









Do you want to knit worsted or 
silk? 


The wonder of the 20th Century 


Manufaciured by the 


HEMPHILL 
MFG. COMPANY 


321 PINE ST., 











WRITE TO 


TOMPKINS BROS. CO., 
TROY, N. Y., U.S.A. 







PAWTUCKET, R. * 
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Established 1870. — Incorporated 1890. 


CRANE M’F’G. Co. 


LAKEPORT, N. H. 















Manufacturers of 






Spring and Latch Needle Machines 
both rib 


producing a great variety of fabrics. 





for and. plain work, 






Patent remov- 


able hardened Wing Burr Wheels. 






















































































Spring Needle Underwear Machine. 













SOLID 





NEW ENCLAND BUTT COMPANY, 


304 PEARL ST., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


BRAIDING MACHINERY 


ALL STYLES AND KINDS FOR FLAT AND ROUND BRAIDS. 


SASH AND CURTAIN CORDS, 


SHOE AND CORSET LACES, BANDING 
AND ALL BRAIDED FABRICS. 


The New Boss 


“fF Seamless 
Knitter 


Do you want 
the biggest pro- 
duction with the 
least menders, for 
the least money ? 
If so, write to the 
Boss Knitting Ma- 
Works for 
There is no cyl- 






chine 
their circular with full directions. 
inder to be handled. We use only one cylinder 
and transfer device for half hose 
This machine beats them all. 
plicity and durability. 
minute. 


or ladies’ hose. 
Has no equal for sim- 
Makes 300 revolutions per 
Built in sizes from 214 to 5!3; from 40 to 
224 needles. Automatic in heeland toe. It is the 
strongest built knitter on earth. 


Send for prices and particulars. 


THE BOSS KNITTING MACHINE WORKS, 


Cor. Elm and Reed Sts., Reading, Pa. 


KNIT FABRICS CUT TO LENGTH. 
Our Knit Fabric Cutter 


will cut from the roll, knit fabric into any length 
from 10” to 40” at the rate of 100 pieces a minute. 
The lengths are accurate, the waste is a minimum, 
the labor unskilled. 


We also make a Slitter 


for cutting these goods into narrow strips and re- 
winding same into rolls. 


SAMUEL I. LANGSTON, 


Manufacturer of Paper Ninth above Market Sts., 
Box Machinery. Camden, N. J. 
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TRY OUR “SUPERIOR”, OR 
SUNKEN RIVET-HEAD NEEDLES 


They will save you money. 








Dodge Needle Co., Manchester, N. H. 


WM. COREY CO, 


Manufacturers of Knitting Machine 


Latch Needles 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 


EXCELSIOR NEEDLES. 


The best Hosiery Needies in the 
market. 
Manufactured by 


WARDWELL NEEDLE CO., Lakeport, N. H. 





WM. BREEDON’S SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Spring Knitting Needles 


AND BURR BLADES OF ALL KINDS. 
AMSTERDAM, - N. Y. 


Jarrard Needle Works, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


Manufacturers of 


Spring Knitting Needles and Sinkers, 
Slides, Web Holders, Jacks, Burr Blades, etc. 


Che Continental 





120-122 LIBERTY STREET, - - 








Latch Weedle Company. 


Manufacturers of the BEST GERMAN NEEDLE on the Market. 
RIVETS GUARANTEED. Samples on application. SPRING NEEDLES A SPECIALTY. 


Standard catch Needle 


MANUFACTURED BY 


EXCELSIOR NEEDLE cO., 


TORRINGTON, CONN. 
The Largest Manu casters of Machine Needles in the 
World, 


Better Work. 


Less Mending. Fewer Seconds. 
Hav you tried our 
Patent Milled Rivet? 
Agents 
C. B. Barker & Co., Ltd., 42 W. 15th St., New York. 
Manufacturers’ Supplies Co 418 Aceh St. Phila. 
C. Shawl, 414 Polk St., San Francise 
J. . ‘Strittmatter, 2a © ae de San ‘Francisco No. 9, 
‘ity of Mexico, Me 


L. T. IVES CO. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 


SPRING KNITTING NEEDLES 


NEW BRUNSWICK, 
PAGE NEHDIL.E Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LATCH NEEDLES 


of all kinds. Warranted in every respect. 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


Agents: J. E. he wees. 100 [ew second Street, Chic cago Not 
Durbrow ‘é He e Mfg. Co., 12 oster Street, New York 
Taylor. 835 Arch 8 Street’ Phiiac felphine Pa 


Manufacturers’ ceuniits Co. 


418 ARCH STREET, PHILA. 


Needles and Supplies for Knitting Mills, 


Agents for EXCELSIOR NEEDLE Co., and NATIONAL NEEDLE Co. 


Longer Wear. 










NEW YORK. 
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rl VicCORMICK TURBINES 


4,000 H. P.,72 ft. head, arranged to drive 
generator and a single turbine to drive 
exciter, Five settings built for the Hud- 
son River Water Power Company’s Spier 
Falls plant and 14 pairs 51 inch for their 
plant at Mechaniesville, N, Y. 

Write for Catalogueif contemplating purchase of turbines. 


S. MORCAN SM'TH co. 


YORK, PA. 4 
Boston Office, 176 Federal Street. 
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The High Speed, Power, 
Efficiency and Durability 


of the 


IMPROVED NEW 
AMERICAN TURBINE 


ADAPT IT TO ALL CONDITIONS, 
Write for Catalog 18 


The Dayton Globe Iron Works Co. 


2 PAIRS OF IMPROVED NEW AMERICANS ON ONE SHAFT. Dayton, Ohio. 


SAMSON TURBINE 


AN EVEN and REGULAR SPEED under 
all CHANGES of LOAD is always desirable. 
This condition combined with a QUICK SPEED 
and HIGH EFFICIENCY makes a combina- 
tion hard to beat. The SAMSON maintains all 
these conditions under the most severe tests. 

Write Department A-5 for Catalogue. 


The James Leffel Co., 


Risdon-Alcott Turbine Co. 


MOUNT HOLLY, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 


RISDON CELEBRATED TURBINE 
ALCOTT HIGH DUTY TURBINE 
LEVIATHAN HINGED GATE TURBINE 


On Horizomtal or Vertical Shafts. 


These Turbines are recognized as the most effective water wheelsmade. Your inquiries should 
come direct to us for this class of machinery. 
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CEA at STE TT EAL 
“ABC” Dise Ventilating Fans m 
5 


make life liveable in hot work-rooms, offices and 
engine rooms by frequently changing and rapidly 


circulating the air. Strong, Durabie, Efficient. 








Catalogue No. 200 TR 


American Blower Co., Detroit, Mich. 


NEW YORK 





CHICACO LONDON 


Beep aa On ath ae 


“HOW - ‘uosyoer P a 
Aueduioy int eed 
JIyYIOGIOHY HU 3 MECHANICAL HEATING, VENTIL 
1 : 1 " WL AND DRYING, MECHANICAL DRAFT 
‘A}LLoLadns Jo suypRyo 


edie FANS cent 
Ino smMaguod yaodaa aay 


«S061 
OUOJIAD MON 


PUL, 


$0 $}S9] 2ANSNBYXy ope sey 


URSIYSIW JO AVISIOAIUQ Y ELECTRIC 
"ydaq Suss0u130q jeUeyOW YL | Propeller Fan. 


12 inches to 12 feet. 
Alternating 
and Direct Current. 
, Get Cata. 50A. 


Pee Ces ti aim 
PUN Seco) sea 
Wise ira tester | 
= eee By 


Water Wheel Governors 
FOR TEXTILE MILLS 
WE GUARANTEE RESULTS 
The National Water Wheel Governor Co. 
Akron, Ohio 
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“CYCLONE” DRYERS 


For Cotton Stock, Wool Stock, Rags, Yarn, Cloth 
Underwear, Stockings, etc. 


Automatic Cotton or Wool Stock Dryer. Automatic Yarn Dryer. 


Steel Bladed Ventilating Fans. 
Iron Bowl Yarn Scouring Machines. 
Complete Carbonizing Outfits for Wool, Rags or Cloth. 


THE PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE MACHINERY CO., 
Hancock and Somerset Streets, PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 


CARNETT MACHINES AND PICKERS 


For reducing to Fibre Cotton and Wool Waste, Cloth Clippings, Etc. 


WOOLEN 
oe? = MILL 
ieee = MACHINERY 


CLG td HAM 
Including Rag, Wool and Burr Pickers, Wool, Worsted and Shoddy Cards, Mules, Yarn Twisters, 
Warpers, Dressers, Spoolers, Etc. 


Complete Equipment for Manufacturing Cotton Batting for All Purposes. 


Special Carding and Spinning Machinery for manufacturing Yarn from such low grade stock 
as Mill Sweepings, Linters, Etc. 


We reclothe or furnish new Metallic Toothed Cylinders and Rolls and relagg or furnish new 
Cylinders for any make of Rag Picker. 


SMITH & FURBUSH MACHINE CO,, “*"Scmerc: streets, PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 
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Foster Machine Company 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 


BUILDERS OF 


CONE AND TUBE WINDERS 


Both Close and Open wind. 


Our Machines are in use in Cotton, Wool, Worsted, Silk and 
Linen Mills. 


The FOSTER WIND CONE makes a Perfect Knitting Package. 


“ Sirocco” mae Fans THE AMERICAN 
NAPPING MACHINE CO. 


Own the principal patents on Napping Machines, 
representing the latest French, English 
and American Patents. 


Machines on exhi- 
bition and samples 
napped at North 
Andover, or 

At equal speeds have 50 greater volu- aT ; ; Williamstown, 
metric capacity than other makes of Pro- oN : + | Mass., on appli 
peller Fans. For equal duties show 15 ay” —~ iF cation to any of the 


saving In power. 7 following offices : 


° ° . Davis & Furber Machine Co. 
Sirocco Engineering Co., Builders and Selling Agents, North Andover, Mass. 
Geo. S, Harwood & Son,.53 State St., Boston 
‘ i iu : : H. H. HEAP, Treasurer and General Manager 

Cor. Cedar and West Streets, New York WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 


West St. Building 


Walworth Manufacturing Co., 


HIGH PRESSURE 


VALVES 4 FITTINGS 


“Walmanco” Pipe Flanges, 
“Never Stick” Blow-off Cocks, Mill Supplies. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
182 FEDERAL S’ITREET, BOS’TON, MASS. 


New York Office: Park Kow Building. 
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The largest gathering of manufacturers 
connected with any branch of the textile 
manufacturing industries ever assembled, met 
in Philadelphia for the eleventh convention of 
the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation on May 15th and 16th. There were 
probably 2,500 cotton manufacturers, com- 
mission merchants, yarn merchants, machin- 
ery builders and representatives of many di- 
versified interests dependent on the great 
cotton manufacturing industry. 

The great event of the meeting was of 
course the banquet on Thursday evening, at 
which the Vice President of the United 
States was the principal guest, but from 
Monday until Saturday there was not an 
hour in the day from nine o’clock in the 
morning until after midnight when the spa- 
cious corridors of the Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel, which was the headquarters of the 
convention, was not thronged with delegates 
from all parts of the country, renewing old 
friendships and making new ones, discussing 
broad matters of general trade interests and 
special matters of particular interest in their 
own affairs. 

The business sessions of the convention 
were weil attended and many of the ad- 
dresses were of a high order. The commit- 
tee had wisely decided to have only two gen- 
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The Convention of the American Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 
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eral sessions, and because of the long pro- 
gram some of the papers were read by title 
only. This kept the sessions within reason- 
able length, and held the members together 
better than if they had been too much pro- 
longed. 

With the exception of one day the weather 
was fair, and on Wednesday there was a real 
touch of summer. ‘The favorable. weather 
enabled the entertainment committee to 
carry out its program of sight seeing and 
out-of-door excursions with few interrup- 
tions, and the automobile parties and “See- 
ing Philadelphia” excursions were much en- 
joyed. 

Upon registration each member received 
a very handsome gold badge, inscribed with 
his number, and was presented with a leather 
bound book, containing a list of all the mem- 
bers, and coupons for the various features 
which had been planned for their entertain- 
ment, as well as other matters of interest. 

The afternoons were left free, and the ma- 
jority of the members and guests were at the 
exhibition. This feature surpassed all expec- 
tations, and was generally conceded to be 
the best exhibition of cotton machirlery that 
had ever been gathered together. The First 
Regiment Armory is well adapted for the 
purpose, and had been most attractively dec- 
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orated. The general color scheme was green 
and yellow. There was a unity of design, 
and yet an individuality of treatment by the 
different exhibitors, that was very pleasing. 

Some of the exhibits were of improve- 
ments shown here for the first time, and the 
suggestions of the exhibition committee in 
charge, that exhibits should be limited so far 
as possible to new things and improvements, 
was an important reason for its great inter- 
est. A large proportion of the machinery 
was shown in operation, and the clatter of 
the loom and the noise of the machinery 
made the manufacturer feel at home the mo- 
ment he stepped inside the hall. 

There was a very general feeling of satis- 
faction on the part of the exhibitors as well 
as the manufacturers as to the exhibition 
feature. Not one exhibitor was heard to ex- 
press himself in any but the most favorable 
terms, both as to the general interest and its 
direct business advantage to the exhibitors. 
There was a great deal of actual business 
done, many orders were placed, some very 
large ones, and it can truly be said that the 
exhibition justified itself from the standpoint 
of all concerned. 

Friday was devoted to the exhibit and to 
sight-seeing, and in the afternoon a large 
party embarked for a steamboat excursion 
on the river, in connection with which one 
of the famous Washington Park shad din- 
ners was enjoyed. 

The formal proceedings of the convention 
began on Wednesday morning at about II 
o’clock. The convention was opened with 
prayer by the Rev. S. W. Dana, and Presi- 
dent Lowe then introduced Mayor Reyburn 
of Philadelphia, who welcomed the visitors to 
the city, and assured them that it belonged 
to them. The reply to the address of wel- 
come was made by the Hon. D. A. Tomp- 
kins of Charlotte, N. C. President Lowe 
then delivered his annual address, which was 
followed by the presentation to President 
Lowe, by Mr. R. M. Miller, in behalf of the 
association, of a massive silver punch bowl 
and cups, to retiring President Lowe, as a 
token of appreciation and regard for his 
work during the past year. Mr. Lowe re- 
sponded gracefully, and also thanked the 
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convention for the beautiful flowers whicl 
had been presented to Mrs. Lowe. 

Then followed the papers prepared. There 
was no discussion of the papers read. 

The afternoon was devoted to visiting the 
exhibition, and to automobile rides and side 
excursions. In the evening many members 
attended a theatre party at Keith’s new thea- 
tre, which was tendered by the entertainment 
committee. 

The session of Thursday was called to 
order promptly at Io a. m. in the reception 
room of the ballroom suite. Before formally 
opening the session President Lowe invited 
President Hartshorn of the National Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Manufacturers to pledge 
with him from the new punch bowl the health 
and prosperity of the two associations and 
their closer community of interests. Later 
on in the meeting Mr. Hartshorn, in a few 
graceful remarks, thanked the association for 
the welcome that it had given to him, and 
speaking along the lines of the much talked 
of union of the two associations, said that 
both were working along the same lines, and 
that there should be no sectional feeling and 
that whether separate or united both should 
be American and National. 

Following the opening of the morning ses- 
sion an executive business meeting was held, 
and the reports of various committees list- 
ened to and other business transacted. 

Secretary Bryant read a brief extract from 
his annual report. One of the most interest- 
ing features was that a gain of 477 members 
had been made since the last annual meeting, 
bringing the total membership up to 1,056. 
Of this number 522 live north of Washing- 
ton, D. C., and 520 south of it, the balance of 
membership being composed of residents of 
foreign countries. This shows the truly rep- 
resentative national character of the associa- 
tion, with a membership so evenly divided 
between the two great manufacturing sec 
tions. 

The special committee, which conferred with 
representatives of the New York Cotton Exchange 
yesterday, presented a report in which it said that 
the question of the establishment of a_ revised 
classification for the grading of cotton had been 
discussed, but owing to the fact that the represen 
tatives of the New Orleans Exchange, who had 


been invited to attend the conference, ‘did not do 
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By unanimous consent the association adopted 
the following resolution, which was presented by 
L. M. Parker. 

“The committee to whom was referred the me- 
morial of certain cotton manufacturers of North 
and South Carolina, with reference to the question 
of transportation of cotton by railroads and the 
practice of issuing bills of lading for cotton in long 
anticipation of shipment, beg to say, that we have 
carefully considered this memorial, and think that 
the action stiggested by the members in question 
is proper and should be adhered to by all manu- 
facturers in the purchase of cotton during the,com- 
ing season, 

“The evil is certainly very great. During the 
past season it was constantly four months, 
and sometimes longer, before the cotton was re- 
ceived after it was paid for. The committee has 
information to the effect that bills of lading are 
constantly issued by railroad companies before the 
cotton has been delivered to them for transporta- 
tion when it is in the hands of compress com- 
panies, warehouse companies, and even at times 
when it is in the hands of the consignor. 

“The practice of issuing bills of lading under 
such circumstances cannot be too severely con- 
demned, and it is more than probable that a rail- 
road company, under such circumstances, is not 
even liable upon its bills of lading. We, therefore, 
recommend that spinners decline to honor drafts 
unless the bills of lading accompanying drafts spe- 
cifically express car numbers showing that the cot- 
ton has been actually loaded into cars. 

“We further recommend that a committee be 
appointed by this association to take this question 
up with the railroad companies and particularly to 
present the matter to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and, if necessary, to seek for legisla- 
tive action from the Legislature of the various 
States, as well as from Congress.” 


The election of officers resulted in a choice 
of the following ticket: 

President—S. B. Tanner, of North Caro- 
lina. 

Vice President—T. H. Rennie, of South 
Carolina. 

Secretary-Treasurer—C. B. Bryant, of 
North Carolina. 

Chairman Board of Governors—T. Ashby 
Blythe, of Philadelphia. 

3oard of Governors—Ellison A. Smyth of 
South Carolina, Fred Flather of Massachu- 
setts, B. Y. Cooper of North Carolina, 
Leonard Paulson of New York, E. Chappel 
of Georgia, M. M. McCall of Alabama. 

Mr. Lowe, the retiring president, thanked 
the members for their co-operation during 
his term of office, and introduced Mr. Tan- 
ner, the new president, formerly first vice 
president, who in brief remarks thanked the 
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members for the honor they conferred on 
him, and asked their co-operation in tl 
work which he is about to take up for the 
coming year. While he had accepted the of- 
fice reluctantly, he promised his best efforts, 
and was keenly appreciative of the responsi- 
bility and the honor. 

The new vice president, Mr. T. H. Rennie, 
one of the most popular and widely known 
members of the association, was warmly wel- 
come as he extended his thanks for the 
honor conferred upon him. 





S. B. TANNER, THE NEW PRESIDENT OF THE 
ASSOCIATION. 


Secretary Bryant, to whom so much of the 
success of the meeting is due, and whose ef- 
forts have been untiring for the past few 
months, expressed his appreciation of the 
continued confidence expressed by the mem- 
bers by his re-election. 

The banquet on Thursday evening was re- 
ferred to by several of the speakers as the 
largest and most imposing affair of its kind 
that had ever been held. The great ballroom 
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of the Bellevue-Stratiord was filled with 
about goo members and guests, and many 
disappointed visitors were unable to obtain 
tickets. The floral decorations were beauti- 
ful. The dinner was as well cooked and 
served to that great number as if it had been 
a small banquet to a score of people. The 
speaking was of a high order. 

The music was inspiring and the audience 
frequently joined in the choruses of well 
known airs and “Dixie” and the “Star 
Spangled Banner” brought them to their feet 
with ringing cheers. 


Col. P. H. Corr acted as toastmaster. The 





r. H. RENNIE, THE NEW VICE-PRESIDENT. 


speakers were President Arthur H. Lowe, 
Mayor Reyburn of Philadelphia, Lieutenant- 
Governor Murphy of Pennsylvania, Lieuten- 
ant-Governor Draper of Massachusetts, ex- 
Senator McLaurin of South Carolina, and 
Vice President of the United States Chas. 
W. Fairbanks. 

The program for the evening was ex- 
quisitely engraved, having for a frontispiece 
a representation of the first cotton mill estab- 
lished in the United States, at Upper Bev- 
erly, taken from an old print at the time of 
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Washington's visit, October 30, 1789. Eac!l 
guest also found at his plate a beautifull, 
engraved copy of the Declaration of Ind 
pendence, decorated in the national colors 
Another souvenir of the occasion was a little 
statuette which came with the ices, repre 
senting a typical Southern planter with his 
hands in his pockets and his hat cocked on 
the back of his head, and standing serenely 
and securely upon a bale of cotton. The ban 
quet was complimentary to the American 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association by the 
allied trades of Philadelphia, New York and 
Boston. 

Mayor Reyburn thanked the assembly for 
coming to Philadelphia, and spoke of its 
many advantages, not only as a convention 
city, but as a great business centre, and as- 
sured manufacturers of good treatment, 
whether they visit Philadelphia for personal 
pleasure or business profit. 

Lieutenant Governor Murphy made a 
happy speech in which he declared that “Cot- 
ton is surely Kiny today,” and asserted that 
the United States produces not only the 
greatest cotton crop in the world, but the 
best business men in the universe. 

Lieutenant-Governor Draper spoke in his 
dual capacity as an official of a great cotton 
manufacturing state, and a member of the 
association and one intimately connected 
with the cotton manufacturing business. He 
alluded to the great changes that had taken 
place for the better in the past twenty-fiv: 
vears, and touched on a number of interest 
ing points. He received a royal welcome and 
made an eloquent address. 

Senator McLaurin spoke at length on th 
resources of the South, and the future of that 
great section of the country. He prophesied 
for it as great a monopoly in manufactur 
fifty years from now as it now has in ra 
material. ‘“Theodore Roosevelt,” said 
“with his big stick, is doing this countr 
service not second to any president who ev« 
occupied the White House; checking on th 
one side the rapacious greed of capital, and 
on the other the unreasonable demands o 
organized labor.” 

Vice President Fairbanks spoke of the 
abundant prosperity of the present time and 
dwelt particularly on the fact that its foun 
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stone is confidence. Once the confi- 
nce of business men is destroyed, and they 
the 


licies and principles which have created 


uncertain as to the continuance of 


peritv, it vanishes almost at a breath. 


ur in our history 


optimistic 


T. ASHBY BLYTAE, CHAIRMAN OF THE GENERAI 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
‘China affords an inviting field for the product 
your mills. Your share in it is now compara- 
ely small, but in good time your exports to that 
uuntry will undoubtedly be largely increased. 
ith the Orient and South America are inviting 
lds for many of the products of our country. 
Both are worthy of our utmost consideration. 
‘Mr. Blaine saw with clear vision the possibili- 
for the extension of our trade in South 
merica. He brought the subject sharply to the 
ention of the country and Secretary Root has 
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done a disti 

matter fore 

The opportu 

lected, kurop co 
utmost. We shoul 
great southern mark \ 
prospect for the future extension of our tt 


No praise can be too great for the work- 


ing members of th 


committees, 
many of whom have given their whole 


various 
time 
for several weeks preceding the convention, 
\shby Bly 


committee, 


to the arrangements. To T., the, 
chairman of the e) 


the mainspring 


and 

1 
nthu- 
due t] 


Slasm, afre 


ant in the convention. 


committee, hea 
the magnificent 
different 


t 
oO 


Jackson, chairman of 


e. fell the task of thi 
most 1mportant single 
tion, and well was it carried 


out, 


with 
operation of the managers of the Bellevue- 
Stratford, aided by their wonderful faciliti 
for taking care of such a host of people. 


Joseph H. 


committee, 


Parvin, chairman of the guest 


the thanks of the many guests of 
association are due for the good care 
taken of them, and the many thoughtful acts 
performed for Mr. 
and seemed to be 
The Vice President 
was under his special care, and under his es- 
cort made the rounds of the exhibition, and 
was entertained at luncheon by the commit- 


tees. 


their comfort. Parvin 


was a host in himself, 


everywhere at once. 


EK. B. Bogardus, chairman of the enter- 
tainment committee, and also member of the 
banquet committee, was one of the most 
hard working men on the list. The various 
features arranged for the entertainment of 
the visitors were under his special charge, 
and their manifest pleasure was good evi- 
dence of the success of the labors of his com- 
mittee. 

The committee, of 
which Myles Hoffman was chairman, con- 
tributed in no little degree to the success of 
the the sterner sex had no 
reason to feel that the ladies were neglected 


ladies’ entertainment 


meeting, and 


while they were attending to business mat- 
ters. 
The press committee, of which C. H. Clark 
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was chairman, had performed most of their 
duties before the convention. Their work 
was to bring it to the attention of the trade, 
and inform them of the importance of being 
present. The large and representative at- 
tendance, and the great interest shown, is 
good evidence that this work was well done. 

One feature that impressed itself particu- 
larly on all the visitors, and the subject of 
much comment, was, that no matter how try- 
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ing the circumstances, and how tired and 
hurried they might be by the press of the 
moment, everyone received from the hands 
of the committee a cordial greeting and the 
utmost courtesy. Philadelphia certainly 
never better deserved its claim of being the 
ideal convention city, and Philadelphians 
never showed greater hospitality than during 
the eleventh convention of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association. 





List of Members and Guests Present at the Banquet. 











Dommerich, Alex. L. Hobbs, T. M. 
Dunnell, J. W. Hiss, Geo. N. 
Eddy, Jesse P. Holloway, Walter E. 
Estlow, Grant Fianes, P. H., Jr. 
Elliott, W. O. Harrison, W. C., Jr. 
Erhard, Geo. P. Harris, Geo. S. 
Elsas, Oscar Hewitt, W. A. 
Evans, R. A. Hooper, Robt. P. 
Enloe, H. Harriss, Wm. H. 
Etherington, Burton Harley, Henry M. 
Fdgerton, N. E. Houghton, L. T. 
Fleming, Arthur J. Hughes, J. C. 
Frank, J. E. Hall, Wm. E. 
Fish, C. H. Hobbs, W. H. 
Fries, John W. Hergert, C. J. 
Fewell, R. T. Hoffman, Miles P. 
Fite, Jno. E. Hubbard, Henry C. 
Foster, J. W. Hartsell, J. L 
Freeman, A. C. Hall, E. A. 
Fuller, James T. Handy, Forrest B. 
Finney, D. C. Hayne, T. B. 
Fairbanks, H. W. Jacobs, M. R. 
Fearrington, W. E. Jenckes, Joseph E,. 
Friedberger, Simon Jenkins, E. W. 
Fisher, H. E, ones, P. 
Farmer, E. K. Jackson, W. H. 
Flather, Frederick A. Tamison, Jos. B. 
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Fenton, F. E. Tvedge, John P. 
Fortune, P. D. Tilison, W. H. 
Glynn, Martin P. Jennings, H. B. 
Gilbert, R. K. Tohann, Chas. S. 
Gregory, James G. Jenckes, F. L. 
Garsed, W. R. Tones, Hugh McK. 
Greenwood, Daniel R. Klipstein, A. 
31 addick, Wa ee Knox, R. B. 
Gaither, C. P. Kaneer, J. W. 
G Roland King, J. N. 
G yu. FP. Kershaw, Jno. W. 
( D. W. Kenney, F. B. 
( “se A Kershaw, Nelson 
Guion, L. IL. Klipstein, E. C. 
Goff, Rufus B. King, Wm. V. 
Garsed, Edw. T. Kennedy, J. D. 
Gilkey, P. L. Krout, Geo. W. 
Galey, W. T. Kendrick, W. M. 
Gorton, Chas. H. Kernedy, J. J. 
Garcia, S. O. Kecler, L. M. 
Grant, Geo. P., Jr. Lowe, Arthur H. 
Goodale, A. M. Liddell, Vinton 
Guillet, A. M. Lindan, J. W. 
Graves, Victor M. Leak, J. P. 
Gillespie. T A. Litlard, T. TY. 
Green, ( . Lacey, H. B. 
Hansen, Harold C Lillv, H Ww, 
Hoffman, Geo. F. Lordly, A. 
Hyde, Edw. S Tillie, ¢ oe Ww. 
Hunt, Alfred S. Luther, Chas. B. 
Howard, Edwin Lowe, Harry H. 
Hoffman, B. Tf. Lanier, Horace 
Hutchison, C. E. Leak, W. C 
Hutchison. A. C. Long, TJ. A. 
Hooker. K. R. Little, C. S. 
Herx, Chas. O. Lang, E 
WW eee, Edgar F Lamb, Harvey F. 
Hoadlev, F. M. Lipscomb, T. T. 
Hopkins. Chas. L. Lowe, Russell B. 
Halton, Thos. Loomis, Tauris 
Hodge, Wm. B Lincoln, S. T. 
Wackstaff, Fred’k Wm. Ledbetter. H. D 


Hunt, C. A. Landon, Elmer L. 
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Convention Comments. 


UNION OF COTTON ASSOCIATIONS. 


1 


president of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ 
dent of the Nat 
Manufactu i 


\ssociation joins the presi- 
] ‘otton 


ional Association of 
recommending a consolida- 

In this they 
of the cotton 
and 


two 


vo organizations. 


eneral sentiment 


no advantage 


many 
cotton 


disadvantages supporting 


manufacturing associations. 


recommendations will 
the 
favor of union and facilitate active measures 
to that end. 
organization is swallowing the other should 


The se presidential 


undoubtedly crystallize sentiment in 


The erroneous idea that either 
be discouraged. The trade wants one asso- 
This can be best accomplished not 


absorbing the other, but by the two 
should no 


ciation. 
by one 
uniting to form one. There be 
false sentiment about the name of that one. 


It should bear the name “American.” 
OVERCONSUMPTION. 


review of the state of the cotton 
President Lowe calls attention to the 


In his 
trade, 
most serious of existing ills, in the following 
“Tt is easier to make sales than to 
make deliveries.” It 
not overproduction, that is embarrassing the 
Whether this is indeed an ill 


words: 
is overconsumption, 


cotton trade. 


may be to questi but it is certain] 


one that neither employer nor employe 


Opel mn, 
anxious to exchange for the companion 
many past years, overproduction. 
IMMIGRATION. 


1Or 


As a 


accompanies 


remedy the labor scarcity that 
Mr. Lows 


urged the trade to encourage immigration 
into the South. 


overconsumption, 
He called attention to tl 
fact that out of every 650 immigrants int 
the country only 
added: 


of cotton manufacturing in the South will de 


I goes to the South, and 
“The future growth and magnitude 


pend largely upon the number of immigrants 
that 
The native 


can be obtained for cotton mill work. 
American will drift to other in- 
There is danger, however, in an 
indiscriminate application of this remedy. It 


is not necessary to go outside the South for 


dustries.” 


proof of this. In encouraging immigration 
should be taken to select those races 
and nationalities that will assimilate with the 
Southern whites. Only in this way will the 
remedy be better than the disease. 


care 


ATTRACTING LABOR, 


President Lowe laid especial emphasis on 
the need of making work in cotton mills at- 
tractive in order to gain recruits to the ranks 


of the operatives. He said: 
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; : i: . 
complete and only solution ot 
-oblem. Labor, like commodities, 


highest market. It is but three 


the cotton trade was suffering 


approaching 


iS 


n were for 
\nd so it 
ves, shorter 
and out of the 
States 


iperatives from other 


1 


Ul 


South, and the 


y 


lings 


EXPORT TRADE AND THE LABOR ¢ 


; 


rade 
raAcie 


is open to various con- 

If it means that we cannot hope 
supply foreign countries with cotton goods 
hile our labor supply is inadequate to sup- 
cae a 


our own people, it is the simplest ot! 


propositions. If it means that the 


supply of 
bor must be 


to the 


increased and wages reduced 
European level before we can compete 
vith European mills in foreign markets, no 
one will dispute it. If, however, it 
desirable for 


means 
mills to 


obtain the power of competition by increas- 


that it is American 
ing the number of people seeking work until 
wages are reduced to the European level, 
there will be registered the most emphatic 
dissent. Foreign trade purchased by lower- 
ing wages is not worth having. 

EMPLOYER AND EMPLOYES. 


President Lowe’s treatment of the labor 
question was in many respects broadminded 
and liberal. 


ereater protection against accidents and dis- 


He advocated higher wages, 


CONVENTION 


ease, improved facilitt 


showed a spirit of genu 


ommendable 


worker. This c 


however, marred by an ¢ 


the relations bet 
1 
pioye, as SNOW! 


I 


ve are 


existence of 

nd earnest co- 

operation between the two. On the con- 
,it is in the 


1 


of them that the 


trary} - attempted evasion 


disagreement be- 
The 


manufacturer is no more “the mainstay of 


tween employer and employe is met. 


the employe” than the employe is the main- 
stay of the manufacturer. The manufacturer 
“must give his employes employment” for 
the same reason that the employe must give 
his employer his services, that both may 
exist. 

Humane motives prompt the employer to 
“have a care for the health, happiness and 
education of the employe;” they also prompt 
the employe to have a like care for the 
health, happiness and. education of the em- 
ployer. \s for religion, the less one cares 
for that of the other the better. 

It is important that the right view of their 
mutual relation be taken by both employer 
and employe. Then they can apply them- 
selves to the work of producing goods at the 
with the American 
standard of living, and let that cost be paid 


by the man that wears the cotton shirt. 


lowest cost consistent 


















































































































































THE OUTLOOK. 

President Lowe takes a rosy view of the 
prospects. He believes “there will be a 
steady demand for the production of the cot- 
ton mills for some time to come,” and that 
“there is very little probability that foreign 
countries will furnish increased quantities of 
cotton manufactures for this country, if no 
change is made in the tariff. The American 
cotton employer and employe are in posses- 
sion of the best market on earth. The 
former is receiving a fair profit for manufac- 
turing; the latter is receiving wages far 
above the highest in foreign countries, and 
they are still advancing. Is it not a good 
time to stand pat and be thankful? 

MOISTURE IN COTTON. 

In his paper on “Proper Means of Identi- 
fying Cotton,’ R. G. Hitt of Atlanta, Ga., 
incidentally touched upon the variation of 
moisture in raw cotton. This is easily one of 
the most important problems that face the 
cotton trade. Mr. Hitt gave in his paper 
much information regarding existing abuses, 
information all the more valuable because it 
was obtained from personal experience in the 
handling of cotton. His paper indicates that 
while he realizes clearly the evils of present 
methods and the urgent need of improve- 
ment, he fails to understand the only com- 
plete remedy. Thus after advocating a law 
providing for weighing and tagging cotton 
at the gin, he adds: 


It might be contended that if no gains are to be 
allowed no losses should be allowed. A loss would 
show for itself. There is nothing to defend a loss, 
as there is nothing to justify a gain. 


Whether a loss or a gain should be al- 
lowed on cotton depends altogether on what 
proportion of moisture is represented by the 
invoiced weight. Under normal conditions 
cotton contains an amount of moisture that 
varies under different conditions. This vari- 
ation has made it necessary for the European 
trade to adopt a certain percentage (8 1/2 
per cent.) of regain on the weight of abso- 
lutely dry cotton, as a standard by which 
cotton varn should be sold. The actual con- 
dition of the yarn is determined by tests in a 
legally authorized conditioning house. The 
buyer pays for only 8 1/2 per cent. more 
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than the absolutely dry weight. 


If the yar 
contains more than the legal amount of 
moisture a deduction from the commercial 


weight is made. If, on the other hand, the 
moisture is found to be less than the legal 
amount, a corresponding addition is made to 
the actual weight. By this method both 
buyer and seller of cotton yarn in Europe 
understand that the invoiced weight repre- 
sents 108 1/2 per cent. of the weight of abso- 
lutely dry cotton. Attempts have been made 
to adopt the same equitable system for raw 
cotton, but have failed because it has been 
impossible to get the moisture in American 
cotton standardized in the American market. 
The bales have been dumped on the shores 
of Europe with the order: Take it as it is 
or leave it, and the American monopoly has 
left the European without redress. It is in 
the South that a conditioning system for raw 
cotton must first be established. It is only 
by such a system that the evils Mr. Hitt 
points out can be remedied. 


BRINGING PLANTER AND MANUFACTURER 
TOGETHER. 


Closer business relations between planters 
and manufacturers were discussed by Con- 
gressman Burleson of Texas and S. C. Bar- 
rett, president of the Farmers’ Union. Mr. 
Burleson made a dignified argument in favor 
of a fair price for cotton, made it clear that 
the Southern planter knows his rights and 
intends to maintain them, and laid emphasis 
on the planter’s intention 
than is just. Both speakers, however, in- 
dulged too much in generalities, to the al- 
most complete neglect of practical sugges- 
tions. Mr. Barrett was by far the greater 
offender in this respect. When a man ap 
pears before the public as the representative 
of the Southern cotton planter to discuss 


to ask no more 


the state of the cotton trade, he rests under 
a heavy responsibility to make helpful sug 
gestions for the improvement of present con- 
ditions. Mr. Barrett failed completely in this 
He strung together a lot of com- 
monplaces and half-truths, interspersed with 
passages that would have been more in keep- 
ing with the editorials in the yellow press 
than with a meeting of practical 
manufacturers. Take for example the fol- 


respect. 


cotton 
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lowing reference to the classification of 


cotton: 


For our own part in the South we are establish- 
cotton schools in which we are educating our 
children to understand the grades and classifica- 
tions of cotton, and to know just as well good 
tton when they see it as the fellow who sticks 
murderous knife into our cotton bales and 
ends it mutilated and robbed of several pounds of 
s texture to the compressors and mills. 

If Mr. Barrett supposes that cotton spin- 
ners will buy cotton based on the classifica- 
tion by graduates from cotton kindergarten 
schools scattered through the South a rude 
awakening is in store for him. For the grad- 
ing and classification of cotton mature judg- 
ment, a knowledge of manufacturing require- 
ments and years of experience are required. 
Instead of ranting about “murderous knives” 
it would be more to the point to show how 
cotton can be graded at the gin to satisfy the 
requirements of the buyer at the mill in Lan- 
cashire, New England and the South. The 
following extract from Mr. Barrett’s address 
refers to warehousing: 


We are building warehouse depositories in 
which we will be able, without damage, to hold 
and store our cotton against the necessity of 
hasty sales, and against the damage of the weather, 
and to keep it there until it will command such a 
fair and reasonable price as we think the necessi- 
ties of the world will justify. 


And then he adds: 


We are making every preparation which reason 
1 common suggest to deal directly 
ith you, and we are now so situated that we can 
, and will do, what we say we will do. 


sense can 


Building warehouses would alone 
effect a vast improvement by preventing the 
~ country cotton, 

“reason 


cotton 


damage” of but it is far 
that and 
sense can suggest” for direct dealings be- 
tween planter and spinner. How is the 
buyer in Manchester, England, for example, 
to be guaranteed that the cotton bought in 
Galveston of the specified grade? 
How is the Englishman to know that the 
otton does not contain an excessive amount 
of moisture? What financial guarantee is to 
be furnished that the seller will conform 
strictly to the terms of the contract? It 
sounds well for Mr. Barrett to say that “he 
is now so situated that he can do and will do 
what he says he will do,’ but business is 


from being all common 


will be 
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business and the question for him to answer 
is, How will he do it? 

He told the manufacturers at Philadelphia 
a lot of things that nobody denied. 
example: 


For 


We are getting better shape financially than 
we have been since the war. 

We know that cotton properly cared for is cur- 
rency all over the world. 

There is business sense to realize that it would 
be best for us (the planter and spinner) to get to- 
gether. 

Heretofore the cotton grower has not received 
his share of the profit of his fields. 

He (the planter) knows his rights, and knowing 
dares maintain. 

We come to you honestly and frankly. 

There is no need of emphasizing state- 
ments like the foregoing, which are axio- 
matic. Mr. Barrett, however, made two 


assertions at Philadelphia, that are as clearly 
wrong as those just quoted are right: 


The middleman is no longer a necessity. Let us 


get that splendid fact in our mind to stay. 

I have stated a clear proposition. 

Mr. Barrett’s proposition is anything but 
clear. Until the planter makes it so, the 
middleman will continue to do business at 
the same old stand. 

PATENTS. 

The paper on “Patents” by George Otis 
Draper was clear, concise, practical and en- 
tertaining, in fact a model for those who take 
part in written discussions on such occasions. 
The writer understood his subject and con- 
fined himself to it, 
of humorous 


with occasional accounts 
that illustrated the 
argument and formed an agreeable relief in 
considering a rather dry subject. It is to be 
regretted, that well ac- 
quainted with the patent question did not 
discuss the question of making the validity 
of a patent contingent on its being worked. 
This phase of the question is now the sub- 
ject of proposed legislation in the British 
House of Commons, and is attracting in- 
creasing attention in this country. The 
many and important benefits to the country 
from the patent system have been so well 
demonstrated by experience as to place the 
principle beyond the need of defense. The 
general acceptance of the principle, however, 
has led to a neglect of certain defects in the 


incidents, 


however, one so 










































































yn, the most important of 
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prom! » become a live issue by 
son of the agitation in Great Britain. 
m1 1 a 
ihe grievance arises trom the difference 
existing patent laws ot different 
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his clause in the German law and its 
absence from the American and British stat 
utes has this result: A German patents his 
invention in Germany, Great Britain and the 
United States. He is forced to manufacture 
his patented product in Germany to retain 
the patent. He then exports the product to 
Great Britain and the United States, where 
the law prohibits everyone from manufactur- 
ing it, except the patentee. In this way the 
British and American patents stifle British- 
\merican industry and indirectly protect the 
German industry. Note the effect on the 
tariff. With free competition to make and 
sell at home the foreigner pays the protec- 
tive tariff tax to reach our market. With 
competition forbidden by the patent law the 
' 


aomes 


tic consumer pavs the tax. The de 


tion of this phase of the patent and tari 
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velopment of the German chemical and col 
industry and the dependence of Great Brita 


and the United States on Germany for chen 


] 


cal and color products is a striking illustr 


FLI¢ stions. 
Our patent law intended as a protection 
domestic producer has by the limiti: 


use in the German law become a meat 


of stifling the home industry and protectit 


1 ¥ P 1 
he toreign manutacturer. The British Pai 
liament is threatening to end this g 


i@ as far as it affects Great Britain 


is it to continue in the Unit 





We hope that Mr. Draper will take an 


early Opportunity to state his views on this 


international phase of the patent questi 


COTTON EXCHANGE METHODS, 





The discussion of the New York ‘| 


Exchange methods by Theodore H. Pri 


was especially important, as it dealt with an 
important phase of a question that affects 
the cotton trade of the whole world. 1 
methods of cotton exchanges rank with ba 


baling among the eatest wastes and but 


gr 
dens in the cotton trade. The reform 
these methods has heretofore seemed hoy 
less in view of the power and intrenched po 
sition of the exchanges. Nowhere has the 
burden of these abuses been heavier than 
Europe, and, it may be added, nowhere hi 
a reform appeared less hopeful. It is 
many months ago that the spinners of Lan 
cashire asked the managers of the Liverpool 
Exchange for a conference to discuss 
change of the cotton contract. The arrogat 
reply from Liverpool was: “We hold th 
scales of justice between buyer and seller 


1 


and cannot vary our methods to suit eithe: 
party.” And in the face of this refusal th 
English spinners had no redress. Whateve! 
else may be said of her methods, one thing 
is certain, the goddess of justice on tl 
Liverpool Cotton Exchange is blind to tl 
abuses of the exchange system. It is to th 
world-wide tyranny of the cotton exchang 
and to the probability that reform in Amer 
will be followed by reform in Europe, that th 
present contest with the New York Exchang 


owes its great importance. Regardless 
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ie merits of Mr. Price’s dispute with that 
xchange there will be few who will deny 
hat the plea of the Exchange in court is cal- 






ilated to impair confidence in it on the part 





the trade. This plea is that the dealings 





n the New York Exchange are between its 





mbers and that outsiders have no right to 
uestion its methods. It thus joins the Liv- 






ol Exchange in placing itself above and 
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A VIEW 


beyond the influence of the trade it is sup- 
posed to serve. Such an attitude on the part 
of cotton exchanges is better calculated to 
bring about a reform of their methods than 
anything their opponents could do. 







COST FINDING. 






The prominence given to methods of esti- 
mating the mill cost of hosiery at the Phila- 
delphia meeting was fully warranted by the 











the hosiery association to make every manu- 
lacturer of hosiery able to determine the cost 
of his product should be extended to every 





IN THE COTTON MACHINERY EXHIBITION, 


importance of the subject. The efforts of 
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branch of the textile trade. It is a subject in 
which each manufacturer is vitally interested. 
Each is willing to receive information, but it 
is the rare exception to find one willing to 
impart what information he has, to others. 
Yet it is nearly as important to a manufac- 


turer that his competitors should know how 
to estimate cost as that he should himself 
know. 


a 


— en ee 


. | ao 


In 1906 the United States imported 49 
million pounds of Egyptian cotton valued at 
eight millions of dollars. 


For the nine months ending with Sep- 
tember, 1906, the United States exported to 
China 6,882,504 pieces of cotton goods, con- 
sisting of sheetings, shirtings, drills and 
jeans. 

In 1906 the United States imported cotton 
goods to the value, in round numbers, of 12 
millions of dollars. In addition to this there 
were clothing at 3 millions; knit goods at 8 
millions; laces at 37 millions. 
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The Cotton Machinery Exhibition. 


1. Bell Pure Air & Cooling Co., New York City. 11. Otto Guetze, New York City. 
2. Cotton Publishing Co., Atlanta, Ga. 12. Casualty Company of America, New York 
3. Arguto Ojilless Bearing Co., Wayne Junction, City. 

Phila. 13. Goulds Mfg. Co., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
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PLAN ‘OF THE EXHIBIT. 


delphia. 14. Lord & Nagle Co., Boston, Mass. 
-0., Philadelphia. 15. Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Pitts- 
-0., Philadelphia. burg, Pa 
ibricator & Mfg. Co., Philadel- 20. Textile Manufacturers’ Journal, New Y 
City. 
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o. General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
. A. Klipstein & Co., New York City. 

1%4, Addressograph Co., New York City. 

. Morris & Co., Groveville, N. J. 

. Macrodi Fibre Co., Woonsocket, R. I. 

. Brown-St. Onge Co., Providence, R. I. 
5. T. C. Entwistle Co., Lowell, Mass. 

. Textile Machinery Co., Boston, Mass. 


The Draper Co., Hopedale, Mass., had in 
operation a complete running Northrop 
loom, a duplicate of several hundred now in 
operation at the Whitman mills. This loom 
was weaving fine goods with cop filling and 
feeler attachment. They also had a full line 
of their spindles, loom temples, spinning 
rings, bobbins, etc. 
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alone,” 


They also showed their tube winder in 


was one of the few exhibitors 
from the Southern States. 


sisted of a full line of 
1 


. National Brake & Clutch Co., Boston, Mass. 
. Chas. Bond, Philadelphia. 
. American Moistening Co., Boston, Mass. ™ te 
. Lowell Machine Shop, Lowell, Mass. The Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., Pitts- 
Sct & Uhli Philadelphi 5 a 
- ochaum & Unhlinger, £ hiladeipnia. burg, Pa., confined their exhibit to power 
Philadelphia Drying Machine Co., Philadel- 9 >’. a Ps 
phia. transmission machinery. 
. H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., Philadelphia. The Bell Pure Air and Cooling Co.. New 
5. J. E. Rhoades & Sons, Philadelphia. Vouk. cdioeed - : a = tr PD 1] 
». Cling-Surface Co., Buffalo, N. Y. es eee me SROE-SRTve 
. Robt. Schaellibaum Co., Providence, R. I. humidifying machines that they are supply- 
oe ae nares eae oo ing to textile mills. On account of the con- 
. Tolhurst Machine Works, Troy, N. Y. a ; ere ae eo, 
. American Warp Drawing Mach. Co., Boston, ditions in the exhibition hall it was not pos- 
Mass. sible to make a demonstration of its effi- 
. Coldwell, Gildard Co., Fall River, Mass. ciency in the maintenance of humidity, but 
. Textile Finishing Machine Co., Providence, : ae . “tng 
RL the operation of the machine was explained. 
. Bell Telephone Co., shaggy mg The Foster Machine Company of West- 
. Clayton & Bentley Co., Atlanta, Ga. ss 5 itis Pre ETE 
Gerke & Co. 1. Y. Ci. field made a live exhibit, showing their latest 
. Universal Winding Co., Boston, Mass. improved model cone winder in operation. 
. Jones & Laughlin a Co., aoe Pa. This is the first time that it has been pub- 
Osage wo tiny gaat licly exhibited. The increased taper cone 
. West Disinfecting Co. . : : 
_E. F. Houghton & Co., Philadelphia. and the other improvements, all tending 
x ne vom ——— — towards simplicity and perfection of opera- 
. S. F. Bowser & Co., Fort ayne, Ind. . ; Te ~ 4 ae 
._W.C. Robinson & Son Co., Baltimore, Md. tion, show that the I oster Machine Com- 
. Thomas Halton’s Sons, Philadelphia. pany is not content to “let well enough 
5 ke = prantn Percha Paint Co., Providence, but constantly keep their machines 
al Bea Ses if . i) ; “iti 
Jas. H. Billington Co... Philadelphia. abreast o! the require me nts of manutactur 
32. American Pulley Co., Philadelphia. ers. 
a Machine “a poe agg oe operation. 
Kip-Armstrong Co., Pawtucket, R. I. a : 7 Se = 
V a Sellers & Co., Inc., Philadelphia. The Southern Spindle & Fly er Co., Char- 
1. Strawbridge & Clothier lotte, IN. ‘C,. 
D aper Co.., Hopedale, Mass. 
Haskell-Dawes Machine Co., Boston, Mass 
Easto Burnham Machine Co., Pawtucket, 


The exhibit con- 
neatly 


showing the different stages from 
the black or forging process up to the fin- 
ished article and illustrating the care re- 
quired in their manufacture. 


Pressers 
mounte 
‘o., Readville, Mass. 
therington & Sons, Ltd., Stephen C. 
\gent, Boston, Mass. 
hinery Co., Bradford, Pa. 
uxfer Prism Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Sprinkler Co., Philadelphia. 
Export Assn. of Manufacturers, 
New York City. 
Kilburn, lincoln Co., Fall River, Mass. 
Frank Toomey, Philadelphia. 
Adam Cook’s Sons, New York City. 
r tern . tele = 3) 1] sae 
Ln sie rt tric Co., } niiade Iph a. ited. 
Luce Compress & Cotton Co., Magnolia, Miss. 
Economy Engineering Co. 
Translucent Fabric Co. 


The Rickettson stop-motion was one of 
the new things that attracted much attention. 


It has been in operation for some time past 
at the Merchants Mill in Fall River, but this 
is the first time it has been publicly exhib- 
The Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
has recently made arrangements to handle 
this stop-motion. 


Special features are that it 


Edw. Libby. 
H. C. Lancaster & Wm. Gordon. 


requires but a single row of drop wires; the 
lease rods instead of being held rigid can 
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vibrate as in an ordinary loom without the 
stop-motion, thus giving freedom from ten- 
] 


sion and strain on the yarn. The shape of 


the electrode is such that the lint and dust 


do not collect on the wires; the circuit 
breaker is simple, very slight electric current 
is required, only 3 volts, and this only when 
drop wire closes the circuit. Immediately 


iter the loom stops it automatically shuts 


The Mason M e Works, Taunton, 
Mass., | a most advantageously located 
uC 1 ed to show a new model 
ing frame, but unfortunately the head was 
) ( rtation as to be 





~~ » 7 » ‘ : W¢ I 
( ( Wes Oo S¢ t ¢ ve mo 
This hib s constat surrounds 
eres visitors: and the attendants 
ere kep Ss ( pia Oo th S ple and 
pos ( erat e st motion, which 
s be re sly described in these col- 
1 ns 
(garner & LO. of Ne \\ York showed a new 
process of singeing varns by electricity. The 


yarn is passed through platinum tubes, the 
degree of heat is accurately controlled and 
product is excellent. Gassing yarns is much 
more widely employed abroad than in this 
country, but it is expected the demand for 
fine goods will soon require greater demand 


this this 


for machines of character in 


country. 


The Universal Winding Co. showed their 
No. 50 model winding machine winding the 
new increased taper cone for the knitting 
trade. This feature was very generally com- 
mended and the special points of the No. 50 
machine were explained by practical demon- 
and a further demonstration was 
given in the Scott & Williams exhibit where 
a body machine was knitting yarn spun by 
the National Spinning Co., Lumberton, N. 


strators 


WORLD 











RECORD May Sup. 
C., and wound on increased taper cones from 
the Universal machine. 


The Addressograph Company had an ex- 
hibit especially adapted to show the advan- 
tages of their system in textile mills, espe- 
cially for the time department, rendering it 
unnecessary to write and rewrite the names 
of employes, stockholders, customer’s lists, 
etc. Mr. Dorsey, the manager, reported a 
number of sales to manufacturers who were 
with the this 


~ anes . r 
impressed advantages of 


System. 
Theodore H. 


and commission 


Strouse 


& Co.. 
merchants of 


na }- . + ar laahiré ¢ .e 1] 
1d piain cotton varns, exhibited a case fill 


importers 


merce rize d 











yarn on cops, cones, etc. 


office is at 426 Market Street, Pl 


t 


sond, Philadelphia, had a very cred 
] 


ft s11 1; an lewice 
Ol Mit Supplies and devices 


which attracted a good de 


1 facturers of Wyandotte textil 
soda, the J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich., 
vere represented by the president of the 
company, John F. McWhirter, and Fred H. 


their New 


consisted 


Greene, England agent. Their 


1 


of Wyandotte cigars and 


display 
Indian stickpins, which were presented 1 
t the and a 


excellence of Wyandott 


souvenirs of occasion 


the 


visitors as 
reminder -of 


textile s« da, 


The H. W. Butterworth Sons Co., Phila- 
delphia, exhibited one of their nine-cylinder 
warp dryers for two warps and a three-roll 
calender. Their representative kept 
busy explaining the features of these ma- 


was 


chines to interested visitors. 


of the Wm. C. Robinson & 
Son Co., Philadelphia, consisted of lubricat- 


The exhibit 


ing oils and greases for textile mills, also 
“Autoline,” an automobile oil. The exhibit 
was under the management of the Philadel- 
phia branch of the company, Stanley W. 
Rusk, manager. 


The exhibit of Thos. 
sisted of five jacquard machines representing 
types of jacquard machines used in the man- 
ufacture’ of fancy silks, light weight fabrics, 
worsted and woolen dress goods, upholstery 


Halton’s Sons con- 
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goods, art squares, hammocks, cotton dam- 
isks, etc. 

The American Warp-Drawing Machine 
Co., Boston, Mass., had a working exhibit 
of three types of their warp drawing ma- 
chines; one a plain machine for drawing 2 
harness work only, another for drawing any 
number of harness up to six, and the third a 
new model just completed and designed to 
handle the Draper steel harness and reed. 


The merits of Albany grease were demon- 
strated in the booth of Adam Cook’s Sons, 
New York, also their various styles of grease 
‘ups. The Albany spindle cup they claim to 
ve the most economical and effective grease 
up on the market 


The Stafford Co., Readville, Mass., 
showed two of their “ideal” automatic 
oms, one of them a 64-inch loom 
aking plain sheetings, and the other a 4o0- 
nch loom with a Stafford 20-harness dobby 
goods. The 
ture of this loom that attracted particular 
ttention was that when the filling run out 


making a line of light fancy 


the shuttle was changed instead of the bob- 
bin, as is usual in automatic looms. Both 
hese looms were equipped with mechanical 
stop motions and “Peerless” lease rods and 
driven by Westinghouse motors. 


The exhibit of the American Moistening 
Co., Boston, consisted of a working system 
of their humidifiers and showed the various 
types of apparatus they build for humidify- 
ing and dampening. They gave to their 
visitors a handsome pocket pencil as a 
souvenir. So many of the visitors were cus- 
tomers of theirs that their space was con- 
stantly thronged by their friends. 

S. F. Bowser & Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., 
showed a complete line of their long distance 
il storage equipment by which oil may be 
stored at any distance away from the mill 
ind the oil pumps located wherever the oil 
is needed. By their self-measuring pump 
any quantity of oil desired may be delivered 
at a stroke and accurately recorded by a 
meter. They also showed five different types 
of adjustable measure oil cabinets, a wheel 
tank for lubricating oils and other of their 
devices to be used in connection with them. 
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Easton & Burnham Machine Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. L., had an interesting exhibit of a 
Kilburn & Lincoln loom with an electric 
warp stop motion, a cross winder, and sam- 
ples of their line of twisting and spinning 
spindles. 


The exhibit of the Cling-Surface Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y., demonstrated the relative 
efficiency of belts treated with Cling-Surface 
and those not so treated, showing the con- 
dition of the belts and the value of this treat- 
ment in textile mills by which the friction 
load is greatly reduced and economy main- 
tained in belts, oil fuel, etc., as well as in- 
creasing the power of the machine. 


The Brown-St. Onge Co., Providence, R. 
I... were showing their adjustable grids, 
which they guaranteed to give at least 10 per 
cent. better work than any other system oi 
cleaning, and also their patent guard to pre- 
vent split laps. They distributed a handsome 
souvenir in the shape of a monogram watch 
fob. 


\ very interesting exhibit was that of the 
Dunn flyer of The Textile Machinery Co., 
Boston. In this flyer a new principle of con- 
struction is involved which results in many 
advantages from its use. Mr. Hallett and 
Mr. Martin were in attendance. The flyer 
is now doing good work in a number of mills. 

The T. C. Entwistle Co., Lowell, Mass.., 
exhibited one of their standard traverse 
wheel card grinders, a long roll card grinder 
and several of their open box expansion 
combs. 


John Hetherington & Sons, of Manches- 
ter, England, for whom Stephen C. Lowe of 
Boston is the American agent, had a Nasmith 
patent six-head comber in operation, making 
a special feature of combing both long and 
short staple cotton. Over 1,000 of these 
combets have been sold. 


Another “live” exhibit was that of the 
Coldwell-Gildard Co., of Fall River, Mass., 
who had one of the latest 40-inch Mason 
looms in operation daily. The loom was 
equipped with their well-known electric stop 
motion and was working with a warp of 60s 
yarn and 96 sley. 
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Morris & Co., Groveville, N. J., exhibited 
various styles of their duck mill baskets and 
steel corner trucks. One of their baskets, 
the “Morris Steel Corner Basket,” was ex- 
hibited to the trade for the first time and 
promises to meet all the requirements that 
can be demanded of a strong and serviceable 
mill basket at a moderate price. 

Macrodi Fibre Co.., Woonsocket, R. i, 
had a complete line of the various fibre head 
spools manufactured by them, including 
warper and shipper spools. They stated that 
over 75 per cent. of their business is in the 
nature of repeat orders. 

Another interesting exhibit was that of the 
Haskell-Dawes Machine Co., Boston, who 
had one of their latest improved 20-spindle 
twisting frames in operation, demonstrating 
a new principle in the production of strands 
by twisting. 

Howard Bros. Mfg. Co., Worcester, 
Mass., had a most interesting exhibit of card 
clothing, German and domestic heddles con- 
sisting of the heaviest, the longest and the 
finest sizes of wire, ranging from 16 to 36 
twin wire, and hand cards of every descrip- 
tion, arranged for stripping and napping all 
classes of goods. 

The Kilburn, Lincoln Co., Fall River, 
Mass., showed one of their new improved 
Patten dobby heads of the Stafford type. 
This firm is about to bring out six different 
models of looms for silk and cotton goods. 


The National Brake & Clutch Co., Boston, 
Mass., with the Standard Brake Co., showed 
the cork insert devices manufactured by 
them. Fifteen hundred looms of the Wood 
Worsted Company are supplied with their 
cork insert loom clutch. They also showed 
various types of automobile clutches and 
brakes and several types of pulleys fitted with 
these inserts. 

Lowell Machine Shop, Lowell, Mass., had 
one of their Camless winders in operation 
during the entire week. One of the features 
demonstrated in this exhibit was the high 
character of the product of this winder, 
every cone wound being exactly like every 
other cone. The Camless increased taper 
cone has been a great factor in its success, 
14,448 spindles having been sold in 3 years. 
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A 45-inch 250 pound Cohnen centrifugal 
dyeing machine was exhibited by A. Klip- 
stein & Co., of New York. This machine is 
adapted for raw stock, cones, cops, slivers, 
etc., and is claimed to be the only dyeing ma- 
chine known by which indigo can be dyed on 
raw cotton. 

The Tolhurst Machine Works, Troy, N. 
Y., had a working exhibit of their hydro- 
extractor operated by electric motor. The 
machine was run several pounds out of bal- 
ance to illustrate the self-balancing feature 
They also had a small model of the machine 
at their booth to enable those interested to 
become familiar with the working parts. 

The Rob Schaellibaum Co., Providence, R. 
I., exhibited the Schaellibaum patent grid 
and Culvert’s banding machine. This grid 
has been before the textile trade of Europe 
and America for many years and its sales are 
constantly increasing. The Culver banding 
machine will make 270 bands an hour and is 
extremely simple in operation. 

The booth of the United States Gutta 
Percha Paint Co., Providence, R. I., was de- 
signed to represent the bay of a mill and 
gave opportunity to show the gloss and 
whiteness of Rice’s milk-white paint when 
applied to the ceiling of a mill. They gave 
an attractive souvenir. 

The exhibit of the General Electric Com- 
pany illustrated the methods by which elec- 
tricity may be economically adopted in the 
textile mill. To this end not only individual! 
motor drives were shown, but special motor 
adaptations to meet the requirements of tex- 
tile machinery were exhibited as well as the 
most economical methods of group motor 
drives. 

The comprehensiveness of the exhibit was 
further enhanced by a display of the methods 
of lighting cotton mills by electricity. Both 
arc lamps with concentric diffusers for illumi 
nating factories and high efficiency incan- 


descent units for the effective lighting of 


more restricted areas, offices or individual! 
machines, were exhibited. 

Among the interesting applications of th 
electric motor was an 82-inch Crompton 
Knowles loom driven by a one horse-powe! 
induction motor, illustrating the direct driv 





ee 


son 








Such is the compactness of the motor that 
its location had to be indicated by a printed 
sign. Another feature of the exhibit was a 
line of small induction motors ranging from 
t to 20 h. p. for individual drive, as well as 
a 100 h. p. induction motor with an improved 
belt-tightening arrangement. The last men- 
tioned motor is adapted particularly for 
group driving. A direct current motor with 
starting devices indicated the possibilities of 
this system of motor drive. Several motors 
with slight constructional modifications 
adapting them to textile machinery are 
typical of the thoroughness with which the 
General Electric Company has studied the 
textile mill drive problem. 


The American Ferrofix Brazing Co. had a 
most attractive and instructive exhibit show- 
ing the possibilities of economies to be ef- 
fected by using their Ferrofix Brazing com- 
pound in the restoration of broken and 
cracked castings. 


Their direct application of same to the 
machinery used by the textile trade was most 
convincing and samples of their work,. to- 
gether with their complete equipment for 
heating, was well shown. The simplicity of 
the operation was a marked feature. 


An instance of its use was on the Stafford 
Company’s demonstrating loom, which 
broke one of the main levers in transit. This 
was repaired and replaced inside of two 
hours. 


This is but one instance of the value of the 
process in an emergency, for there is no 
means of knowing how small or inexpensive 
a casting may break on a machine, which 
would place it out of commission until a new 
part was secured, which sometimes becomes 
most embarrassing if not at hand, and in 
‘onsequence not only does it lay off many 
hands, but the output of the plant is cur- 
tailed, and a financial loss incurred to the 
wner. They offer to sell the brazing plants 
and shop right to mills. 


The Westinghouse exhibit covered about 
500 ft. of floor space, and was plainly dis- 
tinguished by a large electric sign, “West- 
inghouse,” surmounted by a Westinghouse 
pennant. This flag was kept waving by 
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“means of the “breeze” generated by West- 
inghouse electric fans. 

A line of motors manufactured for the 
textile industries were shown in sizes rang- 
ing from 1/3 to 5 h. p. Switches for con- 
trolling the motors were also shown. Mill 
type arc lamps with plain and corrugated 
diffusers for indoor service were shown in 
use. A large assortment of electric fans 
were also to be seen, both operating and as 
a still exhibit. Those operating had blue 
Westinghouse pennants attached, which 
made quite a unique effect fluttering in the 
breeze. One of these was placed on each of 
the large square posts around the exhibit, 
as well as in a large number of other places 
around the building. A large revolving pic- 
ture rack contained about 50 views of the 
various textile industries, showing the many 
usual, and in some cases unique applications 
of motors to machinery. 


A very large portion of the Westinghouse 
exhibit was not included within their space, 
there being 20 of the textile machinery man- 
ufacturers exhibiting their apparatus driven 
by Westinghouse motors. 


The Westinghouse Company distributed 
from their exhibit a beautiful publication 
containing valuable information on the sub- 
ject of electric motors as applied to the tex- 
tile industry, including a number of papers 
prepared by electric specialists in this line 
The Cooper Hewitt Electric Co. showed six 
Type K direct current lamps operating 
through a mercury vapor converter on alter- 
nating current. Each of these lamps give a 
column of light forty-five inches long and 
one inch in diameter, with an efficiency 
about three times greater than arc lamps 
They are notable for diffusion and distribu- 
tion of light, and are used mainly for indus- 
trial lighting where color distortion is not 
objectionable, such as machine shops, foun- 
dries, spinning mills, freight sheds, etc. 
They are supplied for either direct or alter- 
nating current. 

The following Westinghouse men were in 
attendance. 

J. C. MeQuiston, Mgr. Publishing Dept.: 
J. J. Gibson, Philadelphia; T. P. Gaylord, 
Chicago; S. L. Nicholson, Mgr. Industrial 
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Power; M. H. Merrill, Boston; S. St. J. 
Morgan, Boston; Albert Walton, Boston; F. 
lr. Tucker, Charlotte, N. C.; J. P. O’Shea, 
E. D. Hays, Chas. Robbins, F. Reibel, D. F. 
Stokes, H. I. Emanuel. 

William Sellers & Company, Incorporated, 
made an exhibit which called attention to 
that branch of their business devoted to the 
lines of shafting and power transmission. 

They arranged a running exhibit illustrat- 
ing the practical operation of their Binder 


May Sup. 


ing strains in any and all directions alike. It 
was noticed that in their descriptions they 
used the expression “True Ball and Socket.” 
This is an expressive term, as many makers 
put upon the market boxes pivoted upon 
four set screw points, and christen them 
“ball and socket,” when as a mechanical fact 
they do not possess the features and advan- 
tages of a box having a ball exterior surface 
carried upon socket supports. 
The items they exhibited form but 


A VIEW IN THE COTTON MACHINERY EXHIBITION, 


trames, mule pulleys, guide pulleys and 
other of their standard articles, with shafts 
running in various directions, both hori- 
zontal and vertical, and meeting numerous 
conditions of driving of shafts not in parallel 
that any mill may at any time require. 

\ novelty of the exhibit was a form of 
“bicycle drive,” illustrating a practical means 
of running two machines on either side of a 
mill aisle with one belt and driving pulley 
from the line shaft. 

They showed and explained their “True 
Ball and Socket Bearings” (both hand lubri- 
cated and self oiling) so constructed that 
they will readily adapt themselves to deflect- 


trifling part of what they make, but served 
to illustrate their underlying principles. 


The Philadelphia Lubricant and Mig. Co. 
exhibited the Philadelphia grease cups and 
cylinder lubricators. This grease cup pro- 
vides for automatic lubrication of grease to 
the bearings without the use of spring com- 
pressions, the feeding force being com- 
pressed air. They distributed a pamphlet on 
the lubrication of machinery bearings that 
attracted much attention. 


The Simplex Process Co., New York, 
demonstrated the merits of their process of 
bleaching raw stock, the inventor of the 
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process, Mr. Buggenhoudt, being in charge 
ff the exhibit. 

The huge hydro-extractor exhibited by the 
Schaum & Uhlinger Co., Philadelphia, at- 
much attention and examined 


tracted was 


with a great deal of interest. 


The Jas. H. Billington Co., Philadelphia, 
exhibited a line of bobbins from the Phila- 
lelphia Bobbin Co., shuttles from the Phil- 
adelphia Shuttle Co., belting manufactured 

the Danforth Belting Co., and loom pick- 
rs from the Keystone Picker Works as well 
s other mill supplies of interest to textile 
manufacturers. 


One of the interesting displays was that of 
the Oil & Waste Saving Machine Co., Phil- 
adelphia, who showed one of their turbine 
centrifugal oil filters and oil waste saving 
machines described elsewhere in this issue. 


The Lord & Nagle Company, publishers 
i the Textile World Record, had their space 
fitted up as a 


resting place for visitors. 


Desks, chairs, rugs, plants, flowers and 
books gave to their space an attractive ap- 
pearance, and almost every passerby stopped 
to shake hands with the representatives of 
the publication with which they were so fa- 
miliar. A story in itself could be written of 


e€ many interesting visits to that space. 
\mong the visitors was the Vice Presi- 


lent who was there decorated with the car- 
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nation which he 
the banquet. 


wore in his buttonhole at 


The Textile Manufacturers’ Journal had 
an attractive space near the door, the walls 
of which were adorned with photographs. 

The Cotton Publishing Company of At- 
lanta were exhibitors, and their representa- 
tives were on hand to greet visitors. 

The International Sprinkler Co. of Phila- 
delphia exhibited a line of automatic fire pro- 
tection devices, consisting of all styles of In- 
ternational automatic sprinklers designed to 
meet special conditions where they are to be 
installed. 
hibited pipe valve used in systems 
where water in the pipes would freeze. 


Besides the wet system the ex- 
the dry 
They 
also showed their improved alarm apparatus, 
which notifies the watchman or the fire 
department when a sprinkler has opened. 
The Luce Compress and Cotton Co., Mag- 
nolia, Miss., exhibited their new Luce Com- 
press which takes the cotton direct from a 
standard condenser and makes a square lap 
bale weighing 500 pounds or more with a 
thes« 


density of 30 to 35 pounds. One of 


baling machines will take care of the product 


of ten gins, or less, and is virtually a continu- 
ous press. It is also very simple in operation 
construction. Cotton baled with this 


compress can be sampled as easily as the or- 


and 


dinary planter’s bale and takes up much less 


space in storage. 




















































[en years ago a few gentlemen in Charlotte, N. 
C., believing that good results would be accom- 
lished by association and co-operation organized 
1e Southern Cotton Spinners’ Association. From 
1at small beginning this splendid association with 
a membership of over one thousand, has been de- 
veloped. The next great step is a consolidation 
with the National Association of Cotton Manufac- 
turers, making the largest, strongest and most in- 


t 
world. President MacColl made a most cordial 
suggestion looking to this end in his address to 
hat association at their annual convention in 
Boston. 

The work of the association has been varied and 
the achievements have been phencemenal. It has 
held annual conventions at different places, at 
which valuable papers have been presented, and 
matters of great importance to the industry have 
been originated and developed. The proceedings 
of these conventions, which have been published, 
make a valuable addition to the history and litera- 
ture of the cotton industry. 

The association has been of great value and force 
in forming public opinion and in promoting ques- 
tions where concerted effort is required. I believe 
that the record of the past is but an indication ot 
what will be accomplished in the future. This con- 
vention is proof to my mind that this association 
has just started upon the work that it gives promise 
to accomplish. 

The association is indebted and grateful to all of 
the members, and to the speakers, who have con- 
tributed papers, or who will take any part in our 
rogram. We are also indebted to the press, espe 
cially the textile and local press, for the splendid 
support they have given to the work of the asso- 
ciation in the past, and in giving prominence to 
and encouraging the arrangements of this conven- 
tion 

We gladly recognize that the textile press is one 
of the most important influences in the develop- 
ment of our industry, and the country is fortunate 
in having such a strong, alert, aggressive, yet con- 
servative and able textile press. 

This association is recognized as one of the great 
representative organizations of the cotton industry 
of the country; invitations are extended to it to 
attend by represeniatives nearly all of the lead- 
ing industrial conventions and commercial gather- 
ings that are now held in this country. It has also 
been invited to send representatives to conventions 
ind conferences abroad. This association, jointly 
with the National Association of Cotton Manufac- 
turers, the Southern Cotton Association and the 
Farmers’ Educational and Co-operative Union have 
arranged for a conference of the cotton manufac- 
turers and cotton growers to be held in Atlanta, 
Ga., on the 7th, 8th and 9th of October of this year, 
to be followed by an extended trip through the 
cotton growing States. Splendid results, to both 
growers and manufacturers, are expected from this 

mirerence. 

This association has been influential in promoting 
many important movements. At the present time 


Address of President Arthur H. Lowe. 


we are receiving valuable reports from special 
agents of the Government, members of this asso 
ciation, investigating the conditions in the cotton 
trade in foreign countries, a movement that was 
started by this association, 

There are many problems before the manufac 
turers that can only be accomplished by concerted 
action. There are some that the manufacturer 
must work out alone. We represent one of th 
most important industries in the world. To my 
mind, there is no field in human activity that 
affords more opportunity and imposes more re 
sponsibility than is put upon the cotton manufac 
turer. It is his business to clothe the people. H« 
assumes the responsibility of a very intricate and 
trying business. The highest type of business 
ability is required. He must be an expert upon 
questions of tariff, finance, transportation, rates o 
exchange, immigration, insurance, prices of cotton, 
value of, and operation of machinery, labor condi 
tions, market conditions for goods, coal, supplies 
etc. He assumes the responsibility and welfare of 
his employes; he must be their main-stay; he must 
give them employment and wages; he must have a 
care for their health, happiness, education, even 
religion; he must take an interest in their trials, 
ambitions, successes and failures. Many manufac 
turers have charge of every detail of a small city 
They must provide houses, streets, sewers, side 
walks, water supply, lights, schools, churches. 
stores, hopitals, parks, play-grounds, entertain 
ments, etc. Everything to be found in a thriving. 
up-to-date municipality, except the poor house and 
jail; I have never seen either of these in any mill 
village. 

In these mill villages the people are bette: 
housed, better fed, better clothed, more contented, 
with a less percentage of crime, sickness, poverty 
and want, than is found among the same class of 
people in the towns and villages of similar siz 
anywhere in the world, and no amount of fanatical 
or political misrepresentations will change the fact 

It is only natural that men in such positions, and 
their enterprises should become the object of all! 
kinds of critics, especially of the paid writer, who 
for hire is ready to break the 9th commandment 
which says, “Thou shalt not bear false witness 
against thy neighbor.” Such people do not grasp 
the conditions. They remind me of the man who 
set fire to his woods and destroyed his whok 
property because he had found a few thistles. Bu 
gentlemen, we must go forward in our work in th 
future as in the past, increasing wages, shortening 
hours, raising the age limit of children as cond 
tions will justify, regardless of these critics wh: 
are destructive, not conservative. 

At the present time we are in the midst of un 
usual activity in cotton manufacturing. It is easie: 
to make sales than to make deliveries. In fact, the 
whole country is in a prosperous condition, and 
will continue to be so, so long as the great crops 
and the enormous output of gold continues. Pra 
tically the only complaint in the country today 
the shortage of the labor supply. The whole coun 
try needs labor in every enterprise, both field an: 
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actory. This is especially true in the South. It is 

) be regretted that the honest efforts made in per- 
ect good faith by some of the cotton manufactur- 
rs, members of this association, to divert the flow 
of immigrants from the cities where they are not 
vanted, to the South, where there is a crying need, 
should have offered opportunity to the Government 
officials at the behest of the labor organizations, to 
prosecute the manufacturers. During the year end- 
ing June 30, 1906, 1,100,000 immigrants came to this 
ountry; 374,708 were booked for New York, 108,- 
91 for Pennsylvania, 86,539 for Illinois, 73,863 for 
Massachusetts, 447,307 for New Jersey, 58,415 for 
Ohio, 27,942 for Connecticut. A majority of which 
ire said to have remained in the cities of New 
York, Philadelphia, Chicago and Boston, while the 
number booked for Alabama was 1,471, Georgia 
713, North Carolina 263, and South Carolina 235. 

hink of it and tell me what you think of men who 
ppose a better distribution. The splendid show- 
ing made by the manufacturers and the sorry plight 

i the Government before the court at Greensboro, 
N. C., showed the true condition of this remark- 
ble case. The impressions given and charges 
nade, in some of the papers, that these prosecu- 
tions had the approval and encouraged support of 
the cotton manufacturers of the North, is abso- 
lutely false. I am a member of the Arkwright Club 

Boston, and of the National Association of Cot 
ton Manufacturers. I know and often meet many 
Northern manufacturers. I have never heard a 
vord or seen anything that would suggest that 
iny manufacturer of the North was in sympathy 
with the effort to discourage immigration to the 
South. I firmly believe that all the opposition that 
the movement has had, came from the labor agi- 
tators and politicians. President MacColl refuted 
in strongest language the charge that the North- 
ern manufacturers approved of these prosecutions. 

I was in the U. S. Senate at the time that the 
immigration bill was under discussion. AIl my 
vmpathies were with Senator Bacon and Senator 
illman as against Senator Lodge and Senator 
everidge. I believe that the position taken by 
the Senators from the Southern states was right; 
ind I believe that I represented the sentiment of 
Northern cotton manufacturers. There was no 
need to change the existing law or disturb the 
ruling of Secretary Straus. Our country needs 
good willing workers. There are millions of such 
in Europe who would be bettered if we would per- 
mit them to come to this country and this country 
vould be benefited by their coming. 

The labor situation is the most important prob- 
lem before the cotton manufacturers today. The 
shortage of labor in the North is about equal to 
the shortage in the South, from all the data that I 
im able to obtain, and the shortage of labor, in our 
industry, in this country, is so great that cotton 
mill building is almost at a stand-still compared 
vith what it is in England. The Manufacturers’ 
Record reports that one machinery builder says he 

uld sell 500,000 spindles, at once, to go into the 
South, if he could furnish the labor to operate 
them. Outside of New Bedford, the only large 
ull that I have heard of as being projected, is one 

be built at East Boston, Mass., and I am told 
that the reason that that location is selected is be- 
ause it is expected that the mill will get some of 
the city labor from East Boston and Chelsea. 
We are very fortunate in having upon our pro- 
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gram Mr. Watson, Commissioner of Immigration 
of South Carolina, who will give us some valuable 
hints as to what may be done in the way of immi- 
gration, to relieve this famine of labor. The cot- 
ton mills in the South must pass through a trying 
time in solving this labor problem. The change 
from the present condition to the time when the 
labor in the Southern cotton mills will be made up 
largely of immigrant labor, will require a great 
deal of patience, perseverance and sagacity. The 
mills should be helped in this matter, not hindered. 

The future growth and magnitude of cotton man- 
ufacturing in the South will depend largely upon 
the number of immigrants that can be obtained for 
cotton mill work. The native American will drift 
to other industries—that he will—is the experience 
of the New England mills. The most needed and 
next great railroad development in this country 
should be in the South. The products for trans- 
portation in the South are bulky and heavy. With- 
in five years a cotton crop of 16,000,000 bales will 
be required and grown in the South. The railroad 
facilities required to transport such a crop together 
with the iron and steel, the coal and coke, the lime 
and cement, the lumber, the produce and fruit 
crops, will be enormous. All this means a demand 
for labor by industries. That will draw from the 
cotton mills. The discussion of this question at 
our last convention has been of inestimable value. 
There is a better understanding of the real condi- 
tions, there is less stealing of help from one mill by 
another. Wise movements have been started that 
will result in further improvements. Efforts are 
being made to get immigrants. The prejudice 
against immigrants is slowly but surely disappear- 
ing. The necessity of immigrants is recognized. 

In future, verything possible must be done to 
get new help, make the work in cotton mills at- 
tractive in comparison with other employments. 
Good comparative wages must be paid, and manu- 
facturers must do everything possible for the 
health, comfort and welfare of the employes. Re- 
move the erroneous prejudice against cotton mill 
work. Make the mill attractive. Make the work 
attractive. Make the village attractive. Make all 
the conditions and surroundings healthful, both 
morally and physically. 

The demand for the cotton mill products will tax 
the full productive capacity of the mills in this 
country for many months. The increase in popu- 
lation in this country has been far more rapid than 
has been the installation of new cotton machinery, 
and the inability of the mills to procure sufficient 
labor leads me to believe that there will be a 
steady demand for the production of the cotton 
mills at good prices for some time to come. 

The demand upon the mills in England, largely 
from their colonies, has justified the construction 
and equipment in that country during the last three 
years of mills containing ten million § spindles, 
against the few hundred thousand that have been 
put in in this country. There is very little prob- 
ability that England or the foreign countries will 
furnish increasingly large quantities of cotton man- 
ufactures for this country, if no change is made in 
the tariff; but before this country can become a big 
factor in furnishing manufactured cotton goods in 
competition with England and European mills, in 
foreign countries, there will need to be some solu- 
tion of our labor question. 

A few years ago there was a good supply of labor 
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in the South, and we were building mills rapidly, 
and temporarily the production exceeded the home 
demand. No doubt this condition will occur again. 
I do not believe, however, that we are approach- 
ing any such condition at the present time. The 
recent depression in the stock market alarmed 
some people. It will probably have some slight 
effect upon general business, overtrading always 
brings reaction, but the strength of the real busi- 
ness of this country lies outside of Wall street and 
the stock market. I do not believe that it can have 
1 perceptible etfect upon the cotton industry until 
such time as we shall be able to procure labor 
enough to run our cotton mills at full capacity. 

Each season brings its questions of special timely 


interest and the association must never relax its 
efforts for the purposes which mean the future 
zood of the cotton industry. Every effort to in- 


1 


ase the quantity and improve the quality of the 
cotton produced in this country should be sup- 
rted. Every effort to develop cotton manufac- 


turing in this country should be encouraged. Every 
effort to open the foreign markets to our cotton 


ufacturers should be encouraged; every effort 

to bring desirable immigrants who will work in our 
tton mills should be encouraged. Every effort to 
levelop an American merchant marine to carry the 
lucts and manufactures of our country to for- 

s should be encouraged. Every effort 






American Business Honor. 


BY WILLIAM WHITMAN, Boston, Mass 


[In the last analysis human nature will be found 
Ye pretty much the same among leading civ- 
ilized nations. Just at present, however, the peo- 


e some reasonable, if not some 
substantial, grounds for an unfavorable opinion of 
the business integrity of Americans. Why should 
they value, or be expected to value, us more highly 
than we appear to value ourselves? 

In the face of wholesale public denunciation by 
some of our own people, of men, of methods and 
things in our own country, not only the foreigner, 
but the patriotic American, may well question 
whether there is anything right in us Rights of 
property have been threatened. Restrictions upon 
the accumulation of wealth, which would abolish 
one great stimulus to industry, have been pro- 
posed. The revenue system, under which we have 
enjoyed a common prosperity and a phenomenal 
national development, has been characterized as a 
corrupter of morals—the parent of wicked trusts 
ind monopolies. 

The products of one of our greatest exporting 
industries and the methods of their manufacture 
have been so assailed and condemned by high au- 
thority as to impair their sale at home as well as 
abroad. Ministers of the gospel of peace and 
good will in churches supported by industrial earn- 
ings denounce from the pulpit what they are 
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pleased to term, “The Spirit of Commercialism,” 
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to preserve the forests that protect the water sheds 
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that furnish the power to drive the spindles and 
looms of our mills should be supported. 

Let everything possible be done to eliminate ac 
cidents in our mills. Do all we can to secure good 
safe and economical insurance for the employes 
Teach frugality and encourage the establishment 
savings banks and co-operative banks. Do every 
thing possible to improve the health and healthful 
condition of the laboring people. Join the mov 
ment to fight and stamp out the dreaded whit 
plague, “tuberculosis,” and all other kinds of co1 
tagious disease. Encourage and support the tex 
tile and industrial schools. Advocate the introduc 
tion of courses of business and commercial study i 
the universities and colleges. Stand for and en 
courage those things that are for the permanent 
good of the cotton industry. Create public opinio: 
that shall support helpiul legislation and oppos 
adverse legislation. 

Let the association set high standards 
methods of doing business. Let the cotton prod 
ucts of the American mills be the standard 11 
every market in the world. Let every membe1 
the association be enthusiastic and loyal in th 
support and encouragement of the work of the as 
sociation. So will the association be a benefit 
a help to the industry we.represent, and-to the 
dividual member. 


alleging that it has contaminated every department 


of active life. 

Then there are others who allege that our n 
terial prosperity is acccmpanied by great ¢ 
which we are not only to fear, but from which 
should pray for deliverance. The whole nation 
kept in a constant state of unrest by an army 
agitators, most of them under the guise of reforn 
ers. They have become so virulent, unreasonabl: 
and blatant as to deserve to be condemned as r¢ 
formers and characterized as common scolds. 

It is true that there have been some amazing 
shameful examples of misused trust by men wl 
had the confidence of the people; who held hig! 
social positions; who were intelligent and edu 
cated—men who are graduates of universities; m: 
who by reason of their special opportunities whi 
they had enjoyed owed a special obligation to s 


ciety. I am not here to condone them. The shock 


which their disclosure gave to the public is in 


self the strongest possible evidence that there is n 
decadence of honor among the people. 

The duty of the hour, however, is to conserve at 
not to destroy. Hardly less wicked than those wh 
have abused their great trust are the shallow an 
sensational critics who from their love of not: 
riety or for selfish purpose labor to create a pan 
in the public mind. All good men should unite 
condemnation of both classes of offenders. R: 
forms are to be brought about as the result 
careful deliberation; hasty, ill-considered and in 
temperate action should be avoided. Without cor 
doning the evils that have existed in corporat 
management, we should: recognize, appreciate an 
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reserve all that is good. There can be no doubt 
‘ut what the disclosures to which I have referred 
lreadv have introduced high standards in all cor- 
orate management. 

We workers in the common industry believe in 
eform, for true reform means growth. We strive 

do better work of some kind today than yester- 
av. With some it may be to secure a larger yield 

r a longer fibre from the field; with others a 

rger or better output from the factory; with 
thers an increased power of labor through new 
1echanical appliances. Again it may be in discov- 
ering a new use for our product, or more cordial 
nd co-operative relations with each other. In all 
ctivities we are workers together for the com- 
10n good. 

The sensational portion of newspaperdom de- 
ights in exposing and exaggerating all the frail- 
ties, immoralities, scandals and crimes common to 

communities. Should it then be cause for sur- 
prise if other countries value us according to what 
they understand to be our valuation of ourselves? 
For business reasons it is to be regretted that 
haracter stands no higher in America than it 
tands in European countries. 

This estimate undoubtedly militates against the 
nvestment of foreign capital here and the exten- 
on of financial transactions with us. It creates a 
barrier against the growth of our foreign com- 
merce by preiudicing the millions of consumers all 
ver the world against American products. It 
must be borne in mind that these products com- 
pete with those of Europe in the world’s markets. 
he virtue of our European competitors and rivals 

ll not prevent them from spreading all over the 

rid American animadversions upon the honor 
nd business methods of our people, or upon the 
merits of the products of our national industrials. 
It is surely inadvisable for us to furnish our Euro- 
pean rivals and competitors with the means of de- 
troying, or retarding, the use of American prod- 
cts in foreign countries 

These, howeevr, are not our chief considera- 
tions. While we, as business men, should deserve 
the good opinion of other peoples, and while it is 
lesirable for us to enjoy it, it is not by any means 
ndispensable. We can risk financial or commer- 
ial loss, but we must not lose our own self-re- 
spect. The honor of American business men is to 
be preserved at any cost. The question naturally 
American business honor decadent? I 
nswer “No.” 

A business experience of more than fifty years 
satisfies me that the standard of business honor is 
ligher today than ever before, and I believe it to 
e equal to the standard of any other nation. May 
I not accompany this expression with the declara 
tion in your behalf of a purpose not only to pre 
erve this standard, but to make it even higher 
than it is now? 

Our material development during the past quar- 

r of a century has been unexampled. It has 
laced us foremost among the nations in agricul- 
ture, manufacturing, mining and commerce. This 

t of business which is so great that it 


rises—is 


st volume 
innot be comprehended in its entirety in any sta- 
stical exhibit, has been built up and is now con- 
lucted upon credit. 

The actual money used for the purpose of ex- 
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change in the transaction of this business is rela- 
tively insignificant. Honor is the foundation of 
credit. Character and honor are synonymous. 
Character has been described as the power to 
make talent trusted. Wealth or property without 
honor is an insecure basis for credit. Have we 
made a mistake thus far in trusting each other? 
No! 

The losses during recent years from all forms of 
dishonesty amount to so small a proportion of the 
grand total of business transactions as not to be 
regarded as a material factor. A large part of this 
immense business is carried on without any writ- 
ten contract, and a larger part underwritten, but 
not technically binding contracts. The spirit, not 
the letter, of the contract is the essential thing. 
Business men trust each other. Without this trust 
our vast business could not be carried on. 


OE 


Methods of the New York Cotton Exchange. 


BY THEODORE H. PRICE, 


ATTACK ON THE EXCHANGE. 


At the present time on the New York Cotton 
Exchange, I am anathema and maranatha, and 
many of my former friends are my severest critics 
because of the action [ have latterly taken with 
regard to the New York Cotton Exchange. In 
any discussion of the subject upon which I am to 
speak, I will, notwithstanding the criticism I] 
seemed to have aroused, endeavor to approach the 
issue in a judicial frame of mind. 

I may briefly refer to the action I have taken 
with regard to the New York Cotton Exchange. I 
asked for and secured an injunction, which de- 
manded in specific terms that they should obey 
their own rules, by-laws, the laws of the state of 
New York and of the United States. The counsel 
of the exchange, in commenting upon the subject. 
is reported by the New York Sun to have said: 

“Although Mr. Price’s injunction will do little 
except enjoin the classification committee from 
doing things that are already technical violations 
of the by-laws of the exchange, the terms are so 
general that the committee could not continue its 
work, and without the [ 
trading ‘cannot go on.” 

I am unable to differentiate between a technical 
violation and a real violation of any rule. The 
law itself does not recognize such a thing as tech- 
nical murder or technical theft, and I submit that 
if it be necessary that the by-laws of the New York 
Cotton Exchange be violated to enable it to con- 
tinue its present methods, then is it not time that 
those who are invited to trade upon the New York 
Cotton Exchange, be put upon notice of such 
condition, and am I to blame if, having bough: 
cotton under the rules of the New York Cotton 
Exchange, I insist upon the enforcement of those 
rules, to protect my rights thereunder in the 
summation of my contracts? 


classifying of cotton, 


con- 


APOLOGISTS FOR THE EXCHANGE, 


The New York exchange has, during the past 
year or two, been subject to much criticism. This 
criticism has resulted in the enactment of statutes 
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in many Southern states, which, practically, put 
transactions on the New York Cotton Exchange 
under the ban of illegality. Under such condi- 
tions, there have appeared for the exchange two 
apologists. S. T. Hubbard, a former president of 
the exchange, and a brother of the present presi- 
ient, delivered recently in Boston an address in 
lefense of the exchange. A letter from Arthur R. 
Marsh, one of the board of managers of the New 
York Cotton Exchange, in defense of the New 
York Cotton Exchange, appeared in the Atlanta 
Constitution of April 26 

The burden of Mr. Marsh’s defense is that since 
the cotton market of New York is geographically 
handicapped, by disadvantage in freight rates, it 
can attract no cotton except the undesirable re- 
siduum of the crop, and that the contract must, 


therefore, be made such as will permit of the de- 
livery of this undesirable residuum. 

The gist of Mr. Hubbard’s argument is if you 
buy at a discount, you can sell at a discount, and 
that the great advantage of the fixed differences 
between grades, which prevail in New York, is 
that “if you receive cotton at one valuation, you 
wish that valuation to remain permanent until you 
redeliver it or sell it.””. Another statement made by 
Mr. Hubbard is as follows: “The cotton merchants 
§ New York have maintained and increased their 
dominant position in the world’s markets, by of- 
fering to the cotton trade the same standard of 
classification since 1886, from which the other 
markets have departed.” 

This latter statement of Mr. Hubbard’s, in-pass- 
ing, I most emphatically challenge, and am in a 
position to prove that the standard of classifica- 
tion, which now exists in the New York market, 
is not the same as that of 1886, but one consider- 
ably debased as compared with that of 1886. It is 
one of my chief contentions that this standard 
should have been maintained, and that it has not 
been so maintained. This, however, is a detail. 
Let us consider, first, the question of the so-called 
fixed differences.” 

These differences are fixed in November for a 
period of ten months, and in the succeeding Sep- 
tember for a period of two months. Just why the 
year was thus subdivided, I have never been able 
to understand. The character of the crop cannot 
be known in September, and it is but little better 
known in November. The past year’s experience 
has shown that the grade differences established 
by the law of supply and demand, in November, 
vere very much wider than those established by 
law of supply and demand in February, and 
this is one reason why the New York contract has 
depreciated relatively, as compared with the value 
of real cotton. 


NO RIGHT TO FIX PRICES. 


But let us consider the basic principle underly- 
ing the right of the exchange to fix differences for 
a period of ten months. The advantages of such an 
irrangement are not apparent to me. Is it legal? 
Has the exchange any more right to say that good, 
ordinary cotton shall be worth within 125 points of 
middling cotton for 4 period of ten months, than 
it has to say that middling cotton itself shall be 
worth twelve cents a pound, for a period of ten 
months? Good, ordinary cotton and middling cot- 
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ton are, as has been proved by this year’s experi- 
ence, things differing widely from each other. The 
action of the Cotton Exchange in attempting 
legally to compel delivery of good, ordinary cot- 
ton on the basis of middling contract, at a fixed 
difference, for a period of ten months, is about as 
illogical as it would be for the Chicago Board of 
Trade to say that, for a period of ten months, a 
contract for 5,000 bushels of wheat may be liqui 
dated by the delivery of 5,000 bushels of corn at 
a price of 50 cents a bushel! less than that at which 
the contract for the wheat was entered into. 

There is no more reason why those who trade 
in New York contracts should be protected agains 
the legitimate fluctuation in the value of the differ 
ent grades, than that they shou.d be protected in 
the value of the basic grade itself, i. e., middling 
Not only is the practice without reasonableness but 
it has worked, is working, and will continue t 
work, the greatest possible harm to the New Yor! 
Cotton Exchange, if it be not speedily abandoned 

The spinner sells his goods for delivery during 
January, 1908. He desires to protect himself 
against any radical fluctuations in the market for 
the raw material. The past year’s experience has 
shown that the New York contract affords no pro 
tection. It has declined largely as a result of thes: 
fixed differences while the price of cotton, which 
the spinner required, has advanced. If the differ 
ences between the grades, month by month, or 
week by week, has been co-ordinated to the actual 
value of the respective grades, the New York con 
tract would have continued to maintain, as have 
the Liverpool and New Orleans contracts, som¢ 
just relation to the price of all grades of cotton. 

A planter desires in July to sell against his pro 
spective crop of January contracts in New York 
and if in November, through a mistake, either 
judgment or intention, on the part of the revisiot1 
committee, the differences on the high-grade cot 
ton were made unduly narrow, and the farmer pro 
duced these high-grade cottons, the result would 
be that the New York contract which the farme: 
had sold would relatively advance, as compare 
with the value of spot cotton in the South, and the 
farmer would be forced to sell his cotton in the 
Southern market at a price perchance considerabl\ 
less than the just equivalent of the basis, which h 
assumed he had obtained when making the orig 
inal, transaction. 


REPEALING THE LAW OF SUPPLY AND DEMAND. 


The truth is, gentlemen, that the attempt to fix 
the differences between the grades, whether it b 
for a period of ten months or six months, is an 
effort to set aside the operation of the law of sup 
ply and demand, and as such, must work injustic« 
and result to the ultimate injury of all concerned 
If a mistake be made in fixing these differences, 
is irrevocable. If conditions change so that it is 
apparent that the differences are wrong, it is im 
practicable to correct them and the result is tha 
the New York contract has largely ceased to b 
availed of by the trade itself for any legitimate pu 
poses of protection, and has been relegated b: 
statutory enactment in many of the Souther 
states to the category of those things which ma) 
be described as gambling, rather than business 
even though business involves, as it must always 
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COTTON 


more or less speculation. 

We come now to consider Mr. Marsh’s conten- 
tion that the New York Cotton Exchange is the 
earing house of the world. That it is at a geo- 
sraphical disadvantage of $1.50 a bale in freight, 
nd that therefore, in order to maintain some re- 
erve stock of cotton in New York, with which to 
ear the balances that arise in this great clearing- 
ouse, we must so let down the bars as to attract 
he undesirable cotton, because we cannot get 
good cotton. I have great respect for Mr. Marsh’s 
ypinion, but it seems to me that he takes an un- 
tet ible position. 


A SINGLE STANDARD FOR COTTON AND COIN, 

London is the clearing house of the world. It 

there that the world’s debts are settled by the 

iyment of net balances. What would be said if 

the world’s clearing house, a debased standard of 

rency were suddenly to be adopted and silver 

f gold made the medium by which the 

settled. Does London, when it 

of gold insufficient for the needs of 

‘learing house, proceed to say that, since we 

get gold, we will do the next best thing, 

id make the people who have relied upon us for 

rances settle their balances pro and con in a 

deteriorated currency? No; it raises its bank rate 

nd its discount rate, and despite whatever pres- 

ur be exerted, it attracts enough British 

or gold bars to settle the various dii- 

ferences between the nations of the world who are 
embers of that great clearing house. 

Hias the New York Corn Exchange pursued a 

milar course? No. Shortly after the organiza- 

of the New York Cotton Exchange it became 

ip] that the public, being optimistic and 

hopeful, as a rule, generally were buyers of cotton 

rather than sellers. The astute gentlemen who are 

largely responsible for the existing rules and by- 

laws of the New York Cotton Exchange, recog- 

! r tl [ as a rule, are sellers rather than 

y sell what they do not have in the 

‘livery of it may not be demanded, and 

that it will not be demanded, the 

rendering the stuff that was to be de- 

red less and less desirable, year by year, has 

ntinued until there are in New York some 20,000 

30,000 bales of cotton which, I think, have been 

from three to four years, and some of it 

nger, and which no one can be induced to buy 

except for the purpose of redelivering it as a 

ins of depressing the market 

Such conditions, gentlemen, should not be per- 

mitted to exist. If New York aspires to be the 

learing house of the world, it must maintain the 


parent 


GRADE, COLOR AND STAPLE. 


Cotton has three essential characteristics which 
vern its value. They are the grade, the color 
nd the staple. There is no limitation in New York 
ipon the delivery of cotton with a staple so short 
hat it is almost unspinnable. In fact, in my opin- 
mn, there is in the New York stock at present a 
onsiderable quantity of cotton that approaches 
ingerously near, so far as its staple is concerned, 
This 
in New York for an 


what are ordinarily described as “linters.” 
‘otton which has remained 
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indefinite period. The standards of the New York 
Cotton Exchange should take account of 
three essential characteristics. They should be 
simplified so that it is not possible for anyone re- 
ceiving 100 bales of cotton to have to take, as he 
may today, 30 differents grades in lots of one bale 
each. 


these 


In my opinion, the certificate system, so-called, 
has done more to make possible the recent deca- 
dent condition of the New York Cotton Exchange 
than almost any measure that has been adopted 
by it. Liverpool, which has the largest cotton 
market in the world, has refused to adopt it. New 
Orleans, which is the mar 
ket, has refused to adopt it. There cotton, 
when tendered upon contracts, is physically 
delivered by the seller to the buyer, and imme 
diate arbitration is held to determine its grad 
value. 


next largest cotton 


If this arbitration be in error, an appeal t 
an entirely different set of men is practicabl 

New committee that classes t 
cotton assumes to rectify its own mistakes, and 
is not human nature that a body of men working 
constantly together, and solidified by that commu 
nity of interest which arises that their salaries ar 
all drawn from the same employer, should 
convict themselves or each other of any 
error of judgment ; 


1 


York, the same 
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REFORM, NOT DESTRUCTION. 


Do not understand me as an opponent to t 
commercial theory which found expression in t 
establishment of the New York Cotton 
and which will still justify its 
theory be worked out by proper, reasonable and 
commercial rules. I believe that the New York 
Cotton Exchange can be made a valuable auxil- 
iary to the entire cotton trade of the world, and 
that it can be made to provide the necessary in- 
surance which dealers in the article require against 
the hazards of their business, through the distri- 
bution of this hazard among the many who are 
willing to speculate in cotton. But, in my opinion, 
this legitimate function cannot be performed un 
less there is a speedy change in present rules and 
practices of the New York Cotton Exchange. 

Its standard of classification must be made per- 
manent. That standard must be rigorously and 
fairly enforced in the classification of cotton. The 
rules must be so 1 that a man receiving 


changed 
cotton has some reasonable opportunity to legit 
imately 


he 
he 
Exchange, 
existence if that 


merchandise it, and not hold it simply as 
a “big stick” over the head of the misguided spec- 
ulative buyer of contracts. It must be made prac- 
ticable to change the difference between the 
as the law of supply and demand dictates, and it 
must be made practicable to correct 
classification by an appeal to an authority other 
than that which made the original mistake. 

So far as the geographical handicap in freight, 
of which Mr. Marsh complains, is concerned, I do 
not think that amounts to much. London is the 
greatest seaport in the world, and there is no 
place that, as a seaport, suffers from greater geo- 
graphical disadvantages. It would seem _ that, 
long ago, the tortuous Thames and the heavy 
port charges would have deprived it of its pre-em- 
inence as a seaport, but the commerce of the 
world continues to centre there because a mer- 
chant going to London can be sure of buying al- 


grades 


errors or 
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most anything that he requires out of the stock 
there on hand. Logically, the cotton mills of 
South Carolina should spin the cotton at their 
doors. As a matter of fact, they are today buying 
much of the cotton that they require in Alabama, 
Texas and Arkansas, because there they get the 
quality which they find is essential to their busi- 


ness 
A VISION OF AMERICA’S FUTURE. 


Sometimes, gentlemen, I indulge in day-dreams, 
and today I have a vision of the United States 
20 years hence, when we shall be producing a cot- 
ton crop of 20,000,000 to 25,000,000 bales, and 
American spinners alone will be consuming from 
10,000,000 to 12,000,000 bales. It will be necessary 
that, in order. to secure the selection that they re- 
quire, there shall be carried in some great market 
qualities of cotton ready for prompt shipment, 
north or south, east or west. There will be great 
cotton warehouses in New York, where the segre 
gation of the various grades of cotton in sizable 
lots will be made, and sample rooms where the 
samples of that cotton can be promptly shown. It 
is entirely within the range of possibilities, under 
such conditions, that a stock of cotton of at least 
1,000,000 bales should be carried in New York, and 
that spinners, with such a wide selection to choose 
from, should daily go there to buy it 

If the New York Cotton Exchange contract be 
put upon a basis that enables it to maintain a just 
relation to the real value of all grades of cotton, 
there is no reason why this business should not 
centre in New York, and the exchange become a 
community of cotton merchants engaged in the 
handling of the article itself, and making their 
profits as legitimate intermediaries instead of as at 
present a community of men whose activities are 
confined to the consideration of abstractions, and 
to transactions in mythical obligations, which in 
their essence contemplate no consummation. 

To this end, gentlemen, I am working and shail 
continue to work. It is not generally appreciated, 
but, as a matter of fact, I have during the past 
six years received and paid for some 400,000 bales 
of cotton on the New York Cotton Exchange. I 
doubt if any other member or firm in the ex- 
change has received and paid for as much. I 
have in most cases received this cotton in the hope 
yf being able to resell it to spinners 

And it is because I have found the difficulty in 
such resales a constantly increasing one, until to- 
day the obstacles in the way of such business have 
become almost insuperable that I have been com- 
pelled to take the stand I have in favor of a refor- 
mation of existing methods. 


A SUICIDAL DEFENCE. 


Since I prepared the foregoing, my case against 
the New York Cotton Exchange has come up for 
argument before the referee, and, very much to 
my surprise, the exchange, through its counsel, is 
endeavoring to evade the issue upon the technical 
plea that I have no recourse by equity proceed- 
ings for the abuses alleged. The issue in this re- 
spect is still undetermined, but, for the sake of 
the New York Cotton Exchange, I exceedingly 
regret its adoption of this suicidal policy. Unless 
my allegations, which were made in good faith, 
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are disproved by a thorough investigation, the pub- 
lic will continue to believe that the methods prac- 
tised_on the New York Cotton Exchange are not 
above reproach; that its contract is devised and 
construed in the interests of the seller rather than 
of the buyer; and, as surely as I stand here, the 
result will be the decadence and the ultimate dis- 
appearance of the exchange as a commercial fac- 
tor. 
7 Sa 


American Finance. 





BY EDWIN W. ROBERTSON. 


President of the National Loan & Exchange Bank of 
Columbia, S.C. 





Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of The American 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association: 

The price of moncy, like other commodities, is 
dependent on the law of supply and demand. But 
there are certain artificial conditions which exag- 
gerate the operation of the law, and which can be 
remedied as easily as they can be created. It is on 
this phase of the money question that I wish to 
express to you my views. 

Admitting that the currency laws of the country 
need some more elasticity, which may probably be 
best conserved by a large central bank, we are 
confronted at this time by the possibility of certain 
powerful speculative movements which have enter- 
ed the field of actual money, as they have the field 
of stocks and cotton, and it is to this side of the 
money question that we should at least pay the 
compliment of our attention. Money is a mere 
measure of value; the medium of settling balances, 
and when we consider what a small percentage is 
needed in trade for this purpose, we are almost 
persuaded that we have a sufficiency, if it could be 
so adjusted as to give its first use to actual bus- 
iness conditions, and lend its use secondarily to 
speculative needs; but unfortunately these condi 
tions seem to be reversed. 

The so-called country banker picks up his daily 
paper and notes “Call money high,’—ranging from 
twenty per cent. to may be one hundred per cent.. 
and he becomes uneasy, not knowing what ad- 
vances he may allow, thus curtailing and unsettling 
home credits and otherwise disarranging local busi 
ness, because under our system of finances the con 
ditions of the country are governed to a great ex- 
tent by those prevailing in the large money cen- 
tres, although the money there concentrated rep- 
resents in an enormous degree the deposits of the 
whole nation. Possibly that same country banker 
finds his institution temporarily with a little sur- 
plus cash on hand, and perhaps he is but human 
and cannot resist the tempting bait of twenty, or 
fifty per cent., or more, offered for call money, as 
it will look so satisfactory in the undivided profit 
column when those austere directors meet semi- 
annually to perform the solemn duty of declaring 
the rate of dividend. So off goes this surplus to 
the great maelstrom of speculation, and the manu- 
facturer and the business man sees the local supply 
of the life-blood of his business community dimin- 
ished by just so much, or perhaps by twice or ten 
times so much, as has gone on its way to serve 
speculation. 

This leads me to the discussion of the question 
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of call money, which seems to play such a poten- 
al part in the matter of the proper distribution of 
our finances. While it is true your speaker is a 
country banker, his duties carry him to the ac- 
knowledged great money centre of our country 
many times each year, and he has had the pleasure 
to have met and to know personally many bankers 
there, and with no intention whatsoever to say any 
hing unpleasant to their feelings he believes they, 
he great bankers of this country, and therefore of 


ARTHUR H. LOWE, EX-PRESIDENT 
he world, little realize the disturbance to business 
n the remote corners of the nation which is caused 
by any selfish or unwise policy on their part; nor 
do they realize the deep-seated prejudice which is 
stirred up in the minds of the every-day banker and 
Jusiness man when it is believed that a few stock- 
gamblers in Wall Street have been permitted to 
reate a money panic. In the last analysis, the 
ommon, ordinary business and working man con- 
trols the government, and the day may come when 
na blind rage they may start smashing things by 
means of Congressional enactments, and you 
know the disaster that can be created by changes 
in the laws governing finance when those changes 
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are conceived in ignorance and born of revenge. 


I have carefully watched and examined the state- 
ments of the banks called for by the Comptroller of 
the Currency, and have made enquiry of many of 
the more prominent to what percent- 
age of their loan resources was represented by 
what are known as call loans, and have been sur 
prised to find that the proportion in the larger 
banks ranges from fifteen per cent. in some banks, 
to sixty per cent. in others. means that of 


bankers as 


This 
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their entire deposits, fifty to eighty per cent. of 


which are composed of money deposited from 
points beyond such business centre, about thirty 
per cent. gets back into the legitimate trade of th 
very country which furnishes it. Of course, allow 
ance is here made ior the necessary legal reserve 
These figures may not be accurate, but from the 
best information obtainable they are approximately 
correct. 

The first thought was that, as Congress had seen 
fit, as wisely, to prohibit loans on real estate by 
national banks, and to limit loans to any one per- 
son, firm or corporation, some such limitation 


should be placed on call loans; but upon more 
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thoughtful consideration it seemed that this would 
not cure, but would at times, perhaps, work a hard- 
ship, and then some more equitable remedy was 
sought which would aid commerce without too ser- 

usly affecting the great volume of business done 


on our exchanges—some remedy which will tend 
largely to minimize the effect and reduce the num- 
ver of the frequent upheavals in the stock market, 
many of which have a serious result upon ordinary 
‘ommerce. I think this can best be accomplished 
by limiting by law the rate of interest on call loans 
to the same rate now fixed by statute in the sev- 
eral states on what are generally termed time 
loans, as distinguished from loans on stock ex- 
change collateral subject to call. While this may 


not be fully corrective, nor answer the full needs 
f our growing commerce—and I hardly think it 
would—it will tend largely to turn back to the 


uses of business much money now diverted to stock 
speculation, and result in a more general distribu- 
tion of our country’s financial resources. 

Let us illustrate the uses of the sub-treasury. A 
sub-treasury is a supply house of money. You 


know how important it is in your manufacturing 
operations to have a supply house in a nearby city. 
You get supplies quickly; you are required to keep 
L ler stock on hand, and have less capital tied 
up. They are the warehouses for the collection 
storage of government receipts; the disbursing 
agencies of moneys to meet fiscal expenses, and 
the redemption depots of our monetary system. In 
this last capacity they can be likened to a network 
f railroads which transport the freights of one 
section to nother, where they are needed, and haul 
I he nroducts of the latter, thus con- 








back in turn t 
tinually keeping all sections supplied with the com 
modities required and furnishing a way to market 
for those products of each respective section which 


it is desired 


to be converted into cash. Money de 
1 the sub-treasury in New York is. im 
mediately available at New Orleans, and vice 
So you can readily understand that by the 
establishment oi the government factors with ref- 
erence to general business wants money would 
e to be congested at a few points, but would 
ye accumulated where it could serve the govern- 
ent and the business interests of the country. 
I believe that with the restriction of the former, 
ind the enlargement of the latter recommendation, 


| 
posited witl 





nuch real good would become quickly apparent, 
nd the expansion of our monetary system would 
lly follow. Perhaps the very interests which 
pose any change may be the movers. Pos 
sibly we mav all get together on some feasible and 


practical scheme, a result much to be desired. 
| as it will relief and aid to all branches of 
and commerce, and building upon a good 





indation a system of finance which will inspire 
respect abroad and greatly increase the general 
fare of our entire country. 
anita aceas 


Export of Cotton Goods. 





BY DR. W. P. WILSON. 





The United States production in 1905 was $450,- 


000,000.0f which $400,000,000 was consumed in the 
home market 
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The total exports of 1906 was $58,000,000. Ove: 
$36,000,000 of this were uncolored piece goods, 
leaving only about $17,000,000 for various colored 
and printed goods, yarns, etc. 

The uncolored piece goods, therefore, make up 
nearly three-fourths of our total exports, and our 
exports to China alone of this class of goods are 
greater than our exports of all classes of cotton 
goods to other countries. 

The Southern States are producing the bulk o 
our exportable goods. Three states—South Caro 
lina, North Carolina and Georgia—are each manu 
facturing more cotton goods than any other stat« 
in the Union except Massachusetts. 

Possibly the solution of the problem of the pri 
curing of a greater share of export business ma 
yet be accomplished by the mills of these states. 

For a number of years the Philadelphia Commer 
cial Museum has been actively engaged in studying 
the possibilities and conditions of nearly all the 
markets of the world, and the results of its inves 
tigations have been frequently laid before manu 
facturers. Many requests have come to the com 
mercial museums, and continue to come, from met 
chants abroad desirous of making connections witl 
American mills. 

The Bureau of Information of the Museums has 
interviewed a large number of the principal mills, 
commission men, individual merchants, exporters 
and trade organizations, and has repeatedly en 
deavored to stimulate the trade with foreign coun 
tries in cotton products. The results in so far as 
the appreciable increase in the export of these 
lines is concerned, have not been very encouraging 
and so long as the home market remains satisfac 
tory or is able to consume the bulk of the product 
of our mills, it is not at all likely that there will 
be any great development of this trade. 

The United States Government has quite re 
cently sent out men to investigate some of the 
markets in which Great Britain is selling large 
quantities of cotton goods, but which buy but small 
amounts from the United States. Samples oi 
goods sold in largest quantities, illustrating pat 
terns, widths and weights, have been secured by 
these men and submitted to some of the leading 
manufacturers of the United States. It is to be 
hoped that some results may follow these inves 
tigations. 

There are certain of our goods which have mad 
a name for themselves and have, as a matter of 
fact, become the standards by which all cotton prod 
ucts are gauged in certain markets, especially in 
China and certain parts of Africa. On the othe 
hand, a majority of the world’s markets accept the 
English product as standard. English weights 
widths and lengths, English methods of packing, 
have all become accepted standards, and American 
manufacturers endeavoring to introduce goods int 
a majority of the countries are obliged to comply 
with the peculiar requirements of their markets 
It is very doubtful whether manufacturers in thi 
country will be willing to modify or change thei 


systems sufficiently at the present time to meet 


these requirements. There is no question that 
first, at least, the cost of making these changes wil 
not be justified by the volume of trade secured 
If, however, the time comes when our mills pt 
duce more than we can possibly consume at hom 


and foreign markets become, as they very likely 
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iay in the not distant future, an absolute neces- 
sity, some way will doubtless be found to meet con- 
litions as they exist. Possibly this can best be 
lone by mills which will devote their entire atten- 
ion to foreign markets. This will be especially ad- 
intageous in handling the trade of countries in 
vhich the styles and patterns do not change as fre- 
juently as they do in the United States. I have 
cnown of several instances in which very fair sized 
ders of American cotton goods have been lost be- 
1use when the orders were received the mills were 
no longer running on the goods from which sam- 
ples had been submitted. For instance, an Australian 
firm took out samples of a certain line of plaid 

ods, submitted them to their customers, secured 
irders which they sent at once to the United 
States, but when the orders reached here the mills 
were no longer running on plaids. Stripes had be- 
come the order of the day and nothing but stripes 
























i ould be secured In some markets the mere 
-hanging of the color of the thread in the selvage 
from blue to red absolutely kills the sale of the 
goods. 





In some markets our ordinary methods of pack 
1g will not do at all. Often goods must be baled 
and wrapped in waterproof paper. All of these 
*hanges which seem insignificant to the buyer 
it the other end practically entail such an amount 
f labor and expense here as to eat up the profits 
nn the goods. If, however, certain mills were able 
to devote their entire attention to foreign markets 
this could largely be obviated. 

As a matter of fact, certain standard patterns 
have been selling in Africa for years and will prob- 
ibly ll for many years to come without any 
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Results of our own investigations, reports made 
yy Government officials and the experiences of 
lanufacturers and exporters, who have made really 
rious efforts to break into new markets, have 
: nvinced our Bureau that unless a mill or ex- 

porter is prepared to spend considerable money, 





















j ) put up with some losses and no little inconven 
; ‘nce, it will not pay them to attempt to push any 
: ut a limited line of cotton goods in foreign mar- 
kets. There are certain parts of the workd in which 
‘ it would doubtless be possible to gradually create 
demand for our own standard goods, even in the 

lines of prints, but this result could be accomplish 
1-only slowly and the exporter must not expect 
it first to be able to sell full, unbroken case lots 

each pattern. 

: It is no easy matter to displace Great Britain in 
’ the world’s markets. Her exports of cotton goods 
: day, although she grows absolutely no cotton, 






re greater than all of the rest of the world put to 
gether. It is over ten times as much as that of 
the United States. In fact, Germany, France and 
In each export more cotton goods than the 
ted States. 









t may seem strange that the Director of on In- 
itution whose efforts are largely devoted to the 
stering of export trade should speak so dis 
ouragingly of the possibilities of this particular 
ne, but it is not, and never has been, the object 

the Philadelphia Commercial Museum to induce 
anufacturers to enter foreign markets unless there 
re some prospects of, at least, comparatively prof 
itable returns. 
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Imports and Exports of Cotton Manufactures. 





BY JAMES W. BURKE. 





As representing the NHational Export Asso- 
ciation of American Manufacturers, of recent for- 
mation, I desire to express my appreciation of the 
privilege of addressing your thoroughly represen- 
tative body. 

It is not my intention to weary you with statis- 
tics, but rather to point our certain defects in our 
present export methods, which will have to be 
remedied before we can occupy in the world’s 
markets for cotton goods the place to which 
we are entitled, as growing 80 per cent. of the 
total supply ef raw cotton. Today, as you know, 
gentlemen, we only furnish 5 per cent. of the 
world’s exports of cotton goods, or about 8 per 
cent. of the amount shipped by England. 

The principal cause of these unsatisfactory ex- 
port conditions lies in the fact that our manufac- 
turers have not been in direct contact with the 
European markets, where the battle of competi- 
tion is fought and whence the financial arrange 
ments of the world’s cotton goods trade are con- 
trolled. They have been satisfied with the small 
orders which come to this market (where there are 
about 500 export merchants) more or less in con- 
nection with the disposal of the proceeds of vari- 
ous raw materials consigned here for sale. They 
have lost sight of the far larger orders placed in 
Europe (where there are some 5,000 exporters) for 
shipment to ail parts of the world, by resident and 
visiting buyers, who are quite ready and willing to 
give a fair and impartial comparison to American 
cotton goods, if presented to them in a systematic 
manner, and upon terms on a level with those of 
European manuiacturers. It is to a great extent 
by cultivating personal relations with the Euro- 
pean partners and traveling buyers of oversea 
houses that European cotton manufacturers have 
secured and retained a hold upon the trade of the 
world. 

While pointing out these defects in our present 
system of export trade it cannot be denied that to 
remedy them is more than individual effort can be 
expected to accomplish, while official intervention 
(however valuable) is necessarily of a_ general 
character. Nothing short of combined effort on 
the part of our manufacturers will remove the ex 
isting obstacles to the natural development of out 
exports of cotton manufactures. Only collective 
action abroad can ensure results. Our manufac 
turers must therefore put their shoulder to th 
wheel and by united efforts get their export busi 
ness out of its present unsatisfactory rut 

The lack ot all the needed facilities to which I 
have called attention has been the subject of deep 
study by a number of practical business men and 
manufacturers, who have set to work to remedy 
the present vnfavorable state of affairs: the con 
clusion having been reached that the only way to 
improve conditions was for our manufacturers 
club together and settle in some 


representative 


form in northwestern Europe, which is the seat of 


our competitcrs and of the masters of international 
trade. It has been justly argued that our manufac 
turers would thus all at once enjoy the same fa 


cilities for distribution and financing which have 
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so far given supremacy to our competitors 

This has finally led to the foundation of the Na- 
tional Export Association of American Manufac- 
turers, with headquarters in Paris (the leading 
continental centre of textile trade), branch offices 
in all the most important markets and correspond- 
ents in all parts of the world, as the only means of 
effectualiy furthering and protecting the trade in- 
abroad of our manufacturers. The per- 
manent presence of the Association in all the lead- 
ing trade centres of the world places our manufac- 
turers for all practical purposes on a with 
their European rivals (particularly as to the selec- 
tion and watching of selling agents) and the cor- 
dial appreciation which the practical nature of the 
work and methods of the Association has met with 


terests 
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shows that a long felt want has at last been filled 
through collective action 

Co-operation with the cutting-up trade would 
ilso be desirable for the joint study of the quali- 
ties of fabrics and styles of garments used in for- 
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Closer Relations Between Producers and 
Manufacturers. 





BY S.C. BARRETT, Atwater, Ga. 





he Farmers’ Union desires direct trade between 








the growers and the manufacturers. With this 
proposition briefly presented let me say further 
that one chief reason why we wish this co-opera 
tion is that we may eliminate gambling in cotton. 
For our own part in the South we are establish 
ng cotton schools in which we are educating out 


children to understand the grades and classifica- 
tions of cotton, and to know just as well good cot 
ton when they see it as the fellow who sticks his 
murderous knife into our cotton bales and sends it 
mutilated and robbed of several pounds of its tex- 
ture to the compressers and mills. 

We are building warehouse depositories in which 
we will be able, without damage, to hold and store 
our cotton against the necessity of hasty sales, 
and against the damage oi the weather, and t 
keep it there until it will command such a fair and 
reasonable price think the necessities of the 
world will justify. 

We are making every preparation which reason 
and common suggest to deal directly 
with you, and we are now so situated that we can 


as we 


sense Can 


do, and will do, what we say we will do. 

Our people are becoming better informed in 
every detail that relates to the imperial staple 
and to our agricultural crops. We are get- 


ting in better shape fiuancially than we have been 
since the war. We are organizing cotton com- 
panies, and we can safely promise you that with or 
without your co-operation, henceforth cotton will 
not be forced upon the markets of the world as 
rapidly as it is gathered from the fields. 

The middleman is no longer a necessity. 
get that splendid fact in our minds to stay. 

\s we are becoming better educated we can do 
for ourselves what the middleman has been accus- 
tomed to do for us. 

There is absolutely no necessity for us to support 


Let us 
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any longer the great army of middlemen and 
gamblers. 
With this statement, which ought to include 


everything that is necessary as a basis of confer- 
ence, we are ready to entertain a fair and honest 
proposition from the manufacturers, and we are 
ready to guarantee a fair deal on our part. 

We are better prepared to protect cotton from 
damage than ever before. 

Now then, gentlemen, if you manufacturers wii 
see your own interests as well as ours, and will 
faithfully aid us in eliminating the speculator and 
gambler, and thereby divide the profits 
fields between us—if yon will do this, the act wil 
be appreciated and remembered to our mutua 
profit. If you will not help us to do this, then our 
people are resolutely and irrevocably determined 
to stop speculation themselves. 

We know that cotton, properly cared for, is cu 
rency all over the world and that it will not dé 
preciate in value by holding in proper warehouses 
that cotton is a world’s necessity and an axiom 

There is certainly business sense on the side « 
the manufacturer and spinner as well as on ou 
side to realize that :t would be best for us to get 
together. 

If you are intelligent and fair, and if we are it 
telligent and fair, why should we have any hel; 
to transact our business? We are late in learning 
the truth, but we are learning it profoundly, now 
that it is certainly the middleman and the gamble 
who is the greatest enemy to the cotton grower o 
the country. 

Heretofore the cotton grower has not received 
his share of the profit of his fields, owing to th 
conditions over which he foolishly thought he ha‘ 
no control. But today in the might of his interes 
and in the strength of his organization, he is maste 
of the situation. He knows his rights, and know 
ing dares maintain. So, gentlemen, the Farmers 
Union, twelve hundred thousand strong, and grow 
ing with majestic strides, comes to you today t 
see if we can get together to fix a staple price and 
grade for the great commodities which we have t 
sell. 

We come to you honestly and frankly. We wi! 
meet you as honorable men, and if you fail to me¢ 
us we must look elsewhere for help and co-opet 
ation. With the largest organization of actual pri 
ducers in the world, we will rally around the ne\ 
friends whom we make and find. 

And when that alliance is made we propose t 
keep the faith with those who are true to us with 
out yielding, without change, and without disloy 
alty. 

It is not necessary to say more. I have stated 
clear, frank proposition. I know, as you know 
that it is possible for us to get together, and wit 
the pledge that the Farmers’ Union will fill it 
part of this contract to the letter, I now cordiall 
invite from you your frank and fair expressions a 
to the stand which you propose to take. 

If this general union of effort and co-operati 
can be made we shall each be richer, each free 
and each more self-respecting in the years to com« 
It seems to me that every suggestion of commo! 
sense, that every dictate of prudence and that ev 
ery argument of commerce pass to the noble an 
legitimate alliance which I here and now propose 
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Proper Means of Identifying Cotton. 





BY R, G. HITT, 
Manager of The Standard Tag Co., Atlunta, Ga. 





The problem of identifying cotton is a big one, 
but it seems to us that the very fact of the prob- 
em being momentous is enough to enlist every 
energy in its accomplishment. 

During the years 1877-8 we began our experi- 
ence as a warehouse scalesman in the city of 
\ugusta, Ga., following this with four years’ ex- 
perience as a public weigher, doing at the time 

most all of the business of the city. Our duties 
1equired the reweighing of large quantities of cotton 
or foreign and domestic use, and the fact that fic- 
titious gains were common and impossible of de- 
tection was so evident that we were once seri- 
ously inclined to address the jocal mills at that 
me, upon identically the same subject. 

One strong case in point, in this, our first ex- 
erience—we were to receive and reweigh one 
ousand bales for an exporter from one of the 
arge warehouses. The cotton had been tiered for 
me time—perhaps six months—it was then July 
r August. This cotton gained in weight, over and 
ibove the figures marked on the bales and on the 
bills, from ten to twenty pounds a bale. The cot- 
m was superncially as dry as dust, and bore no 
evidence that it had ever been wet. We protested 
igainst marking up the weights, but were told that 
ve had no right to decline to do this, as the cot- 
ton was dry and the reweights must be right. The 
warehouse firm was perhaps the most careful in 
the city in regard to weights, and were never 
known to mark a bale above its real weight, and 
lid not do so here. The facts were that the cotton 

as tiered wet, the moisture being driven into the 
centre, the surface becoming absolutely dry, there 
to remain until opened at the mills. 

During our experience and observation we have 
1oticed that shipments across the water are often 
marked up, in anticipation of the gain in weight 
oming through the storage in the hold of the ves- 
sel—and again, it is an occurrence of the most 
common happening for cotton to be stored in damp 
situations for this purpose, and-again, the custom 
of placing cotton at the gin house flat on the 
ground, without protection, is another source of an 
irtificial gain in weight. 

Time is too limited to touch on all sources of 
this fictitious gain. Only the few that are most 
impressive are given. 

It may be asked if much of these gains are not 
lost before the cotten reaches the mills. This de- 
pends on conditions. It may be partly lost, it may 
be all lost, and an actual loss sustained, which is, 
of course, very common, especially where cotton is 
held in dry localities through the summer months. 
li bought by the mills at the psychological mo- 
ment, the mills will get all cotton to spin, but this 
is a chance which must be taken, and with the 
Selling interests, as a rule, struggling to avoid a 
oss in weight, and with many determined to in- 
crease it, this chance becomes a chance indeed and 
one which should be avoided if it is possible to do 
so—and we believe it possible by concerted effort 
by the Association represented here today. 
Through thirty years of the most active experi- 
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ence in handling cotton damaged by fire and water 
(for we have handled the great majority of all cot- 
ton losses of this character in the South during 
this period of time), we have had the most un- 
usual opportunity to study the effect of outward 
applications of water on the interior condition of 
the bales. 

Our opportunity to learn these conditions was 
afforded from the fact that large quantities of this 
cotton had to be reconditioned; that is, to b: 
picked and rebaled, and we were personally respon 
sible for the condition, as were handling a com- 
modity against which there was much prejudic« 
The rebaled cotton most invariably showed a cet 
tain percentage of moisture, from ten to twenty 
pounds a bale, varying with conditions. This cot 
ton was rebaled without drying, as the moisturs 
was rarely great enough to effect the spinning 
properties of the cotton, nor to attract attention 
except from a keen observer, or from one whose 
attention had been called to the fact. 

It is fair to say that in cases of this kind every 
bale is not effected. Those protected from the 
streams, of course, do not show the effect as those 
coming in contact with larger volumes of watet 

Now to the point of protection—as stated in our 
circular letter, a law should be passed, either State 
or Federal, requiring the ginner to be a sworn 
weigher, to have his books open for inspection and 
to have his scales regularly attested, to be made to 
weigh every bale of cotton as it comes from the 
press, and before being exposed to the weather. 
and to have a fixed, indestructible, metallic tag at 
tached to each bale of cotton, conforming to the 
receipt, by which it$ identity could be preserved 
until it reaches its final destination. 

A bill could be prepared to cover these points, 
and added to it, the requirement that the ginner’s 
tag, when removed at the compress, should be re- 
attached, so that the bale’s identity should be pre 
served. If this law required the gin receipt to go 
with the bale, and this receipt to conform with the 
tag, it is evident that no fictitious gains in weight 
would be added to the bale, for the purchaser would 
become the custodian of the original weight at the 
gin. 

It might be contended that if no gains are to be 
allowed, no losses should be allowed. A loss would 
show for itself. There is nothing to defend a loss, 
as there is nothing to justify a gain. 

There would probably be some opposition to 
such a movement of reform. Those benefiting by 
artificial gains in weight -would oppose it; but the 
great power of right is with the movement, and, if 
properly sustained, must triumph. 

The Legislature of Texas passed such a law three 
years ago, but the bill was vetoed by the Governoi 
on account of some defect, and there was not in- 
terest_enough to press it any further. 

The adoption of such a measure has been agi 
tated in Congress, but there was no force behind 
it to make it effective. 

While we might be the beneficiary to some ex 
tent of the passage of such a law, it would be on 
account of our good fortune, if such exists, of hav- 
ing made a study of these conditions and an effort 
to provide a means to improve them, but our in- 
terest, if all we could hope for, would be but a 
grain of sand to the seashore, as compared with 
the interests of the cotton mills of the world 
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Patents and Inventions. 
BY GEORGE OTIS DRAPER 


On Jan. Ist, 1907, there had been granted 840,- 
460 American patents, not including 38,398 design 
patents, 23,830 trade-mark designs, 59,300 trade- 
mark titles, 13,302 trade labels and 1,878 trade 
prints. The patents were not, of course, active as 
i whole, since patent protection only lasts for 17 
years. On Dec. 31st, 1889, there had been granted 
118,659 patents, leaving 421,801 patents still valid 
it the recent date. This shows that within the 
last 17 years we have taken out more patents than 
for the entire period previous, and there is no sign 
of diminution of inventive energy. 

The great majority of patents are taken out by 
individuals in the hope of profiting by royalty 
harges or sale to other individuals or corpora- 
tions, for the average inventor has not sufficient 
ipital to manufacture and introduce his invention 
himself. The patents that are retained by the in- 
ventors rarely produce any profit at all. While a 
great number of patents are acquired by corpora- 
tions, it is really surprising how few corporations 
make a specialty of patent purchase, and how few 
patents are purchased compared with the number 
issued. Recent investigatibn seemed to show that 
the Draper Company, with which I am connected, 
was acquiring more patents per year than any 
other individual or corporate organization, out- 
side the electrical field, in which the General 
Electric Company came first and the Westing- 
house Companies, considered as a unit, came 
second. This would seem to show. that cotton 
machinery inventions have been concentrated un- 
der one management to a greater extent than in 
any line outside electrical development. The cot- 
ton manufacturers of this country are therefore 
peculiarly interested in the relation of patents to 
their business, since they are not only users of 
cotton machinery, but of electrical devices as well. 

In any great line of machine application, there 
ire usually three classes of manufacturers. One 
makes a specialty of patented improvements, since 
there is more chance for profit in this line, if suc- 
-essful Another class springs up, attracted by 
the profits of the first, to produce copies made as 
near as the law allows, usually coming a little 
nearer than the law allows in the 
avail itself of the true 


eagerness to 
L merits in the new ideas. 
The third class, which includes the great majority, 
makes the standard trade forms of machine such 
as are open to general competition, not seeking 
necessarily for patented improvements, and yet 
1ot avoiding such improvements if they come to 
hand without special search. Concerns in this class 
sometimes acquire valuable new ideas accidentally 
ind specialize some particular part of their output 
Those of the first class must necessarily devote a 
reat deal of time and expense in experimenting 
ith new ideas. This preliminary loss on one sim- 
ple machine can easily run into hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars. Since those of the second class 
re ready to compete for the profit of the success- 
ful ideas without having contributed to the experi- 
mental losses, it is necessary for those in the first 
class to defeat their intentions, so far 
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as possible, 
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by use of legal assistance to keep them strictly 
within the lines of imitation allowed by law. 

Concerns which introduce patented improve- 
ments naturally appreciate the importance of legal 
protection. In the warfare with competitors, it is 
not always necessary to use up all available ammu- 
nition in the first conflict. The defendant in a pat- 
ent suit often gains nothing from a favorable deci- 
sion, but the labor of defence in further litigation, 
while loss of any one suit often means failure and 
dissolution. ‘There is a lot of misplaced sympathy 
from small competitors, simply because they are 
small. Any man is entitled to profits from his own 
labor and his own brains, when using his own 
capital, whether it be small or large; but his cir- 
cumstances or his necessities do not warrant him 
in profiting from the labor, brains, or capital of 
others, unless he renders a suitable equivalent. 

The introducer of a patented improvement not 
only has to encounter the competition of infring- 
ers, but he has to overcome the prejudices of the 
possible purchasers. The average man does not 
like to change a process or a machine that he is 
used to, any more than he likes to change the 
style of his clothing or the hours of his meals. 
He can be convinced of the necessity for change 
if there be sufficient proof of a profit; but his help 
also dislike to change their habits, and they are 
not so sure of sharing in the profit. Many a good 
idea is killed because the operatives will not assist 
in getting possible results from new machinery, 
and the very operatives who have become efficient 
by long practice, with the old machinery, are less 
likely to encourage adoption of the new ideas. 
We have found that we sometimes get better re- 
sults with new machinery where help is used that 
never knew the old machinery. They have got 
nothing to unlearn. 

It is comparatively easy to introduce a new idea 
when the machine is undoubtedly better, and sells 
at the same or a lower price. If the improvements 
necessitate complication, and include patented 
ideas so that a higher price is demanded from the 
purchaser, the task of introduction becomes Her- 
culean. The prospective buyer wants proof that 
they are worth the extra cost, assurance that no 
one else shall ever get them for less cost, assur- 
ance that the competitors will not offer duplicates 
at a lower price, and assurance that the introducer 
will not bring out a better device to profit a later 
purchaser. It took years of effort to prove that a 
power loom was better than a hand loom, and the 
doubter can figure losses by depreciation, extra 
interest, and patent expiration, in a way that could 
have prevented the introduction of any new proc- 
While the figurers are figur- 
ing, however, others more promptly adopt the new 
ideas and get years of profit before the mathema- 
ticians change their minds. 

Certain manufacturers are hindered in the adop- 
tion of labor-saving machinery, by the antagonism 
of their help 
to labor-saving 


ess ¢vVer conceived. 


Organized labor is often opposed 
improvements because it believes 
that such machinery increases the numbers of the 
unemployed. The fallacy in this line of reasoning 
has been too often exposed to need attention here, 
but the proof does not always reach those affected 
by the proof. 

Although speaking to a national organization, I 
recognize that the majority of those present are 
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from the Southern manufacturing section of this 
country. Although the labor of the South has 
averaged to be cheaper during the twelve years in 
which this comparatively new industry has grown 
up, the South is prompter to adopt labor-saving 
machinery than its Northern competitors, very 
possibly because of its freedom from domination 
by labor organizations. In our own experience, 
we have found that Southern operatives, which are 
mainly of native American ancestry, show a very 
gratifying pride in being employed on superior 
machinery, and in getting the best possible result: 
from such machinery 

My personal experience with cotton machinery 
patents covers a period of some eighteen years, in 
which time I just reached the hundredth patent 
mark for myself, while also supervising the patent- 
ing of many hundreds of the inventions of others. 
Inventions are not always valued by quantity, and 
many illustrate logic rather than genius, for they 
are worked out with the definite intent of strength- 
ening the situation when the claims of the impor- 
tant patents are not all-controlling. Association 
with hundreds of inventors by personal touch and 
correspondence gives much chance for study of 
human nature, as the average inventor is as 
| in make-up as in conceptions. About nine 





original 
out of every ten ideas submitted by them are either 
old or impractical, while nine out of ten of the 
patents obtained are also of no probable value. 
In a patent business, however, it is often advisable 


to cover any new suggestion that may have pos- 
sible utility, as the principle may be used in some 
more important adaptation. It is often saddening 
to note how much real ability, persistence, and 


concentration is wasted in the development of 
machines which are too complicated, too costly, 
or too far advanced for the present skill of the 
average operative, I have seen hundreds of 
thousands of dollars put into wonderfully ingenious 
inventions by capitalists who were not practiced 
in the introduction of machinery, or in the art to 
which the machinery was to apply. There are 
many similar mistakes made by many of us fully 
conversant with the necessities of the situation, 
but we have a chance to profit by the experience 
gained, since we keep on in the same line, while 
outside investors are usually content with one 
trial in a new and unsuccessful venture. 

The value of inventions is not proportionate to 
the brain power expended on them. One inventor 
may produce a machine after years of effort, hav- 
ing countless members, each of which must be 
separately perfected to co-operate with the others, 
while another inventor may instantly conceive a 
simple idea of far greater value. 

The profitable inventions are nearly all simple 
in character; and successful simplicity illustrates a 
much higher order of mind than do complex de- 
vices performing the same purpose. The great 
artist produces desired effects with a few sugges- 
tive strokes. The great author condenses thoughts 
into few words. The Rabbeth spindle, the most 
marked improvement in its line, depends on 
novelty for the mere substitution of a loosely held 
bearing for a tight one. The Sherman spindle, 
which made a distinct advance in the art, simply 
substituted a metal contact for the Rabbeth fibrous 
packing. The popular Draper spindle combined 
the advantages of the Sherman metal contact at 
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the top of the bolster, with the fibrous packing at 
the lower end. The greatest royalty ever received 
by a-spindle inventor, was given for a mechanical 
device to prevent a loose bolster from turning, 
though any mechanic could devise a dozen such 
mechanisms, after the need for such an invention 
was Obvious. It took twenty-four years for one to 
discover that two rows of temple teeth on the old 
horizontal wheel temple were better than one row 
“he idea of making a spinning ring reversible con 
trolled that particular art for years. Spinning 
rings were strained out of true in hardening for 
fifty years or more before one thought of harden- 
ing them on a round plug. The Northrop loom 
depends fundamentally on the grasp of a ridge by 
grooves in a spring, and the placing of a seli 
threading shuttle eye in position to allow the 
thread to be drawn into place by the motion of 
the shuttle. 

While logical inventions are usually made by 
practical men in constant touch with the machinery 
perfected, the revolutionary changes are often 
brought about by men who are not experienced in 
either seeing or handling the machines that they 
improve. Dr. Cartright, who invented the power 
loom, had not even seen a hand loom when appl) 
ing for his first patent. though he made several 
marked improvements later by adapting some of 
the hand loom devices to his own construction. 
Most of the Northrop ‘loom inventions were dé 
vised by men whose experience with looms was 
very limited, as our Hopedale companies had not 
for many years been working on loom improve- 
ments, outside of temples, before the filling-chang 
ing experiments were started. 

The invention made by men lacking practical 
experience in the running of the machines to which 
their inventions are applied, must be modified by 
practical men in the majority of instances, before 
they are fit for commercial use. It is usually ad- 
visable to have inventors carefully advised by 
practical men during the development of their 
ideas. This was well illustrated by an attempt t 
develop an idéa at long range, in our earlier loon 
experimenting, when a most ingenious and highly 
educated designer worked for three years in his 
own shops, to develop a mechanism which we 
needed. His inventions were covered by ten 
patents; but not one of them ever went into practi 
cal use, and the ten patents have not apparently 
related in any way to any of the mechanisms 
which have gone into use. Other inventors, more 
in touch with the practical necessities, invented 
the necessary devices at short notice, when the 
problem was turned over to them. 

The peculiarity of individuality in inventors was 
once amusingly illustrated in the rival efforts of 
two inventors in our own employ, of different 
nationality. The American was so impressed with 
the idea of defeating his English competitor, that 
he shaped the frame of his machine to imitate 
‘Bunker Hill,’ and cast the necessary weights used 
with the machine also to duplicate Bunker Hill 
monument. If we study history, we will note that 
the battle of Bunker Hill was a defeat for th« 
Americans; and history repeated itself at the later 
day. The “Bunker Hill Warper”’ never met the 
public gaze. The personal dealings with inventors 
are often interesting, as illustrating peculiar types 
in human nature. 
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One inventor actually expected to carry off a 
check for a half million dollars from our office, 
from the sale of his patent; and another purchased 

revolver before a meeting, with the expressed 
ntention of eliminating certain officers of the 
Draper Company from further utility on this earth, 
had they not purchased his ideas. It is sufficient 
o say that the ideas proved worthy of purchase. 
Years ago when the spindle business was more 
active, it was generally understood, though not 
ictually authorized, that anyone could sell a spin- 
lle invention to our company at a minimum price 

f $100. An inventor brought us six allowed 
patent applications to sell on this basis. About 
four months later he brought us eight more; but 
t was not thought best to encourage so prolific 
a mind, and they were purchased at less than the 
usual rate. Not discouraged, however, within six 
months more he brought twelve more cases. As a 
matter of fact, although sufficiently novel to be 
patentable, the ideas were of no probable value, 
ind it was thought best to decline to purchase 
them at all. In view of the fact that the inventor 
had been to considerable expense in having the 
patents prepared and the fees paid, they were later 
taken off his hands at cost price, which effectually 
discouraged him from further ingenuity. None of 
the patents ever proved to have any value. 

Inventors often lose possible profits because they 

re not willing to wait for slow returns, and possi- 
bly sometimes because they lack the necessary 
faith in their own ideas. Several noted inventors 
were actually urged by us to stick to a royalty 
basis, which would have given them returns con- 
sidered large even in these days of high figures; 
but they insisted on cash. 

It might be dangerous for us to advertise the 
fact that we have often paid inventors extra 
bonuses after finding their ideas valuable, although 
having no moral or legal obligation to do so, but 
the totals of such sums thus paid make a very ma- 
terial sum. The public often considers inventors 
ill-used as a class, because they do not reap the 
entire profits from their conceptions; but the act 
of inventing is not necessarily arduous, or neces- 
sarily worthy of great return, especially as no 
nvention is of the slightest commercial value until 
effectively introduced. I know of an actual case 
where an inventor who was delayed for fifteen 
minutes in keeping an appointment, made pencil 
sketches during that time that were the foundation 
for six granted patents without any further modifi- 
cation, the sketches being submitted to counsel in 
their original form. 

The risk in development and introduction of in- 
ventions is well illustrated by the scarcity of cor- 
porations engaged in the business. There are so 
many. chances for loss that the profits are few and 
far between. No one knows when purchasing or 
developing an idea, that there may not be some 
patent application already in the Patent Office 
which covers the same. The public does not know 
any of the facts regarding such patent applications. 
We were once made liable by the issue of a patent 
nine years after its application, and we had been 
manufacturing the infringing device made under a 
patent of our own granted much earlier. We had 
to compromise with the owners of the new patent, 
since it antedated ours; in fact, we had to buy the 
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right of use at a very substantial figure. With the 
hundreds of thousands of patents existing in all 
civilized countries, it is impossible for anyone to 
get accurate knowledge of the state of the art as 
shown even by granted patents, and some of the 
old ideas often turn up unexpectedly to utterly 
destroy the value of a re-invented device. 

Many patents are made absolutely worthless by 
the incompetency of cheap patent attorneys, who 
merely try to get a patent without any thought of 
the real value of the claims. One French inventor, 
with a limited knowledge of English, had a patent 
prepared to cover his idea of cutting a thread on 
the blade of a spindle, to assist in its lubrication. 
He tried to explain to his attorney that he had 
invented the idea of putting a thread on the spin- 
dle and the learned counsel therefore procured 
him a patent which covered the use of a thread 
on the spindle, particularly specifying that the 
said thread could be either cotton, wool, worsted, 
or other fibrous material. 

The patents taken out by attorneys who adver- 
tise to get a patent or charge nothing are of little, 
if any, value, since their claims are so twisted in 
order to avoid references that they can control 
nothing of themselves. The difficulty in effecting 
real improvements is well illustrated by reference 
to a paper which I presented before your as- 
sociation just six years ago, in which I referred to 
established improvements in American machinery, 
and also to interesting experiments anticipatiny 
improvement. None of these trials, as I recall 
them, have yet proved of merit for continued use. 
The Northrop loom, of course, was too well es 
tablished at that time to be considered as an ex- 
periment. Within that six years, other new ideas 
have both been invented and established, such as 
warp tying-in and drawing-in machinery, the Rab- 
beth centrifugal spindle clutch, and the new Whitin 
comber. 

The profits of patented machinery are often 
greatly exaggerated. The first patent spindles 
produced no profit at the price sold, until ma- 
chinery was developed which could produce them 
economically, Some of the machinery that starts 
off with a good margin between price and cost is 
gradually made more expensive by continued im- 
provements and additions, while the base price re- 
mains the same. I could easily refer to machinery 
wholly unprotected by patents, which often sells 
with a higher margin of profit than some of the 
most carefully protected types, because there is a 
chance for profit in making a standard trade ma 
chine that has no element of change to consider, 
and where the multiplied duplication allows use of 
the most economical processes. Introducers of 
patented machinery are compelled, by the very 
haste of its evolution, to continually perfect and 
change, resulting in an enormous loss through 
drawings, jigs, and patterns, thus made useless, 
to say nothing of the interruption in manufacture 
and the expense of developing the changes. 

The successful cotton machinery inventions of 
the future will continue to lessen labor per pro- 
duct, make better product or cheapen machinery 
or processes. The possible field is necessarily nar- 
rowing all the while, since in many departments 
the operatives now do nothing but correct the 
faults in the material being treated, or merely as- 
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sist in removing product or supplying material. 
There are some possibilities in higher speed, and 
also possibilities in spreading help over more ma- 
chinery. When we note a spinner tending 1,500 
spindles, or a weaver running 40 Northrop looms, 
we realize that it may be necessary to invent new 
types of human beings, if we require them to cover 
so much space; unless we adopt some transporta- 
tion system, a suggestion by no means impractical. 

The surprising development of American in- 
genuity, which has placed us far ahead of any other 
inventive nation, is primarily due to the protection 
afforded by our American patent system. There 
are those who consider patents monopolistic and 
tyrannical, causing much of nuisance to the public 
at large. They think that without the patent sys- 
tem we should have as many improvements, and 
make greater progress, since all could use the im- 
provements without pay. We know by our own 
experience that even if inventors were to develop 
ideas without profit——a most improbable theory 
—the public would by no means promptly grasp 
their advantages, but rather decline to consider 
them at all, in view of the change in habit neces- 
sary. People must be forced by persuasion and 
without the chance for profit there is no incentive 
to stir the possible persuader. 

[There are valuable ideas in the line of cotton 
machinery improvements, which are not intro- 
duced, since the controlling patents have expired, 
or because their own patents were imperfect. No 
one will take the trouble to introduce them since 
they merely educate a competitor who can copy 
without the expense of designing and testing. An 
investigator of street railway improvements re- 
cently printed similar evidence by showing how the 
trolley system in foreign countries eliminated a 
great per cent. of our trolley accidents by use of 
certain protective devices. On his return to this 
country, he endeavored to get American managers 
to adopt these devices, as they were not patented, 
but with no success. So long as business is done 
on a business basis it will be done with a careful 
reckoning of costs and improvements must be 
proved of value by those who can be assured of a 
share in the value. A patent is merely a police- 
man protecting the rights of ownership; and while 
some may question the rights of individuals as to 
possession of property which they did not create, 
there is no logic that can justly deprive one of a 
primary right to the creations of his own brain. 





Oo 
The Passing of the Last Hand Operation in 
Cotton Mills. 





BY E. F. HATHAWAY, Boston, Mass. 





Up to within the last few years there seems to 
have been one of the necessary operations in the 
production of cotton cloth which has been almost 
totally neglected by the large number of inventors 
all over the world who have been working in the 
textile line. Although the development of cotton 
mill machinery has gone steadily on for many 
years past, and the progress made by inventors is 
still unchecked by their resultant success, the 
mechanical development of this one process has 
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been almost totally neglected, due to the formid 
able obstacles which present themselves when the 
subject is considered. 

I am speaking now of the web drawing or draw 
ing-in. It is true that the subject was taken up 
many years ago, the first record that I am familiar 
with being that of an Englishman by the name of 
3iggs who undertook the construction of a draw- 
ing-in machine about the year 1868, and although 
since that time there have been several inventors 
who have made further efforts to produce a practi- 
cal machine, it remained for a Boston company, 
the American Warp-Drawing Machine Co., to pro- 
duce a machine that was practical for every day 
use in the mills. 

Due to the extreme difficulty in separating and 
controlling the harness eyes, inventors have been 
forced to abandon the scheme and have tried in 
many roundabout ways to circumvent or at least 
lessen the tedious and expensive operation of 
drawing-in. 

Machines have been invented for presenting the 
proper harness for the draw in pattern work; ma 
chines for drawing the reed after the harness has 
been drawn; a successful machine has been pri 
duced for twisting a new warp on to the old on 
and even a machine for tying in or tying a new 
warp on to the old one, but with all this expend: 
ture of time, brains and money, they do not get 
around the fact that all warps must first be drawn 
in through the harness and reed. 

About nine years ago a New England loom fixe: 
and all-around inventor, M. F. Field, first con 
ceived the idea of putting some appropriate spa 
ing device on the heddles of a cotton harness in 
order to obtain accurate control thereof. He met 
with a fair degree of success and succeeded it 
covering the weakest point of all other drawing-in 
machine inventors, that is, the control of the har 
ness. He constructed a machine in rather crud 
form, but which when completed handled coarse 
work and low sleys in a very successful manner, 
and the hundreds of machines which the American 
Warp-Drawitig Machine Co. is now placing in so 
many mills all over the United States and Canada 
are the outcome of the original and necessarily 
rather crude machine built by this inventor nine 
years ago. 

The evolution has been slow and tedious as th 
great varieties of work which a machine for this 
purpose is called on to handle have made it 
difficult proposition indeed. Only the utmost p: 
tience, backed by capital that showed unlimit« 
confidence in the various engineers and inventors 
who had the work in hand, has made it possible t 
produce this machine in its present perfect form, 
practically one machine (although made of differ 
ent capacities) which will handle any kind of a 
pattern draw, any sley and any number of yarn 
which may be drawn into cotton harness of not 
over six leaves. 

In the operation of the machine a worm ot 
screw, something the shape of a corkscrew, worms 
itself through the harness spring or spacer taking 
a heddle with it at each turn, thus giving absolute 
control of each separate heddle. These spacers 
are placed on the harness when it is new and 
remain on it until it is entirely worn out and dis 
carded, without any further attention. They in no 
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- interfere with the action of the harness in the 
om or with its durability, neither do they inter- 
fere with the same harness, being drawn in by 
hand should the occasion arise, so that in only 
partially equipping the mill for drawing-in by 
machine it is not necessary to encumber it with a 
large amount of special equipment which can only 
be used on machine, but the standard equipment 
ff harness when once prepared for machine can be 
used by hand without any inconvenience whatever. 
[he reed, no matter of what sley, is carefully 
handled and the proper dent automatically pre- 
sented for the passage of the needle by a little 
device termed the reed-opener. This also operates 
n the principle of a worm or screw, and consist- 
1g as it does of a single turn of a screw thread, 
lich, resting in the dents of the reed and worm- 
itself through from dent to dent as the pattern 
alls. never being removed therefrom during its 
from one end to the other, gives absolute 
iccuracy, in fact the record of machines in actual 
practice show millions of ends drawn without a 
single error in the reed. 
Many 


successtu 


passage 


fforts have also been made to produce a 

itomatic warp separator, and probably 
no one else in the world has given this element of 
the work the amount of attention given it by the 

mpany building this machine. All sorts of sepa- 
rators have been produced and experimented with 
and many inventors have submitted their ideas for 
Most of depended 
upon some sort of a fine hook or barb intended 
to deflect one thread at a time from the edge of a 
series of threads held in a perfect sheet, but owing 
to the many obstacles encountered in the nature 
of variations in the yarn, uneven slashing, knots, 
etc., together with the demand for straight drawing 
and absolute accuracy, it has been found advisable 
to use a semi-automatic separator, which, while it 
cannot always be depended upon to work abso- 
lutely perfect, is always under the eye of the 
operator, and separating as it does seven threads 
ahead of the one which is being drawn it 
no use for the operator doing 
pe rfect work. 


trial, without success. these 


t 
1 
i 


leaves 
anything but 
Che speed of the machine is from 230 to 260 picks 
The 
is so much straighter and in all 
ways better than that done by hand that the saving 
in the 1 room alone is so great that it would 
to draw all warps by machine even i 
f from twenty to fifty per cent. in the 
st was not taken into consid 
eration at all, or indeed if the direct 
st was greater than by hand 
\s stated before, these machines are capable of 
handling any pattern in the draw, and the making 
up of the pattern controlling chain is such a sim 
ple matter that it can be handled by anyone of 
rdinary intelligence. 
Each harness 1s 


per minute according to warp being handled. 
work turned out 


desirable 


drawing-in 


controlled by a_ separate 
which is put into engagement by 
the passing of a pin screwed into a bar chain, and 
all that is necessary in making up the most intri- 


plunger clutch, 


‘ate pattern chain is to use the same number of 
ars as there are threads in the repeat of the pat 
tern, and place a peg wherever the eye is to be 
drawn 


} 
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Some of the advantages of the 
hand work are as follows: 

One machine is capable of replacing four to five 
average hand operators as it will handle from forty 
to seventy-five thousand ends per ten-hour day 
It occupies about the space ordinarily taken up 
by two hand frames. It can be operated as suc- 
cessfully by artificial as by day light. It gives 
much straighter warps than can possibly be ob 
tained by hand work. It handles any style of one 
beam fancies and any number of harnesses (up to 
six) with the same accuracy, speed and economy 
as it handles prints. 

It is now working daily on sleys as high as 160s 
and as low as 40s and on yarns from 8s to Ioos. 
The operators are much quicker taught than 
those by hand, as they become proficient in a few 
weeks. The large number of ends it handles makes 
it show considerable economy, as the price paid 
for machine operators ranges from about eight 
to ten dollars per week when paid by day work, 
and when on piece work the price is usually set at 
about one-third the hand price, or from 3 1/3 to 
3 1/2 cents per thousand ends, while 


machine over 


against this 


the only extra cost is the spacing of the harnesses 
which only amounts to about ten cents per thou 

1 heddles, and is done only once during the life 
he harness. 


san li 

As illustrative of the confidence that its manu- 
facturers feel in this machine, they do not ask the 
mill people to purchase it outright, but place it in 
the mills under a small installation payment and 
an annual rental The investment entailed when 
installing and maintaining drawing-in machines is a 
very small matter indeed when considered along- 
side of any of the other mill equipment. 

This company has also perfected a tying-in ma 
chine which they intend to put out in the near 
future for handling work that cannot conveniently 
be drawn in on machine. Owing to the difficulty 
in effectually cleaning and repairing the harness 
and the extra trouble and expense in caring for 
the old warps taken from the looms, together wit] 
the fact that they must be drawn in first and re 
drawn whenever a change is made, they strongly 
recommend the use of the | 
all work within its range 

They also manufacture a leasing machine which 
picks a perfect lease in a warp, and have just com- 
pleted a machine for handling the Draper steel 
I ¢ 
t 


drawing-in machine for 


larness and a machine for drawing together with 
he cotton harness the closed steel drop bars used 
on the Northrop loom. 

They still leave the jacquard work to be drawn 
in by hand, but by this great stride into what a few 
years ago was an undeveloped field, who can say 
but in a short time we shall see the intricate pat- 
terns of the jacquard handled as 


successfully as 
harness work is now by 


the perfected machines 


—_—_—_—_—__—a—_———— 


The Cotton Situation. 
BY Hon. ALBERT 8S. BURLESON, Austin, Texas 


AMERICAN CONTROL OF RAW COTTON, 
More than two-thirds of the worl output of 
cotton is grown within the limits of the United 
States. When this fact is considered in conne ction 
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with its great \ ili as an export article, it 1S read- 
ly seen that its cultivation and manutacture 1s one 
f§ the most important, if not the dominant indus 


try of our country. To the section from which I 


yme, the South, it is a matter of vital concern; 
for the character of the cotton crop and the price 
ybtained therefor surely determine whether the 
people are to suffer depression or enjoy prosperity. 

It is always a pleasure ior me to meet the cotton 
nanufacturer, because jst is upon you that the 
‘otton producer must rely to make the growing 
f cotton a profitable industry. The Southern 
planter at all times stands ready to make grateful 
acknowledgment to the cotton spinner for the ser- 
ice rendered in keeping pace with the production 
§ cotton by constantly widening the market for 
otton manufactures. 


PROFITS IN COTTON MANUFACTURING. 


[he cotton planter thoroughly understands that 
for several years the manufacturers of cotton 
throughout the world have been receiving splendid 
eturns. A most casual examination of the reports 
n the cotton trade for the years 1905-6 will dis- 
close that there has been extraordinary prosperity 

f the cotton spinning industry. In Great Britain 
1 larger quantity of cotton has been consumed 
than at any time during the past quarter of a cen- 
tury and in some districts there the record of 
profits made is without parallel. 

In Continental Europe the consumption of cot- 
ton has increased with marvelous rapidity. Last 
vear the European countries consumed something 
more than 6,500,000 bales, and today Germany is 
extending her trade in cotton goods more rapidly 
han any other country in the world, with the ex- 
eption of Japan. The German cotton mills are 
running full time and apparently a ready market 
s found for their entire output. These facts 
learly indicate the state of their business. 

In a consular report from Yokohama, the pros- 
perity of the cotton spinning industry there is 
referred to as “unprecedented”; one company de- 
‘laring a dividend of 36 per cent. for the half year, 
a number showing dividends of more than 30 per 
cent., others of 20 and 10 per cent., the average 
dividend on the total paid up capital of all the 
cotton spinning companjes in Japan for the half 
year being 17 per cent. In’the same consular re- 
port, coupled with the recital of these splendid 
dividends, was the significant statement, “the cost 
of raw cotton has remained lower than usual.” 


NO MORE CHEAP COTTON. 


The Southern cotton grower also is aware that 
ou, the American cotton manufacturers, having 
the advantage of close proximity to your raw ma- 
terial and the most intelligent labor in the world, 
have not lagged behind, but you are likewise en- 
joying a generous profit from your business. I 
would not have you misunderstand me; the cotton 
producer is not envious of your prosperity; on 
the contrary, speaking for him, I beg to assure you 
that he is anxious for its continuance, in fact, 
vants to and intends to share it with you. To do 
this is an absolute necessity, as can be easily 
shown. Cheap cotten can only be produced by the 
use of cheap labor, and under existing conditions 
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this is not to be had, but on the contrary the in- 
creasing scarcity of labor is a serious problem con 
fronting the Southern cotton planter, upon whom 
the responsibility rests to supply the world with its 
increasing demands for cotton. It may surprise 
you to hear that ten cent cotton is not profitable. 
It is true that this price will bring a small return 
of profit te a few large land holders who engage 
in cotton growing, but to the great mass of cotton 
producers, considering the increased cost of liv 
ing, it means but little more than a bare living 
wage. Recognizing the advantages of her situa- 
tion, the people who live in the South and engage 
in cotton production believe that they are entitled 
to an increase in the price of their cotton, in fact 
that they should receive a minimum price of twelve 
cents per pound for their product. 





MORE COTTON WANTED. 


Last year the production of cotton for factory 
consumption was short of the amount actually 
consumed by the mills by about 1,400,000 bales 
This shortage was drawn from the surplus stock 
on hand, and every person thoroughly advised of 
the present situation understands that this year, 
if a cotton iamine is to be avoided, there must be 
produced an American crop of not less than 13,- 
000,000 bales. I say American crop, because it is 
upon the Southern States alone that the world 
must continue to rely for its cotton supply. 


THE COLONIAL COTTON FAILURE, 


It is well known that many associations, British 
German and French, have been organized to pro- 
mote the culture of cotton in the colonies of those 
countries. Vast sums of money have been spent 
with a view of developing new areas of cotton 
production. Model farms have been established 
free seeds have been furnished, bounties have been 
offered, the services of expert cotton growers from 
Texas and other Southern States have been se 
cured, and after years of continuous effort what 
has been the result? Slight investigation will dis- 
close that all of these efforts have proven futile 
In all the Colonies of France, Germany and Great 
Britain, not including India,—and these are the 
countries which have been active in their efforts 
to create a cotton supply independent of the 
United States,—there was produced last year an 
amount of cotton less than 20 per cent. of the pro 
duction of one county in the congressional district 
which I have the honor to represent. 

Where else, then, than the South can this in- 
creased demand for cotton be met? 

Not in Egypt, for the total acreage there avail 
able for all crops is less than the acreage planted 
to cotton in Texas alone. It is believed that th« 
maximum of cotton production has already been 
reached there, for it is asserted that her food crops 
have already been encroached upon by cotton to 
a dangerous extent. 

Not in British India, for the increase there is 
barely keeping pace with home consumption. 

Surely not in China, for one of our most intelli- 
gent consular officers in a recent report has stated 
that the Empire at this time, and probably for a 
long time in the future, will not be able to increase 
its cotton production as its lands will be required 
to provide food to support its immense population 
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A PERMANENTLY HIGHER PRICE. 


These are incontrovertible facts and, when con- 
sidered in connection with the rapid increase of 
the world’s population, the thoughtful cotton 
manufacturer must recognize that a higher price 

1 his raw material is inevitable. Recognizing 
these conditions, it is the part of wisdom to adjust 
yourselves to this situation and prepare for con- 
tinuous high priced cotton. 

In this connection, I direct attention to the fact 
that it will probably never be necessary again for 
the American cotton grower to reduce his acreage 
to obtain a living price for his product. The truth 
is that with the constant increased demand for 
‘otton, with a growing scarcity of labor in the 
‘otton producing section, with a manifest tendency 
toward more restricted immigration by prescrib 
ng educational tests and levying a higher head 

x, there is no [ 

oduction of 


longer serious danger of an over 
cotton 


rHE PLANTER WANTS ONLY WHAT IS FAIR. 


These conditions are kuown, and when in con 
nection therewith it is also known that every spt 
dle in the world is busy working on contracts 
already made, the cotton planter feels that he 1s 
entitled to an advance in price for his cotton.. I 
assure you that he does not want more than it is 
fairly worth. Neither does he as has been 
harged, “to double the price of the poor man’s 
shirt and shorten the length of the poor girl’s 
petticoat.” These are actual conditions confront- 
ng the cotton planter; the price for his labor to 

row his crop is not only higher but growing 

nent entering into the cost of 
. his food supply, fertilizer, tools, 
plements and teams have advanced so much in 
rice that he ible for him to grow 

ton as cheap as heretofore. He only asks a 

price for his product. 


desire, 


‘er. Every ele 
mn 


finds 


COMMON INTERESTS OF PLANTERS AND 


MANUFACTURERS. 


cotton planter is not so foolish as to want 


put the price of cotton so high as to diminish 
n the slightest its uses, because he knows full wel 
that to do so is to ultimately make himself the 
sufferer. At the same time, he that those 
who are interested as consumers of his product 
should not be so unwise as to want the price so 
low as to continue to make its cultivation unprof- 
itable, because this policy would surely lead to a 
material curtailment of production, which all know 
would prove a calamity. 

lhe cotton grower is justly entitled to a better 
price than he has been receiving for his labors— 
ior many years he has been poor, very poor. The 
Civil War left him so impoverished that he was 
unable to protect himself by the adoption of ordi- 
nary means of business precaution to secure a fair 
price for his crop. His condition was such that he 
was compelled, in order to secure the actual neces- 
sities of life, to sell it as soon as it was gathered, 
which resulted in throwing the fruit of his year’s 
labor on the market within the first three months 
of the cofton season. 


feels 


COTTON CONVENTION 


THE EVILS OF SPECULATION. 


Of course, and no one is blamed for this, those 
who wanted cotton practically took it at their ow: 
price. Furthermore, the planter was without 
knowledge of the probable cotton yield for the 
year, and the 
was so great 


number engaged in its producti 

and covered such a vast area that 
organization with a view of obtaining this informa 
tion was impossible; as a result, he was the con 
stant victim of the professional estimator, 
who frequently was the avowed representative of 
the European spinners, who by publishing over 
estimation of the crop aided in keeping the price 
low. And to add to his woes, f 
quently the subject of the wildest speculation by 
those whose only was cotton 
and asar lt of this unhealthy 
cotton producer was iny 


cr¢ /p 


his product was fre 
business gambling 
condition, the 
iriably the sufferer 

THE PLANTER KNOWS. 

in to understand how the 
long, but at last he 
into his own 


has suffered 


coming 


believ« Ss 
\t last he thoroughly 


I 
nizes and understands the advantages 
' 


tages of his 

tion. He knows the advantage of his soil and 
climate. He knows his advantage in the posses 
sion of trained labor. He knows and 
the immense advantage of his 

cilities. He knows of the increasing populat 
of the world and the constantly increasing det 
for raw cotton. He 


appr lates 
ippreciats 


transportation 


knows of the persistent 
which been made to stimulate the p 
tion of cotton by other countries, in order 
less dependent on him. He knows, at the 
time, the result of all uch efforts 
knows that his indomitable 


overcoming the 


have 


Finally, 
pluck and energy 
calamitous conditions which 
a time environed him, 
for him are 
stant 
tinuous prosperity. 


so long and that bette: 
ahead; and he also knows th: 


alertness is the price he must pay 


COTTON WAREHOUSES, 


By a system of warehouses, now being built 
throughout the cotton section, he will be abl 
store and market gradually his product, thu 
avoiding the distressing consequences of dumping 
his crop on the market regardless of the price 
being offered him. As a result of his 
through the agency of the Federal 
reliable statistical information about his cro 
now furnished him; an annual estimate is 
of the acreage planted, he is advised in 
ages of the condition of his growing crop, and 
finally furnished an estimate of its probable yi 
for the current year. 
an accurate ginners’ 


efforts, 
government 


1 S 
p 1 


As its gathering progresses, 
report advises him of its size 
In consequence, by utilizing this statistical dat: 
the efforts of professional estimators have been 
neutralized and the legitimate law of supply and 
demand is at last exerting its wholesome influence 


in fixing the price of his important product. 


DOWN WITH THE COTTON GAMBLERS. 


lation is being enacted throughout the cotton sec 
tion, having for its purpose the elimination of th: 
evil effects of cotton gambling. He has no inte1 


Through the influence of the planter State legis 
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tion of injuring legitimate cotton trade, but he is 
determined to further the interest of both the 
cotton producer and cotton consumer by having 
laws to protect them as far as possible against the 
violent fluctuations of the market, occasioned by 
wild cotton speculation. 

If there be virtue in hedging forward sales, or 
in the selling of futures against spot cotton actu- 
ally bought or raised, there is no disposition on 
the part of the cotton producer to interfere, but 
the days of the bucket shop are numbered and, if 
possible, speculation in cotton, without a transac- 
tion in actual cotton as a basis, is to be brought to 
a speedy end 


CONSERVATIVE DEMANDS OF THE PLANTER. 


It is along these conservative lines that the 
cotton producer is proceeding, and it does seem 
that the best interest of the cotton manufacturer 
in these matters runs parallel with that of the 
planer, at no point conflicting. I have briefly out- 
lined the steps which have been taken by the 
cotton producer to further his interest; it is mani- 
fest that he is attempting no unfair advantage, 
that he seeks to injure no interest but only en- 
deavors to secure for himself that to which he feels 
he is justly and honestly entitled. 


THE CONFUSION OF MULTIPLE STANDARDS. 


In my opinion, the next step to be taken by the 
cotton producer, in furtherance of his interest, is 
to protect himself in some way against the mani- 
fest disadvantage of the varying standards of 
cotton classification used in the different sections 
of the country. Here, too, I feel sure the interest 
of the manufacturer of cotton is identical with 
that of the producer. It is not an infrequent 
occurrence, in fact it is quite common, for a dif- 
ference of fully a cent a pound for the same grade 
to exist between two markets for spot cotton 
within the same State. The only explanation for 
this lies in the difference of classification standards. 
In some instances certain markets for spot cotton 
have been known purposely to establish a very 
high standard of cotton classification in order to 
be able to offer, apparently, a higher price for 
middling cotton than that quoted by their com- 
petitors. This is becoming a common practice. 
It always tends to confusion, sometimes is used 
for purposes of fraud, and necessarily works in- 
juriously to many in the cotton trade. 


A SINGLE STANDARD IS A NECESSITY. 


The producer feels that there should be one 
uniform standard classification for use in all the 
markets in this country, with a limited number of 
grades above and below middling—good alike for 
the grower and the manufacturer, the cotton buyer 
and the cotton exchanges. It is probable that the 
greatest benefit from a uniform standard classifi- 
cation would be brought to the cotton grower, 
who now is the victim of the grading of the cotton 
buyers with all which that implies. With a uni- 
form standard, when it was once known to him, 
he could obtain a fair valuation for his product, 
but it would also be of considerable benefit to the 
cotton manufacturer, for I doubt not that now it 
is not an ee eens for him to be the 
victim of an under classification 











It is an accepted fact that the present grading 
of cotton is quite faulty. Recently I was given an 
opportunity to examine the standard of cotton 
classification used by the New York Cotton Ex- 
change, and I was surprised to learn that it was 
graded only on color and cleanliness. Every 
manufacturer of cotton knows that when this is 
done one of the principal elements of cotton value 
is ignored. Dirty cotton can be cleaned, stained 
cotton can be dyed, and the cost of doing this is 
a trifle, but the length of the staple cannot be 
changed, and this is an important factor in deter 
mining what cotton is actually worth. Progressive 
farmers throughout the South, recognizing this 
fact, are taking steps, by seed selection and other- 
wise, to lengthen the staple of their cotton. iT 
cause of this, the output of long staple cotton is 
rapidly increasing and the demand for same is also 
increasing. In a few years, when more than a 
million bales of this cotton is brought to market, 
with staples ranging from 1 1/4 to 1 5/8 inches in 
length, then present methods of grading cotton 
must be changed and some means devised for 
prope rly grading it. 

It is a recognized fact that ordinary cottons vary 
in value with every 1/16 of an inch added to thé 
length of staple. Cotton with a lint one inch long 
is more valuable than cotton with a 3/4 inch staple, 
and this fact should be recognized and given con- 
sideration in the grading. 


AN IMPROVED METHOD OF GRADING, 


If a_ scientific method. of grading could bs 
adopted and it should be deemed practicable, | 
think three factors should be considered in fixing 
a standard: 

1. Cleanliness and color. 

2. Length of staple. 

3. Strength of staple. 

During the last days of the 59th Congress, | 
introduced a bill looking toward the adoption of 
a uniform standard of cotton classification. I did 
so hoping that it would provoke discussion and 
that it might commend itself favorably to the cot- 
ton manufacturers of our country as well as the 
producers. If it should do so, and some plan 
along the lines suggested therein could be adopted 
by co-operative action on the part of the produc- 
ers, consumers and dealers in cotton, I feel suré 
it would result in inestimable benefit. 


THE PLANTER IS READY TO COsOPERATE. 


Mr. Chairman, again I beg leave to express m) 
appreciation of the opportunity to address th: 
representatives of the American consumers ot 
cotton. I have spoken with the utmost candor 
and being a cotton grower myself I feel sure | 
have given you an insight into the cotton situation 
from his viewpoint. Again speaking for him, I beg 
to make acknowledgment of the great service you 
and those who have preceded you have rendered 
him in widening the market for cotton goods. H: 
is well aware that every new market acquired 
means an increased demand for his product. He 
stands ready to meet this demand; he will furnish 
you all the cotton you now need for consumptio! 
and will also continue to meet your future requir 
ments in this line, if he can only receive a fair 
price for his labor. I assure you that he asks only 
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for a fair price, considering all conditions just as 
they are, and this you must admit he is entitled 
to receive. 


— ——_¢—________—_ 


A New Departure in Cooling and Humidifying 
Textile Mills. 


BY W. H. CARRIER of the Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


It is the purpose of this paper to show both the 
scientific principles applying to the artificial condi- 

tioning of cotton mills, and to describe a system of 
conditioning which the writer believes embodies 
such principles most effectually. 


CONDITIONS AFFECTING HUMIDITY. 


Many of the failures and partial successes in ar- 
tificial conditioning of cotton mills has been due to 
a disregard of the peculiar conditions affecting the 
humidity in the mill. One set of conditions is met 
with during cold weather, while an entirely different 
set of conditions is obtained in hot, dry weather 
\n apparatus to be entirely successful must meet 
both these conditions equally. A very common 
error in the design of a humidifying system or ap- 
paratus is to assume that a cotton mill with all its 
machinery may be taken care of in the same way 
and with equal ease as a vacant room, whereas no 
greater mistake could be made. An apparatus 
that will work to perfection in a vacant room, or 
even a winding or weave room, may be an. utter 
failure under the trying conditions in the spinning 
room. A system may work admirably in the spin- 
ning room in winter, yet be entirely inadequate to 
meet the conditions imposed in hot summer weath- 
er. The most important point to be considered un- 
der summer conditions is the great amount of heat 
generated by the textile machinery; for it may be 
observed that of the great amount of power em- 
ployed in driving the machinery, practically all is 
ultimately converted into its equivalent of heat 
within the building. As an illustration of this, a 
temperature has been observed in a spinning room 
33° above the outside air with windows, doors and 
ventilators closed, and having no other source of 
heat than the power absorbed in the machinery 
The effect of this temperature rise is disastrous to 
the natural humidity conditions in the 
the higher the temperature the 
moisture deficiency, and, 
percentage of humidity. This relation between 
temperature and humidity is very close. The 
— the rise of temperature the more moisture 
must be added, and hence the more difficult it is to 
humidify the room. If moist air at the point of sat- 
uration is blown into the room and there heated 9°, 
the resultant humidity will be 75 per cent. If it is 
heated 31 1/4°, the resultant humidity is 70 
per cent.; if heated 13 1/2° the humidity is 65 per 
cent., and so on. The following test made in the 
pinning room of one of the southern cotton mills 
shows the effect of temperature rise upon the hu- 
nidity where no humidifier is used. In the room 
where these readings were taken there was no 
other source of heat than that gere-ated by the ma 
chinery. 


room, for 
greater is the 
therefore, the lower the 
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Outside conditions: 
Dry bulb temperature .....5.4.... 6... .+ <0 
Wet bulb temperature 20.5... cic ce he” 


ee ee eT ee 
per ONT oka ck eee 


Saturation ae 
Grains of moisture 


Spinning room: 
DPEY GUID CeOiBeTAtUTe §.6cos6cen ck cscs aero 
Wet bulb temperature ..................66° 
Humidity stata te dnc tbs s wicca 
Grains of moisture per cu. ft. 5.0 


It may be observed that the outside conditions 


were those usually considered most favorable. The 
outside air was practically at the point of satura- 
tion, the weather was very foggy with a fine driz- 
zling rain. A few windows in the room were partly 
open, yet the humidity in the mill was exceedingly 
low. 

The following table shows the humidities that 
will be obtained in a mill under various conditions 
of temperature rise and outside humidities: 


HUMIDITIES OBTAINED 
OUS CLIMATIC 
ARTIFICAL 


IN MILL UNDER VARI- 
CONDITIONS WITHOUT 
HUMIDIFICATION. 


OUTSIDE CONDITIONS INSIDE CONDITIONS 
Temperature ¢ Humidity Temperature % Humidity 
30 100% 80 19% 
30 50 80 9-5 
40 100 80 26 
50 80 13.5 
50 100 80 36 
50 50 80 19 
60 100 80 53 
60 50 80 26 
70 100 80 73 
70 50 80 36.5 


METHOD OF DISPOSAL OF HEAT. 


The heat that is generated by the machinery in 
the mill must be disposed of either by natural or 
artificial means, of which there are but three ways: 

(a) Radiation—natural. 
(b) Ventilation—natural or artificial. 
(c) Evaporation—artificial. 


The amount of heat disposed of through radia- 
tion depends on the temperature difference inside 
and outside of the mill. The greater portion of 
the heat is thus disposed of during winter weather, 
while in warm summer weather it must be taken 
care of through ventilation. There is always some 
natural ventilation or infiltration, as it is called, in 
the mill, even with all the windows and doors 
closed. The amount of this infiltration is equal to 
about one change of air per hour in the 
during cold winter weather, and disposes of about 
one-half as much heat as radiation. It is owing to 
this natural infiltration going on in the buil ding tha: 
it is impossible to humidify a building and keep it 
humidified without a continued addition of moist 
ure. With the system here proposed an air pres- 
sure is maintained in the building sufficient to make 
all the leakage outward. By this 
uniform condition is attained. 

In order to cool the mill in summer natural ven 
tilation is increased by opening doors, ee and 
roof ventilators, but at the same time the effect 
iveness of this means of ventilation is cco less 
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means a very 
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ened in summer by the smaller difference between 


inside and cutside temperatures. Natural ventilation 
is never satisfactory in spinning fine yarns, but ar- 
icial ventilation can be so applied as to overcome 

t the objections to natural ventilation and 
maintain a constant volume of air supply regard- 
less of weather conditions. To be most effective 
humidifving and ventilating must go hand in hand. 
Cooling by evaporation of a water spray is an 
effective means of absorbing the heat generated in 
room, since it accomplishes both cooling and hu- 
Itaneously. In cooling by evapo- 


¢ 


ately 1050 heat units are absorbed 
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sufficient to maintain the required temperature and 
humidity conditions in the room. 

The_apparatus consists of a humidifier, fan and 
heater and a system of ducts for the distribution oj 
the humidified air. The humidifier consists of a 
large air chamber in which spray is atomized under 
high pressure by means of a large number of cy 
clone nozzles. The air is thus filled with an ex 
tremely fine mist in large volume, and thereby 
brought to a point of saturation. The free moist 
ure is then separated from the air by an elin 
inator of special construction. The two principa 
features which make this humidifier a success art 
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moisture evaporated. One 


! 
vaporated per minute would 
the heat generated by 25 
machinery. So far as the cooling 


-oncerned, it matters not whether evapo- 
int 


ration cools the air before or after it is introduced 
the room 


THE IMPROVED SYSTEM. 


[This improved system which it is the purpose o 
this paper to describe is a fan system. It is adapted 
equally to summer and winter conditions, using the 
same apparatus. It humidifies and cools in sum- 
mer by artificial ventilation with cold saturated air, 
and humidifies and heats in winter by first saturat- 
ing the air at the proper temperature, and then 
heating the air after saturation to a temperature 


the design of the spray nozzles and the design 
the eliminator. The construction of the nozzle 
such that it is practically impossible to clog it wit 
foreign material, the smallest hole being 3/32 of a 
inch in diameter, yet it throws a perfectly atomize 
mist by reason of the centrifugal principle upo: 
which it operates. The very difficult function « 
separating this finely atomized spray from the 
current at high velocity is performed by an elim 
inator of special design. The form of this elim 
inator was determined by lengthy experimental it 
vestigations, and has now been in successful us: 
for the past four years. It is practically of th 
same form as that used in the Buffalo air washer 
for ventilating public buildings. The fan and heater 
are of the usual design and need no special men 
tion; the only variation from the standard being 
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that the air is by-passed around the heater during 
the summer, thereby avoiding the frictional resist- 
nce of the heater. 


AIR DISTRIBUTING SYSTEM. 


[There are several methods by which the air may 
be satisfactorily distributed through the room, The 
iethod adopted will depend entirely on individual 
ditions, such as the architectural design, size of 
the mill, number of floors, arrangement of depart- 
ments, and whether the mill is old or new. In the 
smaller new mills the arrangement shown in Fig. 

is desirable. In this arrangement the air ducts 
ire placed in pilasters on one side of the building 
which connect with the main air duct running un- 
erneath the floor. In large several story mills it 
s usually desirable to place the apparatus in the 
basement, as shown in Fig. 2, using two sets of ap- 
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aratus and two main ducts with hollow pilasters 
n either the building. This arrangement 
permits a more simplified control of the conditions 
the various departments. In the old mills, and 
requently in new mills, the arrangement shown in 
Fis is usually desirable. In this arrangement 
more main risers are used, and the air is 
distributed by means of diffusers and by location 
f vent ducts as shown. This arrangement gives 
perfect distribution at small cost for installation, 
and has the advantage of a low frictional resist- 
ince. In the usual mill construction the air is suf- 
ficiently vented through the natural leakage in the 
building, and through the elevator shafts either to 
the first floor or to the basement, depending on the 
design of the building; otherwise registers are 
easily located. Provision should always be made 
to allow this vented air to escape outdoors or to 
return it to the apparatus as conditions may de- 
mand. An important feature of this system is the 
regulation of the proportion of air returned to out- 
side air. In summer conditions, where maximum 
ooling is required, it is necessary to use a max- 
mum amount of air taken from outside, while in 
winter a much smaller air volume is required and 
ibout two-thirds may be returned to the building. 
The proportion of air return to outside air deter- 
mines in summer time the temperature of satura- 
tion, and, therefore, the fixed amount of moisture 
n the air. 
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METHOD OF OPERATION IN SUMMER. 


During the warmer weather the humidification of 
the air is obtained without the use of any source of 
heat, thereby securing the maximum cooling effect 
of evaporation and ventilation combined. In hu- 
midification the cooling depends upon the amount 
of moisture which the air will absorb to saturation, 
while the amount of per cent. humidity after satu- 
ration depends entirely upon the temperature. 

Following is given a table which shows the 
average cooling effects that may be obtained in 
various localities. It should be noted here that the 
cooling effect by evaporation is exactly equal to 
the wet bulb depression, i. e., the temperature of 
the air will drop when saturated to the wet bulb 
temperature. It will be noted that the air may be 
cooled from 10° to 15° on the average. 
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AVERAGE MONTHLY 
DEPRESSION WITH 


(7, 
( 


MAXIMUM WET BULB 
CORRESPONDING 
HUMIDITY 

JULY 
w.B. ¢ 
Dep Hdt 


AUGUST 
Ww. B. % 
Dep Hdt 


SEPTEMBER 
W.B. 4 
Dep. Hdt 

Columbia, S. C. 15 50 14.5 51 14 5° 

Charlotte, N. C. 15.5 48 57 14 49.5 

Philadelphia, Pa. 13 435.- %3 44 12 52 

Syracuse, N. Y. 12 55 11.5 54 9-5 59 


noted that the humidifying is di- 
dependent upon the cooling effect. If the 
temperature is allowed to rise a great excess of 
moisture is required for humidifying, and the proc- 
ess 1s thereby made more difficult. On the other 
hand, if the ventilation is ample to prevent a rise 
of temperature in the mill, very little moisture need 
be added to the air and the proper humidity is 
easily attained. This is the basic principle upon 
which this system is designed to meet summer con- 
ditions. The humidity is automatically controlled 
by controlling the temperature of the humidified 
air, upon which it is dependent, as has been shown. 


It should be 
rectly 


ADVANTAGES OF SYSTEM IN SUMMER, 


The results obtained by this method of cooling 
and humidifying are exactly what would be ob- 
tained in cool, foggy weather, by blowing the out- 
side air into the mill in sufficient quantity to keep 
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the temperature within a certain degree of the out 
side air temperature. The amount of air which 
would have to be used to accomplish this would de- 
pend entirely upon the amount of heat liberated by 
the machinery, which is easily determined. This 
cold, moist air ventilation, the writer believes, is 
the only method for effectually conditioning the 
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OPERATION IN WINTER. 


The operation in winter is practically the same 
as in summer except that a considerable proportion 
of the air is returned from the building to the ap 
paratus, and the heat is disposed of largely through 
radiation. The fan is also operated at lower speed 
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spinning room in the hot, dry weather of summer. 
It provides for a cooling effect which can be ob- 
tained in no other way, and by creating an air 
pressure within the building it excludes the warm, 
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as a large volume is not then necessary for cool- 
ing. The air is heated after being humidified in 
the usual manner and the temperature may be reg- 
ulated independently in each department without 


4 
is 


FIG. 3. 


dry air which tends to lower the humidity. The 
mill is cooled without opening the windows, in 
fact, is made very much cooler than it possibly 
could be made by opening all windows and ventila- 
tors. This permits the successful spinning of fine 
yarns in southern climates, where it would other- 
wise be impossible, as the air is so introduced that 
it does not blow lint around the room, nor produce 
drafts near the floor. The diffuser distributes the 
air perfectly at low velocities. Humidity and tem- 
perature conditions are everywhere uniform. 


affecting the humidity. This result is attained 
through the use of auxiliary indirect heaters in the 
rooms, requiring lower humidity and_ greater 
amount of heating. 


ADVANTAGES IN WINTER. 


You have been told that the fan system as em 
ployed for heating purposes in cotton mills is an 
attractive proposition on paper, but does not work 
out well practically. In one respect I must agre 
with that writer. The fan system as heretofore ap 
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plied does successful heating, but is disastrous to 
the humidity conditions in the mill. The reason 
for this is apparent. The system as formerly ar4 
ranged drew large volumes of cold, dry air from 
outside and blew it hot and very dry into the room. 
It was, in fact, the most effective kind of a drying 
plant. The volume and dryness of this air was 
so great that the humidifiers could not properly 
cope with the conditions. As a result the humidity 
was insufficient and very unequal. The heating 
plant and the humidifiers were working in direct 
opposition to each other—the one heating, the 
other cooling—the one moistening, the other dry- 
ing. Such a mismated arrangement never could be 
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successfully operated only during cool weather. 
Old plants, however, can easily be remodeled by 
the installation of a larger fan and putting in ad- 
ditional ducts. 

Another considerable advantage in employing 
this method of heating is that it avoids a great 
amount of piping strung along the ceiling, which 
not only is very inefficient in heating, but catches 
dust and lint which eventually drops off and causes 
inequalities in the yarn. 


DIFFICULTIES. 


That there are engineering difficulties to be met 
with in the installation of this system of cooling 
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ARRANGEMENT IN THE EAGLE SPINNING MILLS, HAMILTON, ONTARIO. 


expected to succeed, and it is no wonder that it 
placed a system, which is superior in every other 
respect, in disfavor. When operating in connec- 
tion with a Buffalo humidifier, however, only suff- 
cient air is taken from outside to create a plenum 
within the building, and to prevent infiltration of 
cold, dry air so that a maximum economy in heat- 
ing is secured, an economy which I am safe in say- 
ing is greater than that which can be secured by 
direct radiation. The air is uniformly humidified 
before introducing into the room, not afterwards. 
Thus the humidifying works in conjunction with 
the heating system and one does not antagonize 
the other. The circulation produced maintains a 
uniform degree of humidity in all parts of the 
room. 

This system of humidification may be easily ap 
plied to fan systems already installed. 
the size of fan 

rr summer 


However, 
ordinarily used is insufficient to care 
conditions and the apparatus can be 


and humidifying is not to be disputed. Somewhat 
similar systems have been tried and have failed. 
These failures may be attributed to one or more 
of the following causes: 


1. Humidifier does not sufficiently saturate the 
air. 

2. The temperature and humidity are not prop- 
erly controlled. 

3. Attention is not given to great amount of 
heat generated by the machinery and insufficient 
ventilation is provided to care for same. 

4. Takes all air from outside, overlooking the 
fact that the air if too cold will not hold sufficient 
moisture. 


5. Makes no provision for controlling the 
perature of the humidified air. 


tem- 


All of the above difficulties have been carefully 
taken into consideration and avoided 
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DIFFERENT HUMIDITIES. 


\nother apparent obstacle in the way of the suc- 
cessful operation of this system is the obtaining of 
different humidities in different departments. This 
disfficulty, however, is more apparent than real. 
The humidity in the room is controlled just as 
easily as the temperature. The saturation and 
temperature of the air at the apparatus are con- 


trolled from one room, preferably the spinning 
room, which is the most difficult to care for. 
Higher humidities are obtained in the winding 


room and weave room by providing an increased 
quantity of air in proportion to the horse power 
leveloped, thereby bringing the temperature of the 
ir nearer to the dew point. In the card room, 
where a lower humidity is desired, the air is shut 
off until trouble is not experienced by the roving 


sticking to the cards. Shutting off the air supply 
ffectuall reduces the humidity any desired 
u vecause first, it allows a slight tempera- 

Si‘ the room, and, second, the decrease 


and pressure allows a correspond- 
iltration of dry air. This regula- 





I easily and was originally worked 

m a practical standpoint rather than a theo- 

etical. The tests given in the second portion o 
S| ustrate this condition. 


HORSE POWER TO MOVE AIR. 





Di g t winter time the heating plant is oper 
ed with only 30 per cent. of the power required 
summer. Where motor drive is employed it is 
sual to operate the fan at three different speeds; 
naximum speed for extremely hot weather; a 
1m speed for cold weather, and a medium 
d for mild weather. In a 10,000 spindle mill, 
35 horse power will be required for the maximum 
peed; 11 horse power for the minimum speed and 
bout 23 h power for the medium speed, mak- 
g age for the entire year of 23 horse 
power for a 10,000 spindle mill, for heating, humidi- 
fying and cooling. To offset this, the average out- 
ut of the mill may be increased fully 5 per cent 
The principal advantages of the system are: 
Humidifies and cools the air before, not after, 


entering the room. 


2. No dependence on uncertain and insufficient 
eakage in and out of the mills for cooling 
ette tT 

3. Humidified and cooled air delivered to work 
mms under slight pressure, and so as to avoid 
drafts. Inward leakage of hot air in summer and 
if cold, dry air in winter thereby prevented, an es- 
sential feature for uniform humidity and tempera- 

ture conditions. 
4. Cools the rooms without opening windows 


summer, thereby avoiding window drafts—dis- 
istrous to fine yarns. 

s. The one system cools the spinning room 
within 5° of outside temperature in summer, in- 
sures uniformly heated and regulated temperature 
in winter, maintains and controls the humidity in 
all parts of mill at any desired degree both winter 
ind summer. 

6. The apparatus is located centrally, permitting 
each department to be controlled from one point 

the apparatus, or at each room as preferred. 
One man can easily care for the entire humidifying, 
cooling and heating equipment. 
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7. Working of apparatus always visible; sprays, 
easily accessible; exceedingly simple; nothing to 
get out of order. Spray water may be easily re 
circulated without filtering. Requires but little at- 
tention. 

8. Humidity controlled at any desired per cent. 
The control is automatic and of great simplicity. 

9g. Permits large portion of air to be recircu 
lated when heating in winter, thereby effecting 
great economy. 

Following are tests made on this system of hu 
midifying and humidity control. The first two tests 
were made at the Chronicle Mills at Belmont, N 
C. This is a two-story 5,000-spindle mill. On the 
lower floor is the picker room, the card room and 
winding room, which is separate from the rest of 
the building. On the upper floor is the spinning 
room proper. ‘The cubical contents of each floor i 
about 170,000 cubic feet. The humidifier was in- 
stalled in connection with a Sturtevant heating sys 
tem, which is somewhat too small to secure tl 
best results in hot weather. It, however, operat 
very satisfactorily during the cool, dry weather o 
fall and winter. 

TEST OF BUFFALO 


HUMIDIFYING SYSTEM A‘ 


CHRONICLE MILL, BELMONT, N. C. 
TEST NO. 1 TEST NO. 2 
DEC, 7, 1906 DEC, 27, 1906 
).30 a.m 12m. 3 p.m 2p.m. 3 p.m } 

I 44.5 Si 52 45 48 48 
2 39 39-5 40.5 17 47 47 
3 40% 31% 30.5% 95% 95% 957 
4 1.33 1.35 1.40 3.6 3.6 3.6 
5 71 70.5 70.5 71 71 71 
6 70 69.75 69.5 70 7 70 
Z go 97 gO 90.5 99.5 96.5 
é 7-85 7.75 7-7 7:85 7-85 7.85 
9 7! 72 72 73°5 73 73 
10 79 80.5 SI 80 79-5 79-5 
II 69 70.5 70.5 71 71 7! 
12 63 63.5 63.5 65 65 65 
13 72 72.5 72 72 72 72 
14 66 67 67 68 67.5 68 
15 62% 61% 61.5% 63% 64% 64% 
16 70 69.5 69 69 70 70 
17 84 83 33 87 86 87 
18 25,000 25,000 
19 19 19 

1. Outside dry bulb temperature. 

2. Outside wet bulb temperature, 

3. Per cent. humidity outside. 

4. Grains of moisture per cubic foot of outsid: 
air. 

5. Dry bulb temperature of air leaving hu 
midifier. 

6. Wet bulb temperature air leaving humidifier 


7. Per cent. humidity air leaving humidifier 
8. Grains of moisture per cubic foot of air 
leaving humidifier. 
9. Dry bulb temperature card room. 
10. Dry bulb temperature spinning room. 
11. Dry bulb temperature winding room. 
12. Wet bulb temperature card room. 
13. Wet bulb temperature spinning room. 
14. Wet bulb temperature winding room. 
15. Per cent. humidity card room. 
16. Per cent. humidity spinning room. 
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Per cent. humidity winding room. 64.5 65 
Cubic feet of air per minute. 69.5 70.5 
Water power to operate fan and pump. 61% 60% 
07.5 66 


should be noticed that the above tests were 

n on days of extreme weather conditions. The - Outside dry bulb temperature. 

test was taken on one of the driest days in . Outside wet bulb temperature. 
e month, while the second test was taken during . Per cent. humidity outside. 


eedingly high humidities, when conditions are - Grains of mot ‘e per cubic foot of outside 


‘onsidered most favorable. 
was made at the Eagle Spinning 2 Dry bulb temperature of air leaving hu- 
Hamilton, Ontario. This mill was midifier 
itus throughout, the lay Wet bulb temperature of air aving hu- 


liagram. The results of 


MARCH 4TH, 1907. 
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The 1907 convention has passed into his- 
tory as the most successful event in the 
record of the knitting industry. Both in the 
number of delegates in attendance, the im- 
portance of the discussions, and the general 
interest taken in them, there is reason for 
congratulating the officers of the association 
for preparing such an attractive program, 
and carrying it through successfully. 

The exhibition was most successful, show- 
ing a marked improvement over the year be- 
fore. The number of exhibitors was larger, 
and more representative, and the character 
of the exhibits of more direct interest to the 
trade. Being so conveniently located near 
the Continental Hotel, which was the head- 
quarters of the convention, and on Chestnut 
Street, one of the main thoroughfares of the 
city, it was constantly thronged with inter- 
ested visitors. In the evening the exhibition 
hall was sometimes packed, and it was inter- 
esting to note among the visitors many op- 
eratives from the mills about the city, as well 
as the manufacturers, showing that they, too, 
took an interest in the new machinery shown. 

The hall was attractively decorated. It 
was difficult to get a photograph giving a 
good idea of the exhibition. The one pre- 
sented does not do it justice. It only shows 
a comparatively small portion of the large 
room, 

There was a good deal of actual business 
done at the exhibition, and the exhibitors 
expressed themselves as highly pleased with 
the results. A prospective purchaser has 
never before had so good an opportunity to 
see a great variety of machinery adapted for 
all sorts of purposes at one place, and capa- 
ble of demonstration, with so little loss of 
time. 

The first session was called to order Mon- 
day morning at 10 o’clock, President F. L. 
Chipman in the chair. There was a large 
attendance of members, much larger than at 





Meeting of the National Association of Hosiery 
Manufacturers, Phila., Pa., May 13 and 14. 


any other previous meeting of the associa- 
tion. 

Reading of the minutes of the last meet- 
ing having been printed, was dispensed with. 

The President’s report, which was princi- 
pally of an executive nature, discussed ques- 
tions of vital interest to the members, but 
of such nature that publicity is not desired 
for obvious reasons. President Chipman 
made many valuable suggestions which will 
be acted upon and presented for considera- 
tion at future meetings. 





F. L, CHIPMAN, EX-PRESIDENT NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF HOSIERY MANUFACTURERS, 


Then followed Secretary Carter’s compre 
hensive report for the work of the past year 
showing a large increase in membership 
and giving evidence of active work on his 
part, and at the conclusion of his report 
vote of thanks was passed in appreciation of 
his efforts. 

Mr. Fred. W. Simons then delivered at 
address on the value of association work. 
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Association Work. 


BY FRED W. SIMONS. 

Association work, what is it? Probably the 
question uppermost in the mind of most of us at 
the present moment is the question of selling our 
product, and the problem of making a profit. Is 
the consideration of these questions Association 
work? I think so. Of course the Association is 
not a selling agency, most likely it never will be, 
and perhaps we cannot have a selling agency of- 
ficially connected with it; but discussion of meth- 
ods of selling with a view to selecting the best 
method is certainly Association work. We ought 
to give much consideration to it; in fact it is the 
most important question we can possibly consider. 
Gentlemen, there’s something the matter with the 
selling end of our business. 

If we only got enough money for our goods, ii 
we only had a legitimate return on our invest- 
ments and decent compensation for our work, all 
the rest of our grievances would be quite endur- 
able. But why can’t we get it? What is the 
trouble? Who is to blame? It is puerile to blame 
general conditions and to say it is Owing to cir- 
cumstances over which we have no control. We 
must find out how to change the conditions and 
how to control the circumstances. It is equally 
ridiculous to place the blame on our customers. 
There is not a merchant in the world whose trade 
is worth having who does not buy his merchan- 
ise as cheaply as he can; and if you knew a job- 
ver who was habitually paying 5 per cent. more 
for his goods than his competitors where paying, 
you would think him incompeteht, and would be 
afraid to sell him. 

Who then is to blame for the fact that we don’t 
get remunerative prices for our goods, except our- 
selves? How is the trouble with our selling end 
to be remedied? I can’t tell you, and if I could 
you would think I was “talking through my hat;’ 
but get together and talk is over, and when you 
are not together, think it over; and if you think 
your think amounts to anything send it to the Sec- 
retary or to some of the officers of the Associa- 
tion; that’s Association work. 

I don’t mind saying in connection with the ques- 
ion of selling, however, that it appears to me a 
idiculous proposition that 500 manufacturers 
whose output is taken by 500 jobbers should need 
500 selling agents to do their business. I 
like the method now in vogue of se 


t anyway; but if the selling 
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don't 
lling our prod- 
is a necessary 
‘t us reduce the evi ) its least com- 
; the thing down at least 
agents instead of five 
y matters a good deal. 
ere is a general idea that it is policy to keep as 
away from your direct competitors as pos- 
ble, and the first thing a manufacturer asks a sell- 
g agent who applies for his line is, whose goods 
Have you anything that conflicts 
1 my line? And if the agent can’t show that he 
es not have a competitive article the 
rer es not want the salesman. 
that it is all wrong, gentlemen 
} for instance, 
or 176-needle half hose 
uct of such ge 


ing ag 


would simplify 


1 
| 
. 17 5 
re you selling: 


manufac- 


Take 
of ladies’ 200-needle goods, 
Suppose the whole prod- 


ds was sold by four or five agents 
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instead of forty or fifty agents; would it not be 
much easier to control the situation? 

Then, apart from the consideration of methods 
of selling, and yet closely akin thereto, is the ques- 
tion of values. What ought we to get, and what 
can we get for our goods? There’s a problem for 
you. There are nuts to crack and plenty of them; 
good old hard-shell fellows that you can easily break 
your teeth on if you are not careful, and more than 
that, you can crack up the Association instead of 
cracking the nuts if you go the wrong way about 
the job. Yet I hold that the consideration of 
values is Association work. 

We can’t fix prices and we had better not try, 
but we can discuss values, either by specially ap- 
pointed committeemen in conjunction with the of- 
ficers and executive committee, or by the conven- 
tion going into committee of the whole, then ad- 
vising all members of the Association what the 
results of their deliberations are. Of course the 
resulting figures would not be binding upon any- 
one, but they would be of value to many members 
as being the official opinion of the Association, 
and would be at least some indication as to what 
their goods should bring. At present many man- 
ufacturers have nothing to indicate the condition 
of the market except the statements of their sell- 
ing agents, and the selling agent usually has noth- 
ing to report to him except bargain counter news 
and how that such and such a manufacturer sold 
ten cases at such and such a figure and so on. 

I say then that the discussion of values may 
properly be regarded as Association work, and I 
think if we can agree on the prices that goods 
really ought to bring, not prices that we know 
there is no possible chance of getting, it will be 
of great assistance to many of our members and 
will have a healthy effect on the market. 

There are a few men in the business who seem 
to take a delight in slashing and varying the 
market; and without any apparent reason except 
just to have the satisfaction of under-selling every- 
body else. But there are not many of them; there 
are not many who can do it. 

There are but few manufacturers who do not get 
all they can for all their goods, or at least who do 
not believe they are getting all they can get for 
them under the circumstances. I think that is a 
fair assumption. I think it is fair to assume that 
there are few if any of us who sin against the 
light to the extent of selling goods for less money 
than we think we have to sell them for. 

Could not the Association devise some method 
whereby the dumping of goods on the market at 
prices below their intrinsic value could be pre- 
vented? In busy times like the present there is 
not so much of it done, but in normal times, and 
particularly in times of trade depression, there is 
a great | of it done, enough to 


d to depre ss prices 


influence the en- 
Here is a prob- 


ion of which would be Association 


work 

In short, gentlemen, Association work is any 

work that can be done > 

by individual effort, and I think the greatest bene- 

fit that we shall from holding these an- 

nual meetings will be that they will better qualify 

us for acting together. The more we know of 
better we know our competitors, 

the better we know our own business 


1 
} 
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y co-operation than 
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Competition may be a good thing, but you can to formulate a proper report during the year, bi 
have too much of a good thing. We have been _ the subject will be taken up fully at this conventio 
ld ten that “competition is the life of trade” and_it is our sincere hope that a proper repo! 
ve 1 ] it. and it may be shall be presented and adopted which may be pr 
( it it ‘ competition is too sented to every hosiery manufacturer in the cou 
ten the death of t ind while I am not try. Especially is this important at the present 
king ‘ m any 1 [ can assure you, time on account of the greatly increased cost 
Q I take no pleasure in the failure raw material of all descriptions, mill suppli 
labor, etc. We have invited J. Lee Nicholson 
. ~ =e —-- the American Cost Accounting Co. of New York 
e reports from the grievance, transpor- City “ appear before this Convention and del 
; am : an address on the subject of “Cost Accounting 
on, membership and press committees This address by Mr. Nicholson, in connection \ 
vere indefinite ly postpone d. a report from the cost accounting committ 
is completed the work of the morning should have your very best attention 






STANDING COMMITTEES. 





| We would call your attention especially to rep 
AFTERNOON SESSION, MONDAY, MAY 13. ‘ <% a" , 
of the legislation committee, which will be sup 
session a motion was mented by an address by Wilbur F 
ral secretary of the Amer 
br 
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{he conditions which confront the hosiery 
‘turing business have not developed in a d 
month, or even a year. We must, therefor: 
: . expect tha our Associatio oO atter 

Report of Executive Committee. I that ir A iation, no matter 
strong, can bring about the reorganization of 
so ica re ‘ onditions in a short time. Even though we 
J. Mc] \ i numerically str 








mg enough and represented 











eS tically the entire production of the United St 
rte n | ude we would be unable iced, Thiel 

: , 7 : we woul unable to torce an issue on many 

— ; the subjects we have before us. We must pr 
BS carefully and cautiously, and refrain from openly 

EgHoue un directly antagonizing the interest of those we 

: sation ni es lat ne years erve 
vor } 





k has een Dp! ictive f the best possible re- : 
its. While your secretary-treasurer naturally \ suggestion was made that the members 
pow. nemet ed to increase the membership to of the association should use on their station 












even greater proportions than at present, yet when sr ; saat ee : 
you consider that the membership has increased TY @ Stamp indicating membership in the 
275 per cent. since our last meeting, we are one association, but after some discussion this 
and all highly pleased with the results accom- 





a ; wit a was voted down. 

] 

Then followed a discussion of the best 
plan for collections, and it was voted that a 

our secretary advises us that in his travels committee of three should be appointed by 

among the hosiery mills of the country, practically | 4 s 

every mill has taken deep interest in the move- ‘he presi ent to report at a later meeting. 

ment towards the dissemination of accurate in- 

formation on the subject of cost finding. Our 

members realize that the fact that some of their 

competitors are misinformed or ignorant of the ke 3 : ¢ . 

: 1 discussion of the problem of cancellatio: 
true cost of manufacture and distribution is prov- ate . some ee blem | -s ancellati 
ing as disastrcus to their interest as though they evils by jobbers and manufacturers. This 
thems ‘hy es —— eared with the true condi- subject aroused much interest and was ver 
tions along this line ‘or various good and suf- f . 

“i treely discussed by any : rs 
ficient reasons the cost accounting committee ap- ely discussed by many members on th 
pointed at our last convention been unable floor. 
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The Tuesday morning session opened with 
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diplomat was vigorously looking after his hosiery 
interests is found in the fact that the new German 
tarif accorded us until June goth, 1907, out of an 
immense list of articles for taxation reduces rates 
on the following articles only: 





Dyewood extracts from 7Ic. to 48c. 
Knitting machines for hand power, $5.71 to $2.86. 


Knitting 


On everything else the rate remains th 
is advanced materially. 

We all know the hand machine methods em- 
ployed by our German competitors. It does not 
seem strange to an American hosiery manutacturer 
that Germany should take steps to increase her 
productions and exportation of hosiery, but it 
does appear strange that the American manulac- 
turer should not be permitted to furnish the home 
market with all of its full fashioned hosiery and 
by so doing give employment to additional skilled 
labor and iurnish a better article at living prices. 
This matter, taken in connection with various at- 
tempts to meddle with the present tariff sched- 
ules, is of so much importance that your commit- 
tee recommends that the committee on statistics 
be required to ask the Treasury Department to 
collate statistics of a comparative nature covering 
all future importations of foreign hosiery and keep 
them henceforth for the information and protec- 
tion of the hosiery manufacturers of the United 
States. 

It may possibly be wise to make some change in 
a few of our tariff schedules covering some arti- 
cles manufactured in this country, but your com- 
mittee feels sure that if this great question is 
seriously agitated in the near future, it will cause 
capital to become timid, credits to contract and 
general confidence in the future home market to 
be shaken. It will create doubt among financiers, 
impair and retard investments, and eventually 
result disastrously to hosiery manufacturers as 
their interests will be among the very first to be 
sacrificed on account of their heretofore weak 
and unorganized condition, and for the further 
reason that they give employment largely to boys 
and women who do not vote. 


- 


achines for motor power, $5. 71 to $1.90. 
he 





same Or 





Your committee believes this organization 
should discourage tariff tinkering of any kind. 
Let the business interests of the country continue 
to rest in peace until a general tariff commission 
is created, whi ch can carefully study the question, 








equalize conditions, right wrongs and forever re- 
move this great business disturber from the pale 
of politics and the manipulation of irresponsible 
political demagogues. 

Since the foregoing was written, the Washington 
government has negotiated with Germany an 
agreement of an alleged reciprocal nature, the 
operation of which will result in the very action 


predi 





ited in the report. A _ special committee 
composed of tariff experts was sent to Germany, 
with instructions to make full report and recom- 
mendations regarding concessions to Germany, 
the character of which would cause that country 
to refrain from imposing her maximum rates on 
American importations. The final report of this 
commission has not been submitted, but enough 
progress has been made to indicate the trend of 
their recommendations. 
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In brief, : United States is to withdraw from 
Germany all of our special agents at present em- 
ployed in reporting upon the real value of exports 
to America. Our customs officials, as well as our 
foreign consuls, are to accept the statement of 
German Boards of Trade or Chambers of Com- 
merce as to the export or original value of goods. 
In addition to the above, all appraisements of mer- 
chandise at American ports under the Dingley tar- 
iff law, are to be made (when open hearings are 
had as to real value), in the presence of the im- 
porter. 

In other words, the present purpose of the Gov- 
ernment seems to relieve the pressure from Ger- 
man sources, not by amending the present tariff 
law, but by letting down the bars in the method of 
administrating that law. All of these matters will 
eventually be brownie to the attention of the Sen- 
ate finance committee, which, it is rumored, will 
soon hold a special session. 

At the meeting of the finance committee, hosiery 
manufacturers should present their case, backed up 
by statistics covering American output and foreign 
importations. At present the concessions made to 
Germany will affect only the fullfashioned hosiery 
manufacturers, but once this growing branch of 
our business has been exterminated, the German 
manufacturer will not be slow to enter into com- 
petition for control of our seamless market. The 
whole situation is full of danger to our domestic 
manufacturers, and if some vigorous action is not 
taken at once, our Association will awaken later, 
to find that the cream of their industry has been 
sacrificed for the interests of some other American 
industry, which has been more alert and keener 
than we have been in promoting its interests, both 
at home and abroad. 

We should take the broad American stand that 
our industries as a whole, and particularly the 
weaker ones, to which class we may perhaps be- 
long, should be carefully and uni iformly protected, 
and thus preserve to the American w age earner, 
as well as to the home manufacturer, our splendid 
home market, with its high wages and excellent 
standard of living. a market which has an accel- 
erated growth, due alike to a more cultured citi- 
zenship, and the incoming of a million immigrants 
annually. 

In spite of numerous strikes and lockouts during 
the last two years, the Chemnitz market has done 
much to supplant home-made hosiery, as evidenced 
by the following figures: . 


Exported from Chemnitz to U. S. in 


1905 cs eels ateadh ieee ahd wrlatlal a ine ae oo cw'ee s $220,293 
Exported from ‘Chemnitz to U. S. in 
WO 6 Seicees oahs ccmcduhs vieesee cee DFILOU 


Increase In one year $2,482,120, or over 30 per 
cent. These figures, studied in connection with 
the report submitted at the last session of the 
Association, should serve to arouse our home 
manufacturers. 

For the immediate preservation of the full fas! 
ioned feature of our business, prompt action look 
ing to a vigorous presentation of our case to th 
constituted authorities is urgently recommend: 


Mr. Lamb, a former President of the As- 
sociation, then presented to President Chip- 


l 
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man the loving cup and tea set in a graceful 
speech which was feelingly responded to by 
Mr. Chipman. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, TUESDAY, MAY I4. 


The afternoon session of Tuesday was 
opened by Mr. J. N. McPhail’s report on 
“Cost Accounting.” 

Then followed a discussion on net weight 
yarns, which was, perhaps, one of the most 
animated of the executive discussions. It 
was voted that a committee of three be ap- 
pointed to wait on a committee of the Spin- 
ners’ Association with a view to endeavoring 
bringing about an understanding as to the 
weight of yarn, and that in case this could 
not be brought about, the committee should 
draw up a form of contract, submit same 
through the secretary to the members of the 
association for approval, the association then 
to use this contract regardless of whether the 
Spinners’ Association agreed with the Hos- 
iery Association. 

This completed the afternoon session. 

MORNING SESSION, WEDNESDAY, MAY I5. 


The first business of this session was read- 
ing a report 
Report of Committee on Children’s Ribbed 
Hosiery. 


Mr. Withers: I am glad to say that we have 
formed an auxiliary association for the manufac- 
ture of children’s hosiery, it makes no difference 

hether ribbed or not. We have elected a perma- 

it chairman and secretary-treasurer for this sub- 
Our idea is to gain 
kinds from each other. You do 
We bind our- 
trust the members 
asked and 
and right they 


ivision. Our dues are $15 
nformation of all 
t have to give any information. 
lves to nothing except that we 
ill answer such questions they are 
ch they deem are reasonable 
uld answer. 


The following reports were then made: 


Report of Committee on Men’s Half Hose. 


] 


We are pleased to report that we 


organized and will endeavor to be 
f great assistance to one another, with the excep- 


+; 


mn of the exchange of samples. Our membership 
guite large, taking everything into consideration. 
We hope to increase it. We are going to get in all 
the half hose members of the association. We are 
very sanguine of success. If we knew what our 
competitors were asking it would have the tend- 
ency to raise the prices all along the line. I think 
you will find when we meet again that the half 
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hose manufacturers will report a very satisfactory 
year. Time will show. 


Report of Committee on Seamless Hosiery. 


The President: I am very much gratified with 
the work accomplished. While we did not form a 
permanent organization, the present status of our 
business not permitting, we became very much 
better acquainted, and I think coming here to the 
convention has done good in more ways than one. 
No permanent organization has been formed, how- 
ever. 


Report of Committee on 84-Needle Manu- 
facturers. 


Mr. Carr: We met yesterday and were very 
much interested. But that is not all. We agreed 
on a special meeting for next fall. We have 
learned a lot from one another, and feel we can 
learn more. We found that we were all selling 
too low. We have been mutually benefited. We 
will meet again next fall to see if we cannot gain 
more knowledge and be of more help to each 
other. 


Following these reports came 


The Tariff Relations with Germany. 


BY WILBUR F. WAKEMAN, 


Secretary of the American Protective Tariff’ League. 


The new tariff agreement (not treaty), with 
Germany will go into effect on July 1, 1907. I 
have received many letters to the effect that this 
agreement will necessarily require ratification by 
Congress. This is incorrect. It is true that the 
agreement carries with it the promise by the Ad- 
ministration of certain recommendations to Con- 
gress at its next session, but the Administrative 
features of the agreement will become operative 
on July Ist \ brief analysis of the German agree- 
ment which has just been approved by the Reich- 
stag is as follows: 

THE ESSENCE OF 


THE AGREEMENT. 


Acceptance of German 


int +h 
Ito 


d i 
f special agents of the Treasury 
who shall investigate questions relat- 
ale prices and cost of production of 
for export to the United States dip- 
ccredited directly to the German 
subject to the rule of 
conduct known as persona grata. 
3. Open hearings on questions relating to al- 
leged undervaluations of imports from Germany, 
in all cases where the Board of Appraisers at our 
custom offices shall so elect. In any case the im- 
porter shall be furnished with all evidence that 
was used in the closed hearings to aid 
porter or agent of an exporter to make up his case 
of defence in final hearings. 
4. The proposed recommendations to be made 
, President Roosevelt to Congress to induce our 


iil 
cus- 


im te 
S importe 
ee , 
in I 


government and 


tional 


interna- 


wh i 
sucn im- 
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legislative body to consent to changes in our 
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agreement that the American consul shall a 
the certificates (not sworn to) of the local Cha: 
bers of Commerce as to value in the issuat 
nsular invoice. t is also agreed that tl 
statements the local Chamber 
mmerce shall be as evidet 
States Customs thecials. Onl 
ipated; ram ly, i he Gern 


exporter al 


sury ag 
ign merchandise 


loes not 


1 St 


on Unde 
Under present | 


undervalued 5 per cent 


is added to the valve and 5 per cent 
the duty penalizing the undervaluation | 
trate: Suppose an invoice is of value $100. 
at least $40,- on the merchandis« y, 1S 50 per 
it applied to found that the foreign [ 
figure out $105; consequently the duty on 
amount to $57.75 instead of $50, 
veland administration invoice value. We had this very yn, W 
to put a stop to under- is now recommended, in the Wilson German ta 
igreement between competitive It was a failure and Congress knows it 
1 in effect as follows: Actual concessions in connection with tl 
exported merchandise of duty under Section 3 of the Dingley 
ld be sworn to be- doubtedly legal. The most important point is 
he consular district reduction of duty on sparkling wines of $2.00 
was exported. The case. As applied to Germany, this is not import 
almost a year and at but certainly France, which has always 
United States, France, friendly relations with this country will seek 
Britain and, I think, Aus same concessions, and in fact has already asked 
mndition. The only gr 


act “eo 
af are 


been 


“at them. Imports of sparkling wines from German 
refused to consent to this are small, but from France they amount to 
was Germany. In nearly $6,000,c00 a year and this provision will cause « 
serious crime and espe- a serious loss in revenue and undoubtedly aff 
ian Empire. The refusal our wine producers greatly 
this condition furthe The German tariff concessions will have a 
country regarding her depressing, if not serious, effect upon many 
dustries and naturally similar concessions must 


nnection with this extended to other countries which enjoy “the m 
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with our 
reement means general tariff 
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legislation 

ment, what 
that many 
some of you are sol 
are some people 
1908, 


No- 


entire year of 
yur contracts 
ll find 


in 100 
build 


does not think 
under the 
»ssible to exist in any 
r. Wakeman, we 
per cent. have 
‘hat is the effect- 


100,000 people 


present 
W ¢ 
, go slow. 


The 


inal 1 
adopted: 


following resolution 


was then 


Resolved, that the Secretary of the Association 
be instructed to furnish the American Protective 
League with a list of the members and the 
League that such literature they deem advisable 
be forwarded to the members in regard to 
the League and getting the of 


BY 
sOciation, 


ask 


joining 


benefits that As- 


The election of officers was then held and 
resulted as follows: 
President, Joseph > 


Rambo, Norristown. 
First 


W. Buck, 


Vice-] resident, 
Philadelphia. 


Thomas 


the, 


Second Vice-President, Fred Simons, 


lrankford. 


Secretary-Treasurer, ( 


delphia. 


Nashville; 


Julian Carr, Jr., 


executive ( 


M 


H. McPhail, 
S. Gabriel, Coopersburg, Pa.; 
Durham, N. C 


‘ommittee, J. 


George B. 


Pfuigst, Philadelphia. 


Point, Ga.; and | 


SJ 


SIN NNN™N 


> 


I 


Ji¢d~ Ww bv > 


\dvisory Harold 


L. Shipman, 


Board, Union 


Pa. 


Lamb, 
Easton, 
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List of Exhibitors. 


Roessler & Has 
National Automatic 
Scott & Will 
©: FF. Zura C 
Paxton & QO’) . 
Smith, Drum & C 
Salvator Transfer (¢ 


Wilkins ° 


N 


Transfer ¢ 
Hemp! Mfg. Co., 
Boss Knitting Machi 
Merrow Machine C 
Textile Manufactut 


1 


nwoor 


Nao 


Cree 


R. 
I & 


ord 
Nevers! Til 


EK. F 


Wilfred Well 
= J. Jones, 
Kaumograph Co 


Manufacturers’ { id ' 
Jacob K. Altemus Machinery Co., Philadelphia 


Supplies Co.., 


Co 
& Supply 


Ee J nckes M g 
Beckert Needle 
Wm. H. Rau, Philadel 
Hansell & Brown, Phil 
Cigar Stand. 

Wm. Steele & Sons Co., 
Harding & Fancourt, 
Robert A. Wright, Philadelphia 
Wilmington Oil Co., Wilmington, Del 
All Around Philadelphia Auto Co., Philadelphia 
Geisenheimer & Co., New York 
Foster Machine Co., Westfield, Mass. 
American Cost Accounting Co.., New York 
S. F. Bowser & Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind 
Vacuum Dyeing Machine Co., 


Pawtucket, |} 


Philadel] 
adel 


Phil idel 


Philadelphia 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Cleveland, O. 
Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 


L. J. Wing Mfg. Co., 

P. Clark & Co.., 

Standard Sewing Machine Co.., 
Nicetown Dve Works, 

Standard Machine Co., 

The Credit Office, 

C. B. Carter, 

Keystone Telephone Co., 

Bell Telephone Co., 

Philadelphia Drying Machine Co.., 





Exhibits at the Hosiery Manufacturers’ 
Association. 


The Wilmington Oil Co., Wilmington, 
Del., showed samples of their White soluble 
oil and “Gozoil” and demonstrated their 
merits as softeners for hosiery and under- 
wear, 

The Kaumagraph Co., New York, demon- 
strated the method of attaching their stamps 
to hosiery and underwear. 

Geisenheimer & Co., New York, showed 
samples of their aniline salt, aniline oil, un- 
greenable aniline salt and “Castorine,” a 
softener for hosiery. They also exhibited a 
line of hosiery dyed in fancy shades, espe- 
cially tans, and directions for producing 
these shades with a comparatively small 
number of dyestuffs. They also showed two 
lines of black hosiery, one dyed with their 
sulphur blacks and the other dyed with oxi- 
dized blacks. 

The E. Jenckes Mfg. Co., Pawtucket, R. L., 
exhibited some of their latest machinery in 
operation, including one of their 240-needle 
machines. 

The exhibit of the Roessler & Hasslacher 
Chemical Co., New York City, was very at- 
tractive, a number of articles that had been 
bleached with their peroxide of sodium being 
shown. Goods from the coarsest to the fin- 
est texture can be bleached safely by this 
process. Any particulars concerning the 
be given on application to their 
New York office, or any of their branch 


process W ill 


houses. 

One of the most attractive displays was 
that of the National Autoknitter Co., whose 
office and shops are located at 724 Cherry 
Street. This concern had in operation two 
full automatic high speed knitters, one body 
machine, one welter and one shaping ma- 
chine, producing a very fine line of ladies’ 
hosiery. 

The exhibit of Scott & Williams of Phila- 
delphia attracted a great deal of attention, 
and consisted of three full automatic knitting 
machines in operation. Many favorable 
comments were made on the fine appearance 
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GUIDE PLAN TO EXHIBIT OF N. E. HOSIERY 
MANUFACTURERS. 
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of the articles produced. They also exhib- 
ited at the American Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Exhibition one of their latest improved body 
frames. They were running so perfectly that 
the attendant had nothing to do but explain 
to the throng of visitors. This is the first 
time this much talked of machine has been 
publicly exhibited. 

The O. F. Zurn Co., who have recently 
removed their offices to Broad and Lehigh 
Avenues, Philadelphia, were represented by 
a very attractive exhibit consisting of the 
numerous machine oils handled by them as 
well as their wool oils of different kinds: 
Lardoleum, Ropoleum, Royal Belt Dress- 
ing, Turkish Softener, and Resolvent Com- 
pound for Fast Black. Visitors to the booth 
were presented with a souvenir pencil. 


Smith, Drum & Co., 2507 Coral Street, 
Philadelphia, showed one of their latest im- 
proved hosiery singeing machines. They 
also manufacture dyeing and mercerizing 
machines. 


The three automatic Banner machines 
built by the Hemphill Mfg. Co., Pawtucket, 
R. I., were in constant operation and at- 
tracted a great many visitors, who were very 
favorably impressed with the quality of the 
work done. 

The exhibit of the Beckert Needle Co., 
which was one of the most attractive on the 
floor, was the one previously shown at the 
Paris Exposition. It consisted of an elab- 
design entirely of the 
needles manufactured by them. A pair of 
link sleeve buttons was given to each visitor 
as a souvenir of the occasion by C. Walker 
Jones, who has charge of the business in this 
country at Germantown, Pa. 


orate composed 


The Geo. D. Mayo Machine Co., Laconia, 
N. H., had prepared a resting place to wel- 
come their visitors and invited those inter- 
ested to call at their office at 6th and Arch 
Streets to see their machines in operation. 

The Globe Dye Works Co. had an attrac- 
tive display of yarn dyed on cones and in 
skeins. 

The Boss Knitting Machine Works of 
Reading had in operation two of their new 
full automatic Boss knitters, and claim that 
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it is the simplest knitter on the market. 
They also exhibited a novelty in the shape of 
the Robinhold top cutting machine which 
will cut anything with a welt. 

The Machine Co., Hartford, 


Conn., had an attractive exhibit of their over- 
seaming machines. 


Merrow 


The Economy Engineering Co., Chicago, 
showed one of their latest tiering machines 


JOSEPH S. RAMBO, THE NEW PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL 


ASSOCIATION OF HOSIERY MANUFACTURERS. 
or moving elevators. This machine is guar- 
anteed to lift 1,000 pounds and can be built 
to any size desired. It saves time, labor and 
money. 


The Kaumagraph Co., 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, demonstrated the advan- 
tages of their process of marking knit goods. 
The exhibit created a good deal of interest 
and their representative was kept busy ex- 
plaining what their process would do. 





TEXTILE 


J. L. Nicholson, in charge of the exhibit of 
the American Cost Accounting Co., of New 
kept busy explaining to visitors 

line of their plans for decreasing cost 


oducton by the use of their interlocking 


The Textile World Record had a well lo 


heir Vr 1 whbhlic: On 
leir various publications, 


were in constant at- 


A VIEW OF 


tendance, meeting old friends, and introduc- 
ing them to each other. 

Orrie E. Thayer, of 102 Arch Street, ex- 
hibited a small model of an ironing and 
pressing machine for which he claimed per- 
fection in finish and great saving in cost. 

Chas. H. Heyer, sales manager for the 
Never Shrink process of rendering wool and 
woolen goods non-shrinkable, exhibited sev- 
eral very interesting samples. The majority 
of these had been severely washed, after one- 
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rendered 


half had 


shrinkable. 


treated and non 


The undershirt which has been 


been 


so extensively advertised as to become al 
most a trade mark, attracted much attention 
from manufacturers, who were glad to have 
the opportunity of personally examining the 
striking evidence of the value of this process, 
which is in use throughout the United States, 
Canada and Europe. 


a 


THE HOSIERY MACHINERY EXHIBITION, 


The Vacuum Dyeing Machine Co., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., showed one of their vacuum 
dyeing machines. 

The Salvator Transfer, 370 Washington 
Street, New York, showed photographs of 
their handsome teams. Further description 
of their business is given elsewhere in this 
issue. 

Patterson’s Practical Printer prints labels 
on boxes and also prints letters, characters 


or numbers in any combination desired 
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This exhibit, which was a most interesting 


one, was in charge of A. L. Patterson, of 
\lbemarle, N. C., and attracted a great deal 
of attention. 

\ unique exhibit was that of Wm. Steele 
& Sons Co., Philadelphia, who showed the 
model of a mill now under construction for 
Erben Harding & Co., spinners of woolen 
and worsted yarns. This mill will be 90 by 
200 feet, three stories and basement, of rein- 
forced concrete construction, smoke-proof 
stairway, and up-to-date in ever) particular. 


\ neat exhibit was that of the Foster Ma- 
chine Co., Westfield, Mass., who had a show 
case filled with cones of yarn in various 
colors and shades. 


The Industrial Mfg. Co., Camden, N. J., 
showed several of their latest overseamers, a 
machine of which they have been making a 
specialty since 1897, many improvements 
having been made since that time. They will 
send a trial machine on approval to any one 
interested. 


E. F. Houghton & Co., 240 West Somer- 
set Street, Philadelphia, exhibited a line of 
their oils, belt dressings, etc. 


The L. J. Wing Mfg. Co., 90 West Street, 
New York City, displayed several of their 
fans in operation. They manufacture the 
Wing fan and turbine engine combination, 
the fan and engine being practically one 


machine. 


The Standard Sewing Machine Co., Cleve- 
land, ©., had an extensive display of their 
machines in operation. Some of their ma- 
chines are known as the “Rapid Stitcher,” 
“FE & G” manufacturing machine (rotary 
shuttle), “B & C” button hole machine, but 
ton sewing machine, zig-zag or overseaming 
machine, welters, hemmers, seamers, edging 


machines, etc. 


The Standard Machine Co., whose booth 
vas used as headquarters by many of their 
visiting customers at the exhibition, ex- 
tended a cordial invitation to all those inter 
ested to call at their office at 508 Ludlow 
Street. and see all their latest machines in 
operation, of which there are 10,000 in use 
in all parts of the country. 
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The Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
occupied a prominent place in both exhibi 
tions and were represented by one of their 
latest improved Hurricane dryers and Hurri- 
cane fans, both in operation. Every visitor 
to their booth was presented with a hand- 
some souvenir in the form of a watch fob 
from which hung a miniature silver Liberty 


Bell. 


Robert A. Wright, who has become known 
among textile manufacturers as a public ac- 
countant and auditor, was prominently lo- 
cated in both exhibitions and a large illumi- 
nated sign explained to visitors his business 
and what he could do for them when they 
were in need of the services of a man of his 
profession. Mr. Wright may be addressed 
at his office, 826 Stephen Girard Building, 


Philadelphia. 


One of the most interesting of the exhib- 
its was that of J. K. Altemus, of Phila- 
delphia, who showed a_ hosiery winder 
adapted to run from skeins, cops or cones, 
which was simple in construction and easy 
of operation. Another machine which at- 
tracted great attention was a new hosiery 
stamping machine, which is constructed on 
the principle that duplicates hand operation 
in detail. 

The Manufacturers’ Supplies Co. showed a 
line of their needles of various kinds, sink- 
ers, belting and other supplies, their display 
being a very attractive one. Their offices at 
118 Arch Street, with stenographers and 
telephones, were placed at the disposal of 
visitors to the convention. 

Paxton & O’Neill received visitors in an 
attractive and comfortably furnished booth, 
where they were shown samples of goods 
made on their various makes of knitting ma- 
chinery and invited to call at their factory, 
537 North 3d Street, and see the machines in 
operation. 

The Nicetown Dyeworks showed a line of 
hosiery dyed by their sulphur black process, 
which attracted a good deal of attention 

Harding & Fancourt, 235 North [Front 
Street, Philadeiphia, exhibited a full line of 
their specialties in oils and chemicals of all 


kinds used by textile manufacturers, includ- 
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ing Turkey red oils, soluble oils and olive power pumps, including triple power pumps 
oils. Manufacturers seemed much interested for boiler feeding, condenser pumps, under- 


in their new Tuscan cream softener, and a_ writer fire pumps, etc. Their space was at- 
number of orders were booked. tractively fitted up and received much atten- 


The Goulds Mfg. Co. showed a line of _ tion. 


Registered Visitors at the Hosiery Exhibition. 


Alabama: G. A. Mayers, New York M. C. Hall. 
M. W. Dunlap, Mobile J. Lee Nicholson, New York N. B. Handbury. 
Jas. IP. Moorland, Mobile W. V. Parker, New York H. C. Harding. 
Connecticut Lindsay J. Piggins, New York A. W. Hicks. 
red J. Broadbent, Unionville E. D. Smith, New York ta L. Hicks. 

G. W. Merrow, Hartford E. O. Spencer, New York Jno. J. Higginbottom. 
Delaware: D. H. Steele, New York Charles F. Hetrick. 
H. L Pierce, Wilmington A. L. Ste shen, New York W. A. Hetrick. 

A. Ricard, Wilmington Orris E. Theper, New York A. Z. Hoffman. 
Georgia J. P. Voorhees, New York Phillip Hoffman. 
N. QO. Banks, Grantville H. S. Wheeler, New York Reinhard Huettig. 
John_H. Barnes, Marietta North Carolina: V. Geo. E. Jenks. 
li. R. Brown, Rome J. H. Adams, High Point Paul D. Johnson. 
):. P. Dismukes, Columbus Geo. T. Andrews, Rocky Mount R. Johnson. 
A. G. Dudley, Athens J. M. Browning, Burlington J. E. Johnston. 
H. G. Kittredge, Atlanta bD. J. Carpenter, Newton C. M. Jones. 
Henry Spang, Columbus c. Be. Carr, Durham C. J. Jones. 
liuinois: W. F. Carr, Durham E. S. Jones. 
Geo. M. French, Chicago J. A. Cline, Hickory Jas. B. Jones. 
A. S. Riehe, Rockford J. A. Droyes, Albemarle Charles Keenan. 
W. Jno. Schroder, Walhalla P. K. Green, Winston-Salem F. Kegling. 
P. C. Wethers, Mt. Vernon Ernest M. Martin, Raleigh Andrew P. Koch. 
Edw. Ziock, Rockford J. E. Millis, High Point E. W. Knaff. 
Wm. H. Ziock, Rockford A. L. Patterson, Albemarle Winthrop C. Knowles. 
Indiana: E. S. Patterson, Albemarle Harvey Lamb. 
W. A. Hedden, New Albany W. H. Willard, Winston-Salem N. R. Landes. 
lowa: Ohio: Walter G. Lane. 
. F. Norton, Des Moines D. H. Bomman, Dayton Benj. T. Leaver. 
H. T. Rollins, Des Moines N. L. Fay, Elyria Wm. Lenderfelser, Jr. 
Kentucky: iladelphia: M. Leopold. 
T. L. Upton, Paducah ‘EL Hi. Allen. M. Lieberman. 
W. B. Webb, Paducah E. R. Allen. S. Magargel. 
Louisiana: W. Allen. H. Marshead. 
W. H. McLellan, New Orleans Thomas Allsop. Alfred Mason. 
Maryland: J. K. Altemus. Robert Mayer. 
A. Irvin Bitner, Hagerstown Nesbit Atkinson. W. P. McClure. 
H. J. Carson, Hagerstown H. E. Ashmore. E. S. Meriam. 
S. H. Weihenmayer, Hagerstown D. P. Austin. Howard Morningstar. 
Massachusetts: H. Barber. R. G. Morningstar. 
Frederick H. Bishop, Boston Wm. J. Bard. J. B. Morris. 
G. W. Foster, Lowell i Bauer. F. E. Munich. 
Henry G. Lord, Boston V. N. Beatty. Harry L. Murry. 
M. A. Metcalf, Boston {; sent. John D. Nagle. 
Frank L. Nagle, Boston ). T. Berlizheimer. pee A. Newton. 
Lawrence Noble, Boston Henry J. Bickley. . . W. Newton. 
A. E. Sproul, Boston C. H. Bieg. A. O’Connell. 
Earl A. Thissell, Lowell W. P. Brookermann, Jr. Ellis J. O'Neill. 
Michigan: Harry Broom. Frank J. Quinn. 
F. E. Pentin, St. Joseph C. H. Brown. L. W. Raab. 
L. M. Pittman, Scotland J. D. Brown. Peter Rahm. 
New Hampshire: Jay H. Brown. Fred A. Rakestraw. 
Frederick H. Daniell, Franklin Harry A. Brownhill. W. J. Ross. 
B. F. Drake, Laconia J. S. Bubhian. W. M. Reggs. 
M. F. Duffy, Franklin Louis H. Bukley. H. M. Remington. 
C. H. Sturtevant, Franklin A. E. Burr. H. C. Remmers. 
E. S. Tilton Laconia John J. Callaghan. H. A. Romberger. 
New _Jersey John G. Campbell. Thos. C. Russell. 
L. DuBe Camden Geo. W. Chapin. Morris F. Schmidt. 
N. G. Greg: "v Camden Charles Chipman. Charles Schoeneman. 
Geo. O. Nye, Camden Peter Chocaley. Edw. Schultz. 
David Cottrell, Hammonton T. F. Clinton. C. W. Schwartz, Jr. 
E. ¢ Stoughton, Ruerton lI. H. Connington. R. W. Scott. 
New York: .. B. Crosby. J. M. Seale. 
A. B. Andrews, New York Ino. C. Curtiss. C. J. Seeley. 
Geo. W. Bache, New York amuel Dingley. Cc. S. Shell. 
P. H. Bates, New York >. Doelber. Jos. H. Shims, Jr. 
S. Beissinger, New York suis Donger. W. W. Sibson. 
W. H. Berry, Jr., New York > Dorsey. F. W. Simons. 
A. M. Carr, New York *, E. Elwell, Jr. A. M. Smith. 
G. rrell, New York obt. B. Ely. H. H. Smith. 
R. / arter, New York \ Fancourt, Jr. T. W. Smith. 
iwick, New York , i ; P. J. Smith. 
Cc lark New York ‘ling. R. P. Smith. 
ter, New York ‘rank. JT. R. Smyth. 
New York 3. Gormar F. A. Soonarby. 
New York nl Greenwood. I. Spier. 
New York whn T. Greenwood. Andrew L. Steele. 
New York race ° Greenwood. T. D. Stiles. 
New York Malcolm Gunn. H. Swinglehurst. 
New York Villiaam H. Hahn. A. W. Taylor. 
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H. W. Taylor, Jr. Edward Fiecht, 
Frank Tert. Henry B. 

R. E. Thompson, Jr. M. H. 
Franklin Threapleton. M,. 
P. E. Tibbetts. L. 
Gustav Vansdow. John H. 
Rk. A. Vine. om W. 
A. W. Walkden. Geo. G. 
Wm. J. Wall. J. W. 
C. E. Walls. G. W. 
Otto Walther. ae Ws 
Chas. W. Washor. E. V. 
H. Welker. . 
Wilfred Wells. a. &, 
Robt. H. Welthall. Ed. P. fo 
J. E. Whiting. W. F. Jordan, 
C. A. Wigmore. L. Kauffman, 


— C. Wilson. E. G. Keim, 

. Wolf. a 2s Kelchner, 
Fred M. Wood. *, G. Kniley, 
L. V. Yingst. G. Kuersten, 


I 

j J 
John M. Zinn. H. D. Leinbach, 
Pennsylvania: ¥ H. Leninger, 
Oo 
L 


Fritz, 
S. Gabriel, 


Gunn, 


Harold, 
Hank, 
Heckman, 

Hestine, 
High, 


Norristown 
Pottsville 
Reading 
Mohnton Tas. 

York Chas. 
Pottsville G. W. Malick, 
Reading Frank T. 
Weldon J. B. McElroy, 

Easton H. A. Miller, 

Pottstown Pierce Mohn, 
Reading Isaac Mossop, 
Danville Jos. S. Rambo, 

‘South Bethlehem W. S. Rand, 

Danville E. D. Rank, 
Williamstown John Reber, 

Reading H. K. Regar, 

Reading J. G. Rick, 


E. S. Adams, 

J. A. Adcock, 

Cc. W. Baker, 

H. J. Bizony, 
Jno. Black, 
Harry D. Bohler, 
Chas. A. Brossman, 
Wm. T. Buck, 
=* ——— 
{; ». lemmons, 
>. 7 -olehener, 
L. 5 Conway, Jr., 
Geo. D. Dobbins, 
Thos. A. Delaney, 
T. 
E 
I 


W. Lerch, 
K. Lesley, 
K. Loose, 


W. — 
H. Ec 
Cc. & ced. 


The Tariff on Etamines. 


BY EDWIN A. HARTSHORN, 


Tarif Appraiser, 52 Leonard St., New York. 


TAMPERING WITH THE LAW. 

He who ruthlessly tampers with that law, 
whether to suit his own fancy, or to increase his 
own fortune, is a greater menace to a nation than 
the brigand or the nihilist. 

The tariff laws of both Germany and the United 
States are designed to be protective in character. 
Each nation imposes upon open-woven, transpar- 
ent, or semi-transparent, cotton tissues, a duty 
amounting to nearly double that placed upon close- 
woven fabrics 

The German tariff imposes a 
per 100 kilograms upon “‘close-woven (cotton) tis- 
sues,” 120 marks per 100 kilograms upon “open 
(cotton) tissues,’ 200 marks per 100 kilograms 
upon all “trans 7 tr (cotton) tissues,” and 230 
marks per 100 kilograms upon (cotton) “tissues for 
curtains.” 

The American tariff imposes a duty 
to 40 per cent. ad valorem on plain, close-woven 
-otton cloth of various descriptions. It also pro- 
vides a duty of 60 per cent. ad valorem upon cotton 
“etamines,” “‘vitrages,” “‘veils and veilings.” 


duty of 80 marks 


of from 25 


THE GERMANS ENFORCE THEIR TARIFF LAW, 


Germany is sufficiently patriotic to execute 
tariff as enacted by the people; 
to send to the United States 
vitrages” and “veilings’” at 
lose-woven tissues, equivalent 


her 
and keen enough 
her “etamines,” 
rates specified 
to about half 


for 


the 
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Freed, 


Howard Gohris, 
Goeser, 


Gunther, 


Hornberger, 


G. Leninger, 


S. Madenia, 


McElroy, 


« t 


Milton F. W. Ro 
Souderton Samuel 
Shillington C. M, 
Coopersburg Thos. Searles, 
Reading J. L. Seidel, 
Danville Jas. F. Seidel, 
Allen a . Seidel, 
Reading . W. Sheeler, 
Reading . H. Shenck, 
Reading >. S. Sheppard, 
Shoemakersville . V. Sheppard, 
Reading /, G. Stany, 
Robesonia . B. Tyson, 
Mohnton A. V. Walter, 
Lykens *. S. Weaver, 
Bangor Joseph West, 
Bridgeport Robert West, 
Reading Thomas West, 
Fleetwood O. B. Wetherhold, 
Lykens H. ¥. Yocum, 
Reading R. A. Young, 
Wyomissing i : 
Mohnton Sotth Carolina: 
Mohnton J. A. Blackwelder, 
Bath D. Little, | 
Browntown J. M. Norris, 
Reading Tennessee. 


Fleetwood Garnet Andrews, 
Hernden W. B. Devis 


Steelton H. Bacon 
Steelton D. M. ‘Hay, 


Topton oO N r 
Adamstown t Mic aa 
Wiconisco jy. H. McPhail, 
Norristown Paul F. Vogel, 


binson, 
Rowland, 
Schwaub, 


Reading 
Schuylkill Haven 
Reading 
Pottstown 
Temple 
Temple 
Reading 
Robesonia 
Manheim 
Pittston 
Pittston 
Harrisburg 
Norristown 
Brownstown 
Ephrata 
Nanticoke 
Ashley 
Plymouth 
Reading 
Grill 
Coopersburg 


Newberry 
Spartansburg 
Westminster 


Chattanooga 
Chattanooga 
Loudon 
Chattanooga 
Sweetwater 
Knoxville 
Nashville 
Clinton 


Jr., 


Norristown Vv 
Williamstown irginia: 
Pottsville H. A. V. 
Norristown Wisconsin: 
Reading W. S. 


Parker, Portsmouth 


Brewer, Two Rivers 


rates specified in our tariff as it was enacted by 
the people. 

This method of administration gives Germany 
not only an absolute monopoly of open cotton tis- 
sues in her own markets, but practically a monop- 
oly of the American markets as well. 

The treasury officials and judges in Germany do 
not lie awake nights rewriting the tariff downward 
on the plea that their “legislators did not intend 
to impose ee duties upon foreign compet- 
ing merchandise.” On the contrary, they execute 
the tariff law as it was enacted by the people, and 
lie awake nights to modify the tariffs of other 
nations, as to secure for German goods a 
monopoly in other countries, to the end that the 
Fatherland may prosper while other nations decay. 

One of the most popular German songs con- 
stantly reiterates this sentiment: ‘Germany, Ger- 
many, over everything in all the world.” 

While the patriotic German sings the praises of 
German manufacturers, though they constantly 
publish decidedly higher prices for domestic sales 
than for export, many alleged Americans are vehe- 
ment in their condemnation of American manufac- 
turers because they sometimes sell their surplus 
products abroad at lower prices than at home. 


so 


WHAT’S IN A NAME? 


Is it that the German people are more fortunate 


than the Americans in describing cotton 
are their customs officials more 
administration of their law? The terms “ f 
sues” and “close-woven” tissues are certainly 
more descriptive « cotton woven fabrics then are 
“cotton clo th,” itton etamines” cotton 
“vitrages.”” The laiter sdaaiis have 


com- 
mercial and descriptive use in c with 


cloth, 
patriotic in 


or 
the 
tis- 


pe n 


no 


and 
been in 
onnection 
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at least a generation. In dence of the desired character, without the slight 

French commercial terms are de- 

merchandise which they denote. A STUPID JUDICIAL BLUNDER. 
can mean nothing but sieve J 

in a cloth schedule, can mean 

semi-transparent fabrics so 


est fear of contradiction by government witness« 


In order to demonstrate beyond the shadow of 
doubt the contention that the appraiser and th 
admit light and to be thus fitted for collector of customs had made a stupid judici: 
ss witidows which they resemble. As blunder in their classification of open-woven cottor 

no single words are more specific, | fabrics 


1 


, a new case was decided upon. 
mercially or descriptively, than those employed Several hearings on various dates were set 
iff to describe various cotton fabrics. testimony as to the commercial meaning of “et 
those who have been engaged in re- mine,” “vitrage,”’ “‘veiling’” and other terms appli 
uur tariff downward—without legislation, to open-woven cotton fabrics. Of these hearing 
guidance of the testimony of practical busi- no notice was given, and therefore no opportunity 
men—are constant and vehement in criticising whatever was afforded the appraiser of producing 
struction witnesses to testify for the government. 
o address this convention was At one of these hearings—as the record shows 
intention of reciting, without and the decision of the 
‘nt, merely the testimony and deci- 
etamine and vitrages customs cases. 
procedure, however, on account of the great 
ume of testimony and the unusual length of the 


ns, is plainly impossible in the time allotted 
1; 


general appraiser itsel 
confirms the record—‘‘counsel for certain import 
ers moved that the record and testimony in G. A 
5790 (T. D. 25580) be made a part of this record.” 
Said motion was granted, and the board of its own 
motion consolidates the records in the cases ab« 

ss. Only a brief synopsis has there enumerated with that last given. ; 

en attempted. It should also be stated that at the final hearit 


the counsel for the government recalled one of 
the four witnesses for the importers in the former 
etamine case. The further testimony of this wit 
ness was in part exceedingly erroneous, and ther 
fore quite unfavorable to the government. All tl 


- HE TARIFF LOWERED. 


upon this record and testimony 
ral appraisers (in G. A. 5790) de- 


e 


ven cotton “‘etamines” and : 
‘les made therefrom for curtain 
h, dutiable at 

the rate specified in the tariff 


witnesses in the new case, with this single 


excep 
tion, solemnly swore that they had bought or sol 
open-woven cotton cloth for many years, but th 
in their entire business experience they had nev 
heard the goods calied etamine. 
» found that all open Upor 
vitrages, ior whatsoever 
the lower rates speci- 
fabrics 


+ ~“lnt} 
ven cotton ciot 


1 this record and testimony the bo: 
general appraisers found, in G. A. 6147 
26692 that all open-woven cotton fabrics—wi 
single exception of embroidery foundations 
his decision was or ecru—are dutiable as close-woven fabrics: 
it gave no safe- that all article ade from embroidery 

the Treasury De- white or ecru hich in, the piece i 
f customs at New per cent.—are close-woven cotton c 
refrom. This appeal, at only 25 per cent. 

withdrawn by direction With the 


several months of investi 


acquiescence of the department 

decision, there followed as a matter 

ther reéliquidation of vast quantities 

dise, resulting in the withdrawal from tl 

“reliquidation of a vast States Treasury of a vast amount of m 

followed. In plain lan the coffers of those favored by the decision 

there was taken from the By this decisi 

¢ amount of money, so that, 
hands of those in- 


decision. 


rewritten, and, as stated in a 


47) 


on, the tariff was again rewrit 
as compared with the merchandise ¢ 
y subjected to a duty of 60 per cent. what vy 
so dutiable (embroidery foundations white 
was very little indeed. 
dress goods were found Nevertheless, 
jollowing words: 


ains why cotton etamines 


the importers and their attorn 
were not satisfied even yet; for they immediate] 
carried the case to the United States circuit cout 
where they produced additional never-heard of et 
mine witnesses, and then rested their case. 
he particular merchandise, Ii the case had been submitted to the court up 
timony in the record this record and testimony, embroidery foundati: 
‘aiser, which under would undoubtedly have been found dutiabl 
z close-woven “25 per cent 


the return of the appraiser 
nes, and the importer intro- 
testimony showing any other 


CZ 


proposition,” and m 
money would thus have been taken. out 
treasury. ' 


»wever, were soon thereafter 
ortunity to produce abundant evi- 


yf 
I 








